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Fine  Result  From  Using 

^  MEANS  ^ 

IONIC  NERVE  NUTS 

FINEST  TONIC  EVER  MADE 


MISS    IDA    CROOK. 


"114    Sliver   Street,    St.    Peter's, 

"November   20th,    1S1S>. 

"Mr.    W.    G.    HEAN,    Chemist. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  something  like  twelve 
months  since  I  met  with  an  accident  at  the 
Xewtown  carnival,  and  was  taken  to  hospital, 
suffering  from  concussion.  Afterwards  I  suf- 
fered from  nerve  trouble,  pains  in  the  head. 
a  tired,  drowsy  feeling,  and  a  disinclination 
to  do  anything  but  lay  down.  I  always  had 
■1  hea^-y.  dull  feeling  in  the  head.  I  tried 
all  kinds  of  medicine,  but  with  no  advantage 
to  myself.  I  grew  quite  disheartened,  and  a 
feeling  that  I  would  never  get  better  came  over 
me.  Recently,  however,  I  heard  so  much  about 
Hean's  Tonic  Xerve  Xuts  that  I  decided  to  give 
rhem  a  trial.  I  have  now  bpen  taking  them  for 
:ibout  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  last  five  weeks 
T  have  really  not  suffered  any  pain,  and  I  am 
'^ure  my  long-standing  trouble  has  left  me. 
T  intend,  however,  to  keep  on  taking  Hean's 
Tonic  Xerve  Xuts  for  a  while  longer.  Be- 
i-ause  of  the  good  they  have  done  me,  I  cannot 
say  enough  in  their  praise.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  use  my  photo.,  if  you  so  desire.  Trusting 
this  letter  will  help  in  some  way  to  make  the 
goodness  of  Hean's  Tonic  Xerve''  Nuts  more 
\sidely   known. 

"  I    remain,   yours  truly, 

"  (Miss)    IDA  CROOK." 


Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 

Are  obtainable  from  all  leading  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  by  post  from 

G.  W.  HEAN,   Manufacturing  Chemist,   178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney ; 

or  Box  531.  G.P.O..  Melbourne. 

Boxes  containing  12  days*  supply  cost  3/.  each,  or  you  can  get  six  boxes  for 
17/3.  That  is  only  3d.  per  day  for  better  health,  or  about  one-third  of  what 
you  would    have    to    pay  for    the    same   medicaments    if    you    purchased    them    in 

mixture  form. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMANISM 


The  Test 
Questions 


For  years  we  have  been  asking  pupils  and  enquirers  to  test  themselves 
with  the  following  questions.  In  our  advertisements  the  formula  has 
usually  been  :    "Can  you  say  'Yes'  to  these  questions?" 


1.  Have   yoTJ    great    Organising    Power? 

2.  Have  you    Directive   Power? 

5.  Have  you   the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    peopKe     come     to     you    ifor     Valuable 

Ideaa? 

5.  Ar«  you   a  good  reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      calm      and      unflurrled 

amidst  crowding  worries? 

7.  Oan   you    master   difficult   subjects  easily? 

8.  Do   you   dominate  your   surroundings? 

9.  Have  you   a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think   logically? 

11.  Are  you   a  good   and   persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell   goods? 

13.  Can   you    convince   peonle   who    are    doubtr 

ful,  or  even  hostile? 

14.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in     demand     as    a    speaker  .  or 

orator? 

16.  Oan   you   rapidly   master   difficult   facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Oan  you  remember  details  aa  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  Is  your   memory   perfect? 


21.  Can    yon    concentrate    your    brain    on    one 

thing   for   a   long   time? 

22.  Oan    you    remember    lone    series    of   facta, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are  you  a   good    linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

26.  Can  you   work  hard  without  suffering  from 

brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you   take  everything  in   at  a  glanoe? 

28.  Are    you    earning    a    larger    Income    than 

last  year? 

29.  Are  you  successful? 


If  you  can  say  "Yes"  to  all  the  above 
questions  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you 
cannot,  write  for  our  booklet.  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training."  which  contains  a  synop- 
sis of  the  lessons  and  much  other  Interesting 
information,  and  tells  how  you  can  soon  be 
able  to  answer  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  post  free.  Address — The  Secretary, 
Pelman  Institute,  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEST 
QUESTIONS 

The  importance  of  scientific  training  as  a 
factor  In  brain  and  character  building  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Every  one  is  .born 
unique,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of 
true  education  is  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  individual  characteristics.  It 
has  justly  been  said  that  among  a  hundred 
Pelmanists  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of 
character,  a  more  pronounced  individuality, 
than  among  a  hundred  men  and  women  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  training 
adapted  to  their  individual  requirements. 
The  Pelman  Institute  develops  the  student's 
mind  according  to  his  own  tendencies  and 
his    own    natural    capacity,    and    not    accord- 


ing to  the  standard  of  an  unlike  man  or 
woman.  Tlie  student's  answers  to  the 
Test  Questions,  on  record  at  the  In- 
stitute, insure  Individual  and  personal 
attention,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  stu- 
dent's peculiar  needs.  The  Pelman  Institute 
then  knows  the  material  on  which  it  has  to 
build,  and  its  correspondence  with  its 
pupils   is   framed   accordinglJ^ 

Every  one  of  the  qualities  indicated  In  the 
Questions  is  treated  specifically  in  the 
Course.  The  pufil  is  taught  to  understand 
the  laws  underlying  human  thought,  and  is 
sliown  how,  when- he  has  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  mind  operating  efficiently,  the 
application  of  these  laws  and  of  Helman 
principles  generally  can  be  extended  to 
cover  any  circumstance  of  life,  any  trade  or 
profession,   or  any  branch  of  study. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  TTIE  PEL 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane. 
Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

To    the    Secretary 

THE    PELMAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders   Lane,  Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

NAME 

Address        _«...._»_».._....  —  ..«..>.  — 

105       r. 


'iiuink  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ii.  STEAD'S  REVIEW.  '^«'J'  «*•  -^- 


The  Right  Selection 
of  a  Career 


Most  failures  in  life  can  be 
traced  to  people  taking  up  careers 
for  which  they  are  not  suited,  or 
which  do  not  offer  sufficient  scope 
for  advancement.  Bradshaw's  have 
advised,  trained  and  placed  in 
worth-while  positions  thousands  of 
successful  students. 

The  following  are  some  of 
the  subjects  from  which  to 
choose  u  successful  career: 


is  where 

Bradshaw's 

Can  Help  You 


SALESMANSHIP  ADVERTISING 

The  art  of  selling  is  to  create  the  right  .            .   ..      ,  ^            ..      ,,.        ^       .       . 

desire  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.     This  art  ^  ^^]^'^.^^  f,"'"™  of  selling,  fascinating 

may    he    acquired.       You    can    become    a  ^<^  inspirational,  is  Advertising.  To  ladies 

trained   Salesman.     The   Salesman   has  to  ^"'^    gentlemen,    the    advertismg    field    is 
meet    .-o    many    peculiarities   present    in    a  V  1^™^^^  '"  its  scope,  and  calls  for  enterprise 

■multitude  of  buyers  that  he  must  under-  ^"'^  ^^"'^y.     We  can  teach  you  to  write 

stand    psychologj-     (the    science    of    right  advertisements    that   pay.       Advertisement 

thinking)   in  business.     Bradshaw's  Course  ^"^^""^    promote    the    heart-throb    of    live 

in   Salesmanship  is  based  on  psychology.  business. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Is  it  to  be  Accountancy?  The  trained  Accountant  must  be  a  business  man.  As  an 
Accountant  you  will  have  one  of  the  good  positions  on  top.  As  an  Accountant  with  a 
knowled.Efe  of  the  selling  side  of  business,  your  position  is  enhanced  considerably. 
There  can  be  no  limitation  to  the  man  who  is  a  Trained  Accountant-Salesman.  Consult 
the  Principal,  who  is  a  Public  Accountant. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED 


BJveryone  wants  to  succeed  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  life  is  a  "  proper  mental  attitude."  Realising  these  two  facts,  a  course  has 
been  devised  to  promote  this  desired  mental  attitude.  This  short  inspirational  course  has 
already  made  a  great  impression  on  a  number  of  business  men,  and  you  can  be  helped 
toward  the  achievement  of  greater  efficiency  by  a  course  in  "  How  to  Succeed." 

Write  at  once  for  Pamphlet  291  and  specimen  lesson. 


BRADSHAW'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


PTY.    LTD. 


238   Flinders   Street,    MELBOURNE,   VIC. 


July   2h   1920. 
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Deaf  People  Made  to  Hear 

SOUND    MAGNIFIERS    INVENTED        • 

Invisible  When   Worn,  But   Act   Like   Eye-Glasses 

* 

For  twenty  years  Wilson's  Ear-Drums  have  been 
giving  good  hearing  to  thousands  of  deaf  people. 
Every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing 
is  being  helped  and  cured,  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums.  Thickened  Drums, 
Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated  Drums. 
Drums  wholly   Destroyed,    Discharge  from   Ears. 

THERE  IS  HOPE  OF  GOOD  HEARING 

for  all  the  afflicted  deaf,  no  matter  how  long  standing  the  case  may  be.  Wilson's  Ear-Drums 
are  made  of  soft,  sensitised  material,  are  comfortable  and  safe  to  wear,  are  out  of  sight 
when  worn,  and  easily  adjusted  by  the  wearer. 

Mr.  S.  Colman,  of  Hobart,  writes: — "On  February  14,  1919,  I  sent  to  you  for  a  set  of  your 
Ear-Drums,  and  after  wearing  them  for  three  months  I  got  my  hearing  back,  which  in  one 
ear  I  had  not  been  able  to  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  for  over  25  years.  The  doctor  said 
that  the  drum  of  the  ear  had  gone.  Also  they  both  used  to  discharge  a  great  deal ;  but 
when  I  had  used  your  Ear-Drums  the  discharge  stopped.  I  am  that  pleased  with  the 
result  that   I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  them." 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  complete.  Do  not  ask  for  a  trial  pair.  We  do  not  send  them  out  on 
trial,  so  they  are  never  secondhand.     Use  Order  form  below,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 

WILSON   EAR-DRUM   CO.,   Room   11,    178   Col-  ^                               if 

lins  Street,  Melbourne.      (Box  466.  G.P.O.)  Name 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 

son's  Ear-Drums,  for  which  I  enclose   £1   Is.  Address 


STOP  forgetting: 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge — 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  sue- 
ce«8  is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget !  I  can 
make  your  m'nd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facta,  figures,  names,  f3>ce8,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store  The  in- 
•truction  books  are  convenient  to  carry. 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  tram,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

i«  taaght  by  po«t.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full   particalars.  with   detailed   proofs  of  «uo- 

DOITT  POBGET!    DO  IT  NOWl 

Est.  W.  el  Bbck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem, is  eaav,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incidents,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  oome 
to  me  with  the  utm^ost  certaintv." 

Mr.  R.  Pbarcb.  Student,  Telowrl.  a.A.:  "It 
make*  all  branches  of  study  v«ry  easy  and 
plea«ant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
leamt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

"•  Me.  Jab.  Urb,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes :  "  Your  system  for  exaJninatlons  makes 
■J,  perfect  oertaLnty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 

are  my 

Spectacles  ? 


TO  R.   BROWN,  211    Swanston   Street.  Melbourne 
Please  send  m«  your  FH£E  Book  "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

J  ddrenis ................' 


i..u.,iv   juu   loi    meiiuoiiiuB   oLeads  Keview  when  writing  to  adverusers. 


iv.  STEAD'S  REVIEW.  ■'«"'  «■  «"- 

What  is  the  Most  Popular 
Australian  Birthday  Date  ? 


COMPETITORS    IN 


SUN  -  RAYSED 

BIRTHDAY 

STUNT 


for  the   Progress    Period — 1st   to   30th   June   inclusive — have   voted 

23rd  JUNE 

as  being 

The  Most  Popular  Date 

while  other  dates  that  closely  contested  the  issue  were : — May  24,   May  8,   December  25, 
June  3,  April  25,  May  15,  May  1,  April  26,  January  26,  and  March  20. 

The  Second  Distribution  of  £100  CASH  has  been  awarded  as   follows : — 

FIRST     PRIZE,     £50— Miss   Olwin  Ruth   Needham,  272   Argyle   Street,   Hobart. 
SECOND   PRIZE,   £25— Miss  Aileen   M.   McNally,   "Kentucky,"   Moonee   Road,    St.. 
George,  Queensland, 

and  25  prizes  of  £1  each  : — 

Miss  Mabel  Heck,  82  Reginald  Street,  Quarry  Hill,  Victoria. 

S.  G.  Johnston.   Mallala,   South   Australia. 

Mrs.  Howard  Kruger,  Balham  Avenue,   Kingswood,  South  Australia. 

Mrs.  Norman  Wood,  Mount  Street,  Aberdeen,  New  South  Wales, 

Mr.  J.  Sparks,  52  Frederick  Street,  Maylands,  South  Australia. 

Miss  Ivy  Summerton,  Queen  Street,  Gawler  South,  South  Australia. 

Robt.  J.  Sutherland,  Stewart  Brook,  via  Scene.  New  South  Wales. 

C.   E.  Taylor,  Mudgee   Street,   Rylstone,  New   South  Wales. 

Mrs.  J.  Wylis,  c/o  Mrs.  R.  Rumbel,  Fosterton,  via  Dungog,  New  South  Wales. 

Mrs.  James   Hanald,   Conway   Street.  Wyalong,   New   South   Wales. 

Miss  Ada  O.  Donelly,  Trunkey  Creek,  New  South  Wales. 

Miss  V.  E.  Dunn,  San  Mateo  Avenue,  Mildura,  Victoria. 

Miss    May   Edmondson,    "Canningall,"   Watkins    Street,    Beckdale,    New    South    Wales, 

Mr.  Ralph  Potter,  17  Whinham  Street,   Prospect,  South  Australia. 

Dorothy  Price,  68  Frederick  Street,  Ashfield,  New  South  Wales. 

Miss  E.  B.  A.  Richards.  56  Adelaide  Street,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Thos.  Sheah,  8  Albion  Street,  Rozelle,  New  South  Wales. 

Miss  D.  Bowden,  Borrika,  via  Tailem  Bend,  South  Australia. 

Miss  Vera  K.  Betts.  Streaky  Bay,  South  Australia. 

Ernest  A.  Bugg.  Murray  Street,  Colac,  Victoria. 

Mr.  George   Earnshaw,   Police   Station,   Kangaroo   Flat,  Victoria. 

Mrs.  L.  Eavcry,  Dudley  Street,  Rochester,  Victoria. 

Mrs.  L.  Podger,  "  Ardfinnan,"  Kolora,  Victoria. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Seiffert,  Connewarre,  via  Geelong,  Vic. 

Mrs.    M.    Tarling,    Cr.    Willington    and    Charles    Streets,    Portham,    West    Australia. 

In  arriving  at  THE  MOST  POPUT  AR  BIRTHDAY  DATE  only  ONE  ENTRY 
from  each  competitor  counted,  but  once  the  most  popular  date  was  decided  upon,  then  the 
competitors  who  sent  in  the  most  entries  under  that  date  participated  proportionately  ia 
the  prize  money. 


July  n.  im.  STEAD'S  REVIEW.  v. 

There   is   still   the   substantial   amount   of 

£2000    CASH 

available   for  prize-winners, 
^lOO   in   monthly   progress   prizes   for  periods   ending  31st  July   and   31st   August 

and  and 

£1800  for   winners   over   the   whole   period   of   the   Stunt,   extending   from    10th   April 

to  30th  September. 
Enter  now  for  the  period  from  1st  to  31st  July  inclusive.     Boost  your  own  birth  date. 
Enter  frequently  and  increase  your  prospects  of  participating  in  the  next  division  of  pro- 
gress prize  money  and  eventually  sharing  in  "  the  big  money  "  on  30th  September. 

One  big  mail  could  play  havoc  with  the  present  position  of  dates.  On  compiling  the 
.above  list  of  prize-winners  any  one  day  of  the  year  was  "  within  shooting  distance "  of 
"  going  top,"  and  although  the  dates  as  mentioned  above  are  in  exceedingly  close  proximity 
to  23rd  June  (the  most  popular  day),  the  number  of  entries  separating  these  dates  from 
scores  of  others  was  infinitesimal. 
All  you  have  to  do : — 

Fill  in  Your  BIRTHDAY  DATE,  and  Your  Name  and  Address— 

T  was  born  on  the   day  of   ,  and  on  that  day  each  year  I  will 

always  eat  some  SUN-RAYSED  FRUIT,  or  "  NORMEY  "  CONFECTIONERY. 

Name — Mr.,   Mrs.,  Miss 

Address    (very  clearly  and   fully) 

STATE   

POST  TO  C.  J.  De  GARIS.  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICITY.  A.D.F.A.,  MILDURA,  VIC- 
7C)R]A.  Competitor  MUST  insert  acMnl  dnte  of  his  or  her  birthdav  (day  and  month). 
THE  YEAR  NEED  NOT  BE  MENTIONED. 


CONDITIONS : — Attach  to  Entry — Grocer's  genuine  docket  at  retail  rates  for  3  lbs. 
SUN-RAYSED  FRUITS  (1  lb.  each  of  Currants.  Sultanas  and  Lexias).  or  for  Three 
Is.  Cartons  of  the  "GOOD  LITTLE  NORMEY"  Confectionery  (crystallised  or 
chocolate  covered). 
If  "  Normeys "  bought  from  Confectioner,  who  gives  NO  DOCKET,  then  attach  sec- 
tions of  three  empty  cartons  instead  of  docket  (that  side  of  the  carton  on  which  is 
printed  the  reference  to  the  Recipe  Book). 
Dockets  must  state  "SUN-RAYSED"  FRUITS,  or  "NORMEY"  Confectionery;  other- 
wise entry  will  be  disqualified. 

Competitors  may  send  in  as  many  Entries  as  they  please,  each  entry  to  have  docket  at- 
tached. The  entrv  to  be  in  the  form  above,  and  may  be  WRITTEN,  PRINTED  or 
TYPED. 

NOTE.— IF  ANY  DIFFICULTY  IN  GETTING  SUPPLIES.  POST  US  3s.  (BY 
POSTAL  NOTE.  OR  MONEY  ORDER),  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  VAT  TIE 
IN  SUN-RAYSED  SIDE  LINES.  TOGETHER  WITH  NECESSARY  DOCKET. 
IF  SENDING  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  SEND  3s.  3d. 

Contest  finally  closes  30th   SEPTEMBER    (postmark  on   envelope),  but  you  should   send 
in  every  month — to  win  the  monthly  prizes   of  £100  per  month. 


C.  J.  DeGARIS,  Director  of  Publicity,  A.D.F.A.,  Mildura,  Victoria 

REMEMBER.— The  Entry  Date  MUST  be  the  actual   Birthday  Date  of  the  Competitor, 
who  must  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  before  receiving  the  prize. 


VI. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


July  Si,  lOZa. 


The  sweet  running  Sr*l\©  riH\S*  **  quality 
of  Plume  Benzine  is   not    ^  ^       an  acci- 

dent—it  is  the  result  of  years  ot  experimental  work  by 
Experts  in  the  Laboratory  and  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  varied  types  of  engines. 

When  you  use  Plume— one  of  the  "  Vacuum  family  "—you  are 
assured  of  a  high-class  product,  made  to  rigid  specifications  by  Experts 
who  make  the  manufacture  of  Petroleum  Products  both  a  business  and  a 
profession. 

Try  Plume— Test  it  yourself— see  if  it  does  not  make  your  Car  a 
better  Car— see  if  it  does  not  enable  you  to  obtain  more  and  better  service 
out  of  your  Car.     Uon't  say  Benzine— ask  for  Plume. 


Vacuum  Oil  Company  Pty.  Ltd. 


P  19 
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with  nothing  less  than  the  Diploma  of 
ACCOUNTANCY,  which  confers  a 
definite  professional  status  in  the  Busi- 
ness World. 

You  would  meet  with  no  difficulties 
in     our      clear,     concise,     simply-stated, 

Riinstaking    instruction  —  and    we    have 
O  FAILURES. 

All  sections,  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business 
Practice,  may  be  taken  separately;  but 
our  advice  is  to  join  up  TO-DAY  for 
the  big-money-winning,  privilege-bring- 
ing Profession  of  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Ask  for  Booklet 
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You  Cannot  Do  Without 

FLUXITE 

if  you  want  to  make  a  good  show  as  a  handy- 
man. With  a  tin  of  FLUXITE  always  at  hand, 
there's  no  need  for  you  to  "  wait  your  turn " 
when  you  want  anything  made  of  metal  re- 
paired. Quickly,  easily,  and  at  next-to-nothing 
cost,  you  can  mend  damaged  gas  and  water 
pipes,  kitchen  and  household  utensils,  tools  of -all 
kinds,  gardening  implements,  toys — all  can  be 
made  as  good  as  new  with  FLUXITE.  Me- 
chanics will  have  FLUXITE  because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

The  inexpensive  FLUXITE  Soldering  Set 
saves  its  cost  in  a  very  short  time — lasts  for 
years — is  simple  and  handy  to  use.  Ask  your 
Ironmonger  or  Hardware  Dealer  to  show  you 
this  outfit. 

FLUXITE  can  be  obtained  in  all  Hardware 
a,nd    Ironmongery    Stores,    in    large    and    small 
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a   Pocket    Blow-Lamp,    Fluxite,    Solder,   etc.,   and 
full   instructions- 
Price,    10/6.       Sample    Set,    post   paid.    United 
Kingdom. 
l^IiixUe  T>td..  272  Pevington  St..  Bermondsey,  Eng. 
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Our  Accountancy  Course 


is  Essentially  Practical 


Our  Principals  and  their  staff  are  all  Practical  Business  Men  ann 
Qualified  Accountants;  one  of  them  is  an  experienced  Lawyer  as  well. 
They  devote  their  exact  knowledge  of  modern  business  houses,  of  individuals, 
partnerships,  companies,  and  everything  concerning  them  exclusively  to  your 
studies;  they  are  men  who  have  made  a  close  and  exact  study  of  busi7iess 
CIS  a  science,  and  the  whole  of  their  knowledge  is  placed  at  your  disposal  by 
means   of   our  Accountancy   Course. 

Not  only  are  Hemingway  and  Robertson  experienced  and  successful 
Business  Men,  they  are  also  experienced  and  expert  Teachers.  The  value 
of  this  combination  cannot  be  to©  strongly  emphasised.  It  is,  indeed,  rare 
to  find  practical  business  knowledge  combined  with  the  experienced  teacher'a 
skill   in   transmitting  this  knowledge  to  the  student. 

Thi«  is  one  of  the  great  features  that  puts  Hemingway  and  Robert- 
son's Course  and  Coaching  Service  in  a  class  by  Itself — away  ahead  of  all 
others. 

From  the  moment  you  start,  your  instruction  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  these  men.  and  their  one  desire  is  to  make  a  success  for 
you,  and  through  your  success  add  still  further  to  the  name  and  reputation 
of  tJieir  School. 

This  close  personal  supervision  of  your  individual  work  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  progress  rapidly,  or  slowly,  acc&rding  to  your  actual  knowledge 
and  ability.  You  are  practically  in  a  class  by  yourself,  being  taught  by  the 
best  and  most  ejcperienced  Accountancy  teachers  in  Australasia,  who  are 
aiming  at  your  advancement  all  the  time,  and  with  proper  work  on  your 
part  this  is  sure  to  come. 

Hundreds  of  successful  students  testify  to  the  great  value  of  the  know- 
ledge they  have  obtained  under  our  guidance. 

What  we  have  done  for  these,  and  what  they  have  dene  for  themselves, 
you  can  also  do.  It  is  only  necessary  for  you  to  determine  to  devote  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of  our  lessons,  and  almost  before  you  know 
tt  you  will  have  attained  the  goal  that  should  be  every  ofRce  man's  ambi- 
tion— the  Diploma  certifying  you  are  a   Qualified  Accountant. 

Our  Prospectus — "Accountancy" — explains  fully  our  highly  specialised 
methods    of    instruction. 

Whatever  your  position  is  to-day,  and  whatever  you  are  aimloc  to  do 
in  the  future,  you  should  read  this  booklet. 

Write  to-day  for  a  eopy,  which  is  yours  for  the  askiay. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 


"THE  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS" 

Sydney Auckland 

Thank   you   for   mentioning   Stead's    Review,    when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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You  would  surely  not  neglect  an  opportunity  that  might  easily  lead  yon  to  a  RESPONSIBLE 
POSITION,  carrying  with  it  a  GOOD  SALARY  and  ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTS.  The  above 
typical  chance  is  ahead  for  ALL  who  enrol  with 

STOTT'S   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

for  the  SPECIAL  TRAINING  which  alone  gives  SPECIAL  ABILITY  for  SPECIAL  WORK. 
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can  prepare  you  in  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  in  YOUR  OWN  SPARE  TIME,  no  matter  whether  you 
live  In  Town  or  Country;  or,  if  you  reside  in  city  or  suburbs,  we  can  give  you  class,  Indivi- 
dual, or  workshop  Instruction,  either  with  or  without  papers  for  home  working. 


ACCOUNTANCY  :    A    selection    that    will    certainly    result  in 

ultimate  success,  and  qualify  the  aspirant  for 
a  well-paid  position  of  trust.  Our  students 
lead  ALWAYS  in  the  crucial  test  of  competi- 
tive examination. 

BOOKKEEPING  :  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this 
essential  business  qualification.  Our  simple, 
up-to-date  methods  give  rapid  and  efficient 
training  In  Bookkeeping  and  Modern  Business 

Systems. 

LADY  BOOKKEEPERS:  Typists  and  Stenographers  find 
positions  easily  when  qualified. 

SHORTHAND  (Script  or  Pitman's):  Graduated  speed 
classes,  and  expert  scientific  teachers  for 
RAPID  results. 

TYPEWRITINC  :  Quick-qualifying  instruction  in  notahle 
TOUCH  SYSTEM.  Machines  for  HOME 
PRACTICE. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS:  We  prepare  for  proso-cllve 
vacancies  and  promotions  in  all  departments 
of  State  and  Commonwealth  service. 

JOURNALISM  AND  STORY-WRITING  :  There  are  golden 
oppovtunities  for  ambitious  men  and  women  In 
this  field.  We  can  offer  you  competent  opinion 
upon  your  prospects,  and  assure  you  of  sound, 
earnest,    specific,    and   practical   instruction. 

COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATING  :  If  you  are  artistically 
inclined,  you  would  do  well  to  take  up  Art 
for  Profit.  This  absorbing  and  pleasurable 
profession  Is  open  equally  to  men  and  women, 
and  discloses  a  vista  of  fascinating  opportuni- 
ties. Attractive  special  courses  in  Show-card 
and  Ticket  W^rlting,  Fa-shion  Illustrating, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating,  Cartoon- 
ing, etc. 

ADVERTISING,  SALESMANSHIP:  Advancements,  prefer- 
ments, and  good  positions  have  been  the  lot  of 
students  graduating  in  our  excellent  courses  in 
Advertisement  Writing,  Management,  and 
Salesmanship. 
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other  of  the  splendid  vacancies  that  so  fre- 
quently occur,  we  can  train  you  In  your  spare- 
time. 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS:  We  successfully  prepare 
for  Naval.  Military,  Marine  Board,  University. 
and  all  Pxiblic  Examinations. 

SCIEIV'CE  :  Mathematics.  Languages,  Surveying.  Agriculture, 
are  just  a  few  more  of  the  many  subjects  we 
teach   so  successfully. 

ALL  TRADES.  CALLINGS  AND  PROFESSIONS:  We  are 
practically  equipped  to  give  expert,  thorough- 
Instruction  in  all  departments  calling  for 
Trained  Business  Effectives,  Specialist  Expert^- 
or  Qualified  Engineers. 
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Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  Big  Handbook  "  CHOOSING  A  CAREER,"  and  state  in  what 
you  are  interested.  We  will  advise  you  candidly,  and  without  obligation  on  your  part.  Drop  •> 
line  TO-DAY.  while  you  think  of  it 
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July  17,  1920. 
Two   Epoch-making  Happenings. 

The  collapse  of  Poland,  and  the  Ger- 
man attitude  at  Spa  are  the  two  out- 
standing things  in  European  politics  at 
the  present  moment.  Both  of  them  are 
extremely  significant.  Ttie  early  defeat 
of  the  Poles  was  anticipated  in  these 
columns  when  we  were  receiving  cables 
about  Pilsudski's  triumphant  march  on 
Kieff.  The  demand,  of  the  Germans  for 
modification  of,  some  of  the  more  crip- 
pling parts  of  the  Treaty  was  also  ex- 
pected by  all  who  had  followed  European 
affairs  closely.  Whilst  perhaps  the 
negotiations  at  Spa — if  one  may  so  de- 
scribe the  appeals  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  orders  of  the  Allies — are  likely  to 
have  more  far-reaching  effects  than  the 
Polish  debacle,  the  latter  presents  an  im- 
mediate problem,  with  which  Russia  is 
intimately  connected.  Owing  to  the 
change  in  the  make-up  of  stead's,  due 
to  its  larger  size,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  arrange  the  Progress  in  the  usual 
manner,  consequently  comments  on  the 
Polish  situation  will  be  found  on  page  62, 
after  the  New  Zealand  Notes. 
Coal  and  German  Industries. 

After  several  postponements  the  meet- 
ing between  Allied  and  German   repre- 


sentatives began  at  Spa  on  July  5th.  For 
some  weeks  before  the  Allies  had  been 
negotiating  amongst  themselves  about 
the  reparation  payments,  the  coal  deliv- 
eries, the  disbanding  of  the  German 
forces,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  Peace  Treaty.  It  was  their  an- 
nounced purpose  to  avoid  discussion  with 
the  Germans,  and  to  simply  give  them  the 
orders  of  the  Supreme  Council"  when 
they  came  to  Spa.  This  decision  was 
modified,  however,  to  allow  the  German 
delegates  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
their  Government  was  not  carrying  out 
the  terms  which  its  predecessor  had  been 
forc'2^i  to  accept  at  Versailles.  A  Ger- 
man scheme  for  making  reparation  pay- 
ments was  allowed  to  be  put  in,  and  dis- 
cussion followed.  The  Germans  de- 
clared  that  the  question  of  coal  supply 
directly  affected  their  ability  to  make  re- 
paration payments.  That  if  the  full 
quantity  specified  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
were  exacted  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  German  industries  to  re-establish 
themselves,  and  in  that  case  the  repara- 
tion arrangements  they  proposed  could 
not  to  be  carried  out. 
Reducing  the  German  Army. 

The  Treaty  lays  down  that  "  by  a  date 
which  must  not  be  later  than  March  31st, 
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1020.  the  German  army  must  not  com-  man   War   Minister,  stated  that,   of   the 
prise  more  than  seven   divisions   of   in-  6.000,000    rifles    in    German    possession 
fantry.   and   three   divisions   of   cavalry,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed.  1,500,000 
and  that  the  total  number  of  effectives  were       lost       during      the       retirement 
in   the   army   of   the   States   constituting  across    the    Rhine,   and,    1,690,000   were 
Ciermany,  must  not  exceed  100,000  men,  handed    over    to    the    Allies.      He  ad- 
including  officers  and  establishments  of  milted  that  there  were  perhaps  2,000,000 
depots."    But  it  also  says :"  Within  three  rifles    in    private    possession    which    the 
months   from   the  coming  into   force   of  Government  had  been  unable  to  secure, 
the  present  Treaty,  the  total  number  of  It  had  hesitated  to  employ  force  in  col- 
effectives  must  be  reduced  to  200.000,"  lection,     and     had    tried     appeals — had 
and   sets   out   the  arrangement   whereby  even  offered  to  buy  them  back.    It  would 
every  three  months  Allied  military  ex-  now  take  drastic  measures  but  he  warned. 
perts  shall  fix  further  reductions.     Ow-  the  Allies  that  this  would  be  a  dangerous 
ing   to   the   long   delay   in   ratifying  the  proceeding.     He  declared  that  the  army 
Treaty,  March  vHst,  when  the  effectives  could    not   be   reduced   to    100.000   with 
were  to  be  only   100,000,  was  less  than  safety  before  the  close  of  1921.     In  the 
three  montl;s  after  the  coming  into  force  end  the  Allies   insisted   on  the   German 
of  the  Treaty,  at  which  time  the  effectives  delegates  agreeing  to  the  reduction  they 
might  number  200,000.  The  German  Min-  demanded,    and    the    Germans    did    so. 
ister  of  War  gave  the  number  of  effec-  They  stated,  however,  that,  whilst  they 
tives  in  the  army  at  260,000  men.   In  ad-  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  Allies, 
dition  there  were  117,000  police,  armed  what  they  had  done  had  to  be  ratified 
with  rifles,  and  600,000  "security"  police,  bv  the  Reichstag.     Strong  protests  have 
recruited  from  the  people,  whose  function  already  been  received  from  the  Govern- 
was  to  maintain  order  in  the  disturbed  ments   of   some   of   the   German   States, 
country.      The   Allies   insisted   that   the  which  declare  that  without  military  sup- 
army   must    be    reduced    to    100,000    in  port  they  cannot  possibly  hope  to  hold 
three'  months,  that  the  "  security  "  police  the  extremists  itj  check. 
must   be    disbanded   altogether,   but    ap-  jhe  Question  of  Coal. 

proved  of  the  civil  police  being  increased  t-,  ,  <_•  „  •  t 

r  ,  .     ^  %    ^-  ihe  coal  question  is  a  much  more  com- 

m  number  to  twice  as  many  effectives  as  ,  ,•  ^,_^ ,         \,        ^    ,     t  ^     *.• 

•     ini  ^      T-1      1     ..  •       •  plicated  one  than  that  of  army  reduction, 

in  1913.     The  last  was  a  concession  m-  ^\^,        ,  >.'    ■^-        i  ^\     n 

.      ,  1     1  ,  1      .,  %•       xu  I  although  most  critics  of  the  German  ar- 

spired  no  doubt  by  the  recognition  that        ^^^^^^-^   ^^^^^  coal   deliveries    seem  to 

mere  police  are  required  to  keep  order  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  impertinent  suggestions, 

m  a  state  bordering  on  revolution  than  ^-^  ^  ^^^^  ^^J^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^j 

in  the  law-abiding  Germany  o    the  days  ^^.^.^^  ^^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^         .^.^^^ 

before  the  war.     1  he  i  reaty  sets  out  that  .     .   i      .u    i.       ui       r  r      -i-     •  •       i.- 

i,  .^  il  r  J  J  to  take  the  trouble  of  familiarising  him 

the    number    of    gendarmes    and    em-  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  -  5^^, 

ployees  or  officials  of  the_  local  or  mum-  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  (,^^  ^^^_ 
cipal  police  may  only  be  increased  to  an  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^.  objections,  that,  in  his 
exterit  corresponding  o  the  increase  of  .^.  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^_ 
population  since  1913  But  these  civil  tenipting  to  evade  the  Allies' terms.  Ac- 
police,  though  now  allowed  to  be  twice  ^^^^^j  -,^^  ^  definitelv  sets  forth 
as  numerous  as  m  1913,  may  not  be  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  Germans  can  satisfy  the  Re- 
armed  with   rifles,   for   the   All,es   insist               .^^^  Commission  that  the  surrender 

hat  the  Treaty  requirements  m  regard  ^^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^j  demanded  in  the  Treaty 

to    armaments    must   be    rigidly    earned  .  ^^^^j^  interfere  unduly  with  the  indus- 

^  trial  requirements  of  Germany,  the  Com- 

Disarming   Germany.  mission  is  authorised  to  postpone,  or  to 

The  Treaty  allows  Germany  to  possess  cancel  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing,  to  settle 

only  84,000  rifles,  and   18,000  carbines,  all  questions  of  priority."    The  question 

792  heavy  and  1134  light  machine  guns,  is   therefore   clearly   one    for   argument. 

63  medium  and  189  light  trench  mortars.  The  maximum  amount  which  Germany 

204  small  field  guns   (7.7  cm.),  and  84  can  be  asked   for  is  27,000.000  tons  a 

five-inch  howitzers.    Each  rifle  may  have  year  for  France,  8,000,000  tons  for  Bel- 

400  rounds  only.    Von  Seeckt,  the  Ger-  gium,  and  4,500,000  tons  for  Italy.     As 
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some  of  the  French  mines  destroyed  by 
the  Germans  are  now  producing  again, 
the  French  claim  has  been  automatically 
reduced  to  24.000,000  a  year.  The  Ger- 
mans contend  first  of  all  that  deliveries 
of  coal  were  not  to  be  made  at  all  until 
the  Treaty  came  into  operation,  but  that 
to  show  their  desire  to  carry  out  the 
terms  as  far  as  possible,  they  actually 
did  send  coal  to  France  long  before  they 
were  obliged  to  begin  doing  so.  They 
insist  that  they  cannot  yet  produce 
enough  coal  to  provide  for  imperative 
home  consumption,  and  supply  France 
with  2,000,000  tons  a  month  as  well. 

Germany  Sure  to  Agree. 

The  Allies,  in  order  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  mines,  propose  to  help 
feed  the  miners,  who,  they  admit,  are 
very  much  undernourished.  These 
miners,  however,  decline  to  work  over- 
time unless  the  extra  coal  they  win  is 
used  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  their  own 
countrymen.  They  refuse  to  labour  ex- 
cessively in  order  to  give  coal  to  France. 
If  the  German  miners  take  that  attitude 
then  the  German  Government  is  power- 
less in  the  matter.  It  may  agi^ee  to  the 
Allied  demands,  but  ■'it  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  them.  In  the  event  of  the 
German  delegates  refusing  to  undertake 
to  supply  the  coal  the  French  ask  for, 
France  is  apparently  preparing  to  occupy 
the  Ruhr  district,  seize  the  coal  mines 
there,  and  work  them  with  her  own 
miners.  It  is  significant  that,  although 
the  mines  of  Pas  de  Calais,  and  the 
Nord  are  not  yet  being  worked,  France 
has  been  obliged  to  bring  in  Italians  to 
assist  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  those 
mines  which  were  not  affected  by  the 
German  invasion.  It  is  improbable, 
therefore,  that  she  will  be  able  to  find 
enough  French  miners  to  win  the 
24,000.000  tons  she  needs  from  German 
mines.  As  the  Allies  have  to  pay  for  the 
coal  Germany  supplies — the  rates  being 
fixed  in  the  Peace  Treaty — it  would  pre- 
sumably be  necessary  for  the  French 
Government  to  credit  the  German  Gov- 
ernment with  the  value  of  the  coal 
raised  by  French  miners  from  German 
mines,  less  administrative  charges  and 
wages.  It  is  probable  that  the  German 
delegates  will  agree  to  attempt  delivery, 
will  fail,  and  the  French  will  in  the  end 
insist  on  occupying  the  Ruhr.     By  that 


time,  though,  much  may  have  happened 
in  Germany. 
Bankrupt  and  Hopeless. 

A  press  representative  at  Spa  in  de- 
scribing the  German  delegates,  said  that 
their  attitude  was  one  of  more  or  les-s 
indifference,  like  that  of  bankrupts  who, 
already  ruined,  cared  little  what  happened 
now.  That  is  probably  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  the  German  feeling.  They 
are  strongly  objecting  to  having  to  sup- 
ply France  with  the  coal  they  undertook 
to  do  when  they  were  forced .  to  sign 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  are  endeavouring 
to  secure  modifications  of  the  Allies' 
terms  generally.  But  they  know  that, 
having  had  to  agree  to  the  reduction  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  surrender  of  rifles  and  machine  guns, 
the  Ministry  they  represent  is  not  likely 
to  last  long.  If  they  were  able  to  per- 
suade Millerand  and  Lloyd  George  to 
modify  their  demands,  and  could  thus 
inspire  the  German  people  with  some 
hope  of  improved  conditions,  the  Fahren- 
bach  Government  might  be  saved.  Failure 
to  make  any  arrangements  which  would 
better  conditions  in  Germany,  means  that 
ere  long  the  extremists  will  gain  con- 
trol. It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  actual  position  n\  Ger- 
many, but  the  comments  on  the  Kapp 
coup  d'etat,  in  the  English  and  Contin- 
ental periodicals  now  reaching  Aus-tralia. 
throw  some  light  on  it. 
Three   Aggressive   Factions. 

As  far  as  one  can  gather  there  are 
three  parties  active  in  the  country.  None 
of  the  three  can  command  any  consider- 
able following  amongst  the  more-or-less 
apathetic  people,  but  no  more  could 
Lenin  in  Russia,-  yet  he  seized  control 
and  is  still  in  power.  The  three  factions 
who  are  aggressive  in  the  land  are  the 
Junkers,  who  carried  out  the  Kapp  coup 
d'etat,  the  profiteers — ^Schiebers  as  they 
are  called—rand  the  extreme  Socialists 
whom  we  refer  to  as  Bolsheviks.  The 
present  Government  is  controlled  by  the 
Schiebers.  These  are  not  necessarily 
illicit  traders,  they  are  those  who  have 
been  enriched  by  the  war,  quite  inno- 
cently it  may  be  by  the  huge  displace- 
ment of  values  and  the  drop  in  exchange. 
But  as  a  c^ass  thev  are  hated  by  the  com- 
munity. When  Kapp  and  von  Luettwitz 
marched  their  troops  into  Berlin,  the 
Bauer  Government  departed  to  Dresden, 
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allliough  it  could  have  prevented  the  in- 
vasion of  the  capital  had  it  been  aware 
of  wliat  was  happenin.ij.  It  organised  a 
general  strike  from  Dresden,  but  acted 
always  on  the  assumption  that  Kapp 
would  make  good  and  would  come  to 
some  coalition  arrangement  with  the 
Government. 

A  Dangerous  Weapon. 

The  general  strike,   however,   was   so 
successful  that  Kapp  and  his  associates 
were  rendered  powerless,  and  Bauer  re- 
turned  to   Berlin.      But   the   weapon   he 
had    used    turned    against    him    and    he 
found  that  he  had  to  do  as  the  leaders 
of   the   Trade    Unions    desired.       These 
practically    dictated    the   composition    of 
the  new  cabinet,  and  insisted  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Noske,  the  strong  man,  and  of 
others    to    whom    they    objected.      The 
unions  then  imposed  their  terms  on  the 
new   Government   in   what   is  known  as 
the  compact  of  March  20th.     The  effect 
of    this    compact    was    that    the    Trades 
Unions     dominated     the     position,     but 
although  it  was  claimed  bv  their  leaders 
that  they  had  14,000,000  workers  behind 
them,  in  actual  fact,  these  leaders-,  whilst 
they     had     control     of     the     executives 
of  the  unions,   had   little   real   authority 
over    the    workers    themselves    as    was 
shown  at  the  last  election.     Nevertheless. 
they  occupy  much  the  same  position  in 
respect  to  the  workers   as  did  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  in  Russia,   and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  might  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  Russian  dictators  did  the  occasion 
arise.      The    election    did    not    give    the 
extremists  a  majority,  and  again  a  Co- 
alition Ministry  has  been  formed,  which 
appears  to  be  dominated  by  Herr  Hugo 
Stinnes.    the    leader    of    the    Schiebers. 
Kapp.  although  he  led  the  Junker  faction, 
was  regarded  rather  as  an  anti-Schieber 
than  anything  else,  and  as  such  secured 
far  greater  support  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  done. 

Smoothing  the  Path  for  the  Extremists. 

Bauer  failed  because  he  had  no  mili- 
tary force  on  which  he  could  rely,  and 
the  insistence  of  the  Allies  on  the  dis- 
banding of  the  troops  which  are  up- 
holding the  present  Government  plays 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  small  but 
vigorous  group  of  extremists  who  control 
the  Trade  Unions.  It  is  significant  that 
when  the  Reds  were  defeated  in  West- 
phalia by  the  troops  of  the  Muller  Govern- 


ment, they  were  permitted  to  take  their 
weapons  to  their  homes  to  be  surren- 
dered there.  Their  leaders  promptly  in- 
structed them  to  keep  these  weapons  in 
readiness  for  a  fresh  revolt,  and  they  have 
them  yet.  It  seems  clear  enough,  that, 
by  demanding  the  surrender  of  rifles  and 
machine  guns,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
military' policing  forces  to  100,000  men, 
the  Allies  are  making  it  much  easier  for 
the  extremists  to  follow  Lenin's  example 
and  seize  control  of  the  Government, 
using  that  control  to  consolidate  their 
power.  The  leader  of  these  German 
"  Bolsheviks  "  is  a  certain  Herr  Legien, 
who  is  President  of  the  Association  of 
Trades  Unions.  He  appears  to  be  a 
strong  man,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  before  long  he  engineered 
a  coup  d'etat  which  would  substitute  for 
the  present  Government,  apparently 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  so  far  as  it  is  able,  a 
Government  whose  policy  would  be  to 
join  hands  with  the  Russians,  and  defy 
the  AlHes. 

In  Asia  Minor. 

The  Turkish  Government,  which  ob- 
viously has  no  control  at  all  over  the 
Turks,  is  to  be  compelled  to  sign  the 
amended  Peace  Treaty.  Its  signature, 
has.  of  course,  no  value  as,  isolated  in 
Constantinople,  under  Allied  guns,  it 
has  no  authority  save  in  that  city. 
Meanwhile,  the  Greeks  are  continuing 
their  invasion  of  Anatolia,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Allied  reports,  the  Young  Turks 
are  being  badly  cut  up.  The  Bulgarians, 
who  naturally  resent  the  Grecian  occu- 
pation of  Thrace  and  Adrianople,  are 
moving  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
raise  protest  from  Athens,  where  it  is 
suspected  that  the  Bulgars  are  contem- 
plating common  action  with  the  Turks 
in  Europe.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  Bulgarians  may  try  to  avoid  sur- 
rendering territory  to  the  Greeks  by 
threatening  military  action.  True,  the 
Allies  would  intervene — diplomatically — 
but  if  it  came  to  a  struggle,  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  rely  on  their  own  army. 
At  present  they  are  fully  engaged  in 
Asia  Minor,  where,  however,  their  suc- 
cess against  the  Turks  will  probably  have 
a  deterrent  effect  on  the  Bulgarians.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Bulgaria  is  one  of  the  most  self- 
contained  states  in  Europe,  and  that  its 
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■disarmament  has   not  been  carried  out. 
In  Mesopotamia  the  anti-British  rising-  is 
apparently  more  serious  than  was  at  first 
admitted.     Accounts   from  that  country- 
suggest  that  the  muddhng  which  charac- 
•terised  the  original  campaign  there  has 
not  yet  ceased,   and  considerable   doubt 
is  expressed  as  to  whether  General  Hal- 
dane,    the    new    commander-in-chief,    is 
the  right  man  for  the  difficult  job  there. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  British 
are    endeavouring    to    run    the    country 
■themselves,     instead    of    attempting    to 
teach    the    inhabitants    to    do    so.      Ap- 
parently these  do  not  realise  how  much 
better  our  way  is  than  theirs,  and  even 
;go  so  far  as  to  resent  our  dictation  by 
force  of  arms ! 
The  Passing  of  a  Great  Sailor. 
The   victory  of  the   Allies   over   Ger- 
many was  due  to  Lord  Fisher  more  than 
to  any  other  single  man.  and  it  is  fitting 
that  generous  recognition  of  this  should 
"be  made  when  the  daring  sailor  passed  to 
Tiis    rest.      He    was    a   man   of    original 
ideas,  disdainful  of  precedent,  a  hater  of 
red  tape.    He  had  great  conceptions,  and 
put  them  through  boldly,  unhesitatingly 
scrapping  to-day  what  had  been  built  yes- 
terday,  ever  looking   for   improvements 
which  would  render  to-day's  work  obso- 
lete to-morrow.     It  was  the  Fisher  era 
at  the  Admiralty  that  brought  the  British 
navy  up  to  the  high  standard  which  made 
possible  the  bottling  up  of  the  German 
fleet,  and  the  blockade  of  Germany.    He 
•conceived  the  all-big-gun-ship,  the  fam- 
ous dreadnought  type,  but  he  had  barely 
made  necessary  the  scrapping  of  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  by  this  introduction  than  he 
began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
mersible  cruiser,    which    would   in   turn 
make  the   dreadnought   obsolete.      Long 
before  it  dawned  on  most  naval  men.  he 
realised   that   oil   must   displace   coal    in 
the  navy,  and  was  all   for  the  building 
of    internal    combustion    engines    of   the 
Diesel    type.      The    submersible    cruiser 
will  soon  be  seen,  and  the  Diesel  engine 
will,    ere    long,    arrive,    and,    as    Lord 
Fisher  said,  will  do  away  with  engineers, 
stokers,  funnels,  and  boilers:  but  it  is  a 
splendid    illustration    of    his    wonderful 
foresight     to    find    that    he    was    urging 
these  things — which  are  only  now  being 
regarded    as    practical — as    long   ago    as 
1912.     Pie  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
sailor    the    British    navy    has    produced 


since  Nelson.  The  Victor  of  Trafalgar 
was  a  fighting  admiral,  who  revolution- 
ised naval  tactics ;  Fisher  was  a  creative 
genius,  who,  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  against  strong  opposi- 
tion, fashioned  a  weapon  which  saved 
the  Empire.  England  owes  him  a  debt 
which  posterity  will  recognise.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  man  that  he  died  poor. 

Why  Not  an  Open  Trial? 

The    refusal    of    the    Commonwealth 
Government  to  grant  Father  Jerger  an 
open  trial  certainly  suggests  that  it  dare 
not   face  having  to  disclose  the  reasons 
for  which  it  interned  him.   Dr  allow  the 
public  to  learn  why  it  is  trying  to  send 
him  away.     The  strong  agitation  against 
his  deportation  is  based  solely  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  being  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try without  being  given  a  fair  trial.     If 
the    evidence    produced   at    such    a   trial 
show^ed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  action 
which    really    imperilled    the    Common- 
wealth, no  voice  would  be  raised  against 
his  being  banished  from  the  land.      All 
the  Government  needs  to  do  is  to  grant 
such  a  trial.     Instead,  it  is  doing  every- 
thing in    its   power  to   get  him   surrep- 
tiously    out    of    the    country.       Father 
Jerger  is  almost  the  last  man  the  Gov- 
ernment  is   deporting,   or  trying  to   de- 
port.    All  the  others  have  been  hustled 
away  without  the  slightest  regard  being 
paid    to   their   protests.      Father   Jerger, 
however,  has  powerful  friends,  and  his 
deportation,    long    ago    decided   on,    has 
been  prevented  thus  far.     He  has  been 
put  on  board  ship  to  be  taken  away  be- 
fore now,  but  has  had  to  be  taken  ofT 
again  at  the  last  moment.    He  is  becom- 
ing  a   sort   of   a   white   elephant   to   the 
Government,  although  the  whole  trouble 
could    be    immediately    ended    by.    the 
granting   of  a   proper   trial.      One   can, 
however,  understand  the  refusal  of  the 
Government.      If    it    gives    way   in   this 
case,  admits  the  need  of  explaining  and 
iustifying  its  arbitrary  action,  it  will  be 
forced  to  listen  to  men  who  have  been 
interned,  who  demand  an  open  examina- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  which  they  were 
placed   behind    barbed    wire.      It    might 
prove  its  case  against  Father  Jerger,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  it  could  not  possibly 
justify  the   internment   of  many  of  the 
men  who  were  shut  up  for  years  in  pri- 
son camps  on  trumped-up  evidence. 
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New  Zealand  Notet. 

The  Government  is  allowing  fruit 
trees  from  Australian  nurserico  to  be 
imported  to  New  Zealand  during  a 
limited  period.  The  concession  applies, 
however,  only  to  those  varieties  that 
cannot  be  obtained  within  the  Dominion. 
Meantime,  Australia  declines  to  remove 
the  embargo  on  New  Zealand  potatoes, 
for  fear  of  a  potato  disease  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  North  Island. 

Parliament  has  been  amusing  itself 
with  a  motion  of  no-confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  motion  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment no  anxiety,  at  all,  but  it  gave 
members  an  additional  opportunity  of 
staling  grievances.  The  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party,  Mr.  Holland,  renewed 
his  protest  against  the  continuation  of 
the  censorship.  Many  of  his  own  letters 
were  still  censored.  Books  giving  fav- 
ourable accounts  of  the  workings  of  the 
Ryan  Government  in  Queensland,  and  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  Russia,  were 
excluded,  though  they  might  circulate 
freely  in  other  British  countries. 

The  Nauru  agreement  formed  another 
target'  for  the  Labour  leader's  criticism, 
In  this  regard,  the  Premier  has  an- 
nounced that  New  Zealand,  like  Aus- 
tralia, has  paid  her  share  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  Pacific  Phosphates  Com- 
pany for  its  interest  in  the  island.  He 
did  not  state  the  price.  Mr.  Holland  de- 
manded an  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Company  had 
gained  possession  of  the  deposits,  men- 
tioning that  Australian  journalists  had 
cast  doubts  on  the  legality  of  the  deal. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  charge  that  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  Ministers  were  among  the 
shareholders  of  the  Company,  which  was 
asking  a  payment  of  £3.000,000  from 
;  the  British.  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Governments. 

The  employment  of  Hindus  as  lab- 
ourers on  a  road  contract  in  the  South 
Island  led  to  a  strike  of  the  white 
workers.  The  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment wished  to  let  the  Hindus  under- 
take separate  contracts,  but  in  the  end 
agreed  to  do  without  their  services. 

Graziers  will  be  relieved  by  the  Pre- 
mier's announcement  that  space  for  New 
Zealand  meat  of  the  new  season  is  to  be 
provided  on  vessels  bound   for  Europe. 


Before  this  was  arranged,  the  prospects 
of  the  meat  market  were  anything  but 
bright.  It  was  expected  that  3.000,000 
carcases  would  be  in  store  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  season.  At  the  same  time 
reports  came  to  hand  that  the  old  stocks 
of  New  Zealand  meat  now  being  un- 
loaded on  the  English  market  were  off 
colour,  and  were  giving  New  Zealand 
produce  a  bad  name.  For  a  time  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  live-stock 
markets.  In  the  Wairarapa  district 
prices  for  steers  dropped  from  £10  and 
£12  to  £4,  and  sheep  which,  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  would  have  brought  40s.  to  60s.» 
were  sold  for  25s.  to  35s.  However, 
better  things  are  hoped  for,  as  America 
is  offering  lOd.  a  pound  for  New  Zea- 
land lamb. 

The   Polish   Debacle. 

The  events  which  have  led  up  to  the 
Polish  debacle  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ised as  follows: — The  Allies  at  Paris,, 
whilst  determined  to  give  effect  to  their 
promises  about  the  setting  up  of  a 
Greater  Poland — a  state  necessary  to  the 
French  scheme  of  Balance  of  Power — 
left  the  matter  in  a  very  nebulous  condi- 
tion. They  failed  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  the  Dantzig  question.  They  left  the 
fate  of  Teschen  to  be  decided  at  some 
future  date.  They  did,  it  is  true,  wrest 
a  province  from  Germany,  which  they 
presented  to  Poland;  but  thev  made  no 
attempt  to  fix  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
state  in  Galicia,  or  towards  Russia. 
The  Poles  were,  in  fact,  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Allies  would  accept 
as  boundaries  the  limits  of  any  territories 
they  were  able  to  take  and  hold.  They 
were  fully  aware  that  France  was  ur- 
gently anxious  for  Poland  to  become  a 
great  Power,  strong  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  Russia  in  an  alliance  against 
Germany.  Russia  was  in  chaos,  Eng- 
land. France  and  the  United  States  were 
actively  assisting  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  upset  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, and  discredit  the  Soviet  regime. 
The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
Polish  army  was  no  accident.  It  could 
not  have  come  into  existence  without  the 
active  help  of  the  Allies,  and  we  know, 
in  fact,  that  French  officers  were  largely 
responsible  for  its  training;  that  it  was 
armed  with  American  weapons,  and  was 
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paid  by  English  gold.  It  may  well  be 
that  Allied  statesmen  looked  upon  it  as 
a  rod  wherewith  to  beat  Germany,  shotild 
occasion  arise,  and  that  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  its  being  used  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  Poland.  Still,  they  are  cer- 
tainly responsible  for  putting  this  for- 
midable weapon  into  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious Poles,  itching  to  realise  their 
grandiose  dreams  of  setting  up  again  a 
vast  Poland,  reaching  from  Odessa  in 
the  south,  to  Riga  in  the  north. 

Russia  Did  Not  Seek  War. 

The  Allies  permitted  this'  army  to  try 
its  claws  in  Galicia,  apparently  approved 
its  efforts  to  wrest  that  province  from 
the  Ukrainians,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  perturbed  when  Pilsudski  be- 
gan to  push  beyond  the  Bug  River  into 
White  Russia.  It  was  surely  in  their 
power  to  have  compelled  the  Poles  to 
accept  the  armistice  offered  by  the 
Soviet  Republic,  but  instead,  they  al- 
lowed the  Polish  chiefs  to  refuse  to 
negotiate.  At  that  time,  it  is  true,  Dene- 
kine  was  still  in  the  field,  and  the  Polish 
invasion  compelled  Trotsky  to  maintain 
some  sort  of  a  force  in  the  west.  But 
it  was  clear  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  re- 
luctant to  take  military  action  against 
Poland,  and  were  genuinely  eager  to  ar- 
'  rive  at  a  settlement  with  die  Poles.  It 
,  was  only  when  Pilsudski  thrust  at  Kieff 

•  \  and  rushed  forward  to  the  Beresina,  that 
vhe   Soviet    Government   began   to   take 

steps  to  drive  back  the'  invaders.  The 
collapse  of  the  at  first  victorious  Polish 
army,  which  obviously  could  not  hold  the 
great  front  from  Vilna  to  Kieff,  has 
brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  which 
I  Lenin  can  use  to  Russia's  advantage,  in 
compelling  the  Allies  to  negotiate  with 
him. 

Bickering  Over  Poland. 

The  Poles,  jn  extremis,  have  appealed 
to  France  and  England  for  help,  and 
Lloyd  George  and  Millerand  have  been 
constrained  to  approach  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
asserts  that,  although  the  Allies  have 
formally  asked  Lenin  to  grant  an  armi- 

•  stice,  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  they  recognise  the  Soviet 
Government.    It  requires  a  p-ood  deal  of 

I  political  dexterity,  though,  to  explain  the 
j  position !  The  failure  of  the  Allies  to  pre- 
,    vent  the  Poles  attacking  Russia  certainly 


suggests  that  they  reckoned  the  assault, 
if  successful,  would  shake  Bolshevik  con- 
trol ;  if  a  failure,  would  bring  the  Poles 
to  their  senses,  and  make  the  delimita- 
tion of  their  frontier  more  easy.  They 
are  adroitly  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
Polish  disaster  to  their  own  advantage — 
as  is,  of  course,  only  right  and  proper. 
They  are  anxious  to  resume  trade  with 
Russia — but  on  their  own  terms.  The 
Russians  also  are  anxious  to  have  the 
blockade  lifted — but  on  their  terms. 
The  Allies  insist  that  they  will  drop 
negotiations  about  trade  resumption  un- 
less the  Russians  agree  to  grant  Poland 
an  armistice,  and  to  attend  a  conference 
in  London,  where  the  frontiers  between 
Russia  and  all  the  border  states  are  to 
be  determined.  The  Russian  reply  to 
this  pressure  has  not  yet  been  given,  but 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
opinion  of  leading  diplomatists  that 
Lenin  is  the  cleverest  ruler  in  Europe,  is 
based  on  sound  foundations.  He  is 
hardly  likely  to  play  into  Allied  hands, 
unless  it  benefits  his  country.  By  his 
settlement  with  Esthonia,  he  has  shown 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  insisting  on 
his  pound  of  flesh,  and,  being  already 
disposed  to  recognise  an  independent 
Poland,  providing  its  boundaries  confine 
it  to  those  districts  where  Poles  pre- 
dominate, he  will  lose  nothing  by  fall- 
ing in  with  the  Allies'  demands. 

The  Race  for  Russian  Orders. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Allies  to  resume  trade  with 
Russia,  without  recognising  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  powerful  commercial  interests  in 
Great  Britain,  there  would  have  been 
no  question  of  raising  the  blockade. 
Russia,  however,  was  anxious  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  goods  of  all  sorts, 
and  Allied  factories  were  in  dire  need  of 
many  Russian  prodjicts ;  therefore,  the 
trade  magnates  forced  the  politicals  to 
agree  to  negotiate  on  the  subject.  France 
objected  because  the  Soviet  Government 
had  refused  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  Tsar's  re- 
gime. In  the  end,  though,  she  was  over- 
ruled by  Italy  and  England,  and  nego- 
tiations were  begun  with  a  Bolshevik 
Commission  in  Denmark.  This  Commis- 
sion purchased  large  quantities  of  Dan- 
ish goods,  and  English  traders  hastened 
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to  Copenhagen  to  book  orders  also. 
There,  however,  they  had  a  very  cool  re- 
ception. How  could  Russia  buy  from 
the  nationals  of  countries  which  were 
maintaining^  a  blockade  of  Russian  ports, 
and  whose  war  vessels,  patrolling  the 
Baltic,  had  prevented  the  importation  of 
the  Danish  goods  just  purchased? 
Naturally  they  got  busy,  and  brought 
strong  pressure  to  bear  on  their  Govern- 
ment to  raise  the  blockade  which  pre- 
vented their  securing  Russian  orders. 
The  Labour  Unions  of  Great  Britain  also 
urged  its  abandonment,  although  they 
were  actuated  by  loftier  motives.  The 
Italians  frankly  demanded  immediate 
resumption  of  unfettered  trade  relations, 
and  in  the  end  Krassin  was  welcomed  in 
London. 

An  Absurd  Position. 

It  seemed  certain  that  the  forces  de- 
manding it  were  quite  strong  enough  to 
force  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  and 
the  starting  of  trade  relations  in  the 
near  future.  Allied  statesmen  have, 
however,  seen  in  the  Polish  catastrophe 
an  opportunity  of  getting  something 
more  from  Russia  .than  they  could  have 
obtained  had  the  trade  negotiations  been 
carried  on  to  their  inevitable  conclusion. 
It  is  wrong,  I  think,  to  assume  that  the 
sudden  desire  to  trade  with  Russia  wavS 
due  to  the  collapse  of  our  anti-Bolshevik 
Allies  in  Siberia  and  South  Russia.  The 
desire  existed  before,  but  the  forces  be- 
hind it  were  unable  to  squeeze  the  Gov- 
ernment effectively  until  all  hope  of  set- 
ting up  some  other  authority  in  Russia 
had  disappeared.  Now  we  are  assured 
that,  although  trade  with  Russia  is  to 
be  resumed,  the  Lenin  Government, 
which  directs  that  trade,  is  not  to  be  re- 
cognised. An  absurd  position.  The  re- 
starting of  commercial  relations  means, 
in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  All  the  state- 
ments now  being  made  arc  mere  camou- 
flage to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  Al- 
lied Governments  from  an  untenable 
position. 

The  New  Polish  Frontiers. 

The  Russians  will  insist  on  the  Bug 
River,  up  to  Brest-Litovski,  as  frontier 
between  them  and  the  Poles,  and  France 
and  Britain  can  hardly  demand  any 
other,  no  matter  what  the  defeated 
Poles  may  say.     It  is  the  geographical. 


strategical  and  ethnical  boundary  of 
Poland.  More  difficult  will  be  the 
drawing  of  the  line  in  Galicia,  but  it  will 
likely  continue  almost  due  south  from 
the  Bug  to  the  Carpathians,  with  Lem- 
berg  left  to  decide  which  side  of  it  the 
frontier  is  to  go.  It  is  very  significant 
that  the  districts  in  East  Prussia  claimed 
by  the  Poles  on  the  ground  of  their 
Polish  population,  have,  by  referendum, 
declared  their  desire  to  remain  part  of 
Germany  by  a  twelve  to  one  majority! 
Poland  just  now  is  hardly  an  inviting 
country  to  belong  to.  The  result  of  the 
plebiscites  in  these  areas  suggests  that 
Upper  Silesia  will  almost  certainly  vote 
against  Poland.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  district,  rich  in  coal  and  other 
minerals,  was  at  first  allotted  uncondi- 
tionally to  Poland,  and  that  the  Allies 
agreed  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  de- 
ciding the  matter  only  after  strong  pro- 
tests by  Germany ;  one  of  the  few  con- 
cessions the  Teutonic  delegates  were  able 
to  wring  "from  the  Allies  at  Versailles. 
The  proposed  conference  in  London  is 
also  to  settle  the  future  of  Dantzig,  an 
affair  which  the  Peace  Treaty  had  left 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  That  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  its  hands  is  eloquent  tes- 
timony of  the  failure  of  the  League  to 
occupy  anything  like  the  position  its 
sponsors  intended.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail.  The  Poles  are  furious 
that  they  have  not  been  given  control  of 
the  port,  but  a  defeated  people  will  not 
get  much  hearing,  even  though  in  grant- 
ing their  demands  the  Allies  seem  only 
to  harm  Germany.  Still,  behind  the  poli- 
tical manoeuvres  there  is  always  the  com- 
mercial interest,  and  it  would  no  doubt 
be  agreeable  to  Allied  traders  if  Dant- 
zig were  made  a  free  port  under  their 
control.  English  folk,  it  is  true,  have 
high  ideals,  but  they  remain,  in  the  end, 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  their  Gov- 
ernment knows  it. 

How  Could  the  Allies   Help? 

The  Allies  threaten  that  if  Lenin  does 
not  make  an  annistice  with  the  Poles, 
they  will  actively  support  the  latter. 
This  threat  is  hardly  likely  to  be  as- 
strong  an  inducement  to  the  Russians  to 
cease  fighting  as  is  the  bribe  of  trade 
resumption.  How  can  the  Allies  assist 
the  Poles  except  in  the  same  way  a&  they 
helped   Denekine  and   Koltchak?     That 
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is  to  say,  by  supplying  them  with  war  between  these  late  enemies  were  now, 
material  and  money.  That  assistance  he  said,  more  cordial  than  they  had  ever 
was,  in  the  end,  quite  insufficient  to  pre-  been  before.  It  was  arranged  at  the 
vent  the  overwhelming  of  these  generals,  conference  that  Italy  should  send  imme- 
and  it  wouVd  hardly  enable  the  Poles  diately  to  Austria  200,000  tons  of  wheat, 
to  avert  the  disaster  which  is  already  to  be  replaced  by  shipments  which 
overtaking  them.  There  is  obviously  a  America  was  sending  to  Europe  on  Aus- 
strong  feeling  in  England  against  send-  tria's  account.  Italy  also  undertook  to 
ing  troops  to  Europe  again,  and  France  help  in  securing  for  Austria  the  50,000 
will  hardly  have  any  to  spare  if  additional  tons  of  coal  daily  which  are  required  to 
German  districts  are  to  be  occupied  in  carry  on  the  life  of  that  country,  and 
the  West.  Lenin  is  undoubtedly  in  a  to  develop  the  port  of  Trieste,  which  the 
strong  position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Austrians  are  to  use.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  Allies  are  forced  to  protect  the  Poles,  that  one  reason  why  the  Italians  are  so 
and  must  choose  between  sending  armies  anxious  that  Austria  should  be  speedily 
into  Poland,  or  making  liberal  offers  of  rehabilitated  is  that,  without  Austrian 
trade  resumption,  agreemg  to  raise  the  commerce.  Trieste  would  rapidlv  decline 
blockade,  and  it  may  be  even  recognising  j„  importance, 
the  Soviet  Government.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances  it   would   seem  that   all   the  C'"''  War  in  China. 

Russians  need  to  do  is  to  press  on  and  A  new  complication  has  arisen  in  the 
continue  the  crumpling  up  of  the  Polish  strife  that  has  troubled  China  ever  since 
armies,  in  order  to  compel  the  Allies- to  the  revolution  of  1911.  The  military 
enlarge  their  present  offers.  It  may  be  party  in  the  North,  whose  autocratic  con- 
that,  as  tne  Poles  are  forced  back  to  a  duct  had  driven  the  Young  China  leaders 
shorter  front,  they  mav  be  able  to  make  to  set  up  a  rival  government  at  Canton, 
a  successful  stand,  if  the  necessary  is  now  divided  against  itself.  The 
munitions  and  money  are  forthcoming,  struggle  seems  to  be  mainly  for 'personal 
If  they  fail  to  do  this,  and  are  driven  power,  though  one  party  makes  the  popu- 
back  across  the  Bug.  Allied  offers-  will  la^  appeal  that  it  is  opposing  Japanese 
perforce  become  still  more  liberal.  The  influence.  The  military  aspect  of  the 
alternative  is  a  revolution  in  Poland,  the  crisis  is  really  the  least  interesting,  but 
(ipsetting  of  the  present  Government,  and  gome  knowledge  of  the  rival  generals  is 
the  making  of  peace  with  Russia  with-  needed  to  make  the  cable  news  intelli- 
out  reference  to  the  Allies.  ^ibie  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui  is  the  most 
Italy  Befriends  Austria.  prominent  figure.  He  was  known  in  the 
Austria's  principal  opponent  during  past  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  Yuan 
the  war  was  Italy,  but  the  Italians  do  not  Shih-kai,  and  as  one  of  the  organisers 
show  any  desire  to  prevent  the  restora-  of  China's  "  modern  "  army.  After  the 
tion  of  Austrian  industry  and  commerce,  revolution  he  became  Minister  of  War, 
Some  time  ago,  Herr  Renner,  Austrian  under  Yuan  Shih-kai's  presidency,  and 
Chancellor,  visited  Rome,  and  conferred  the  two  worked  heartily  together  against 
with  Signor  Nitti,  then  Prime  Minister,  the  Young  China  Party,  with  its  demo- 
The  latter  announced  that  the  Italian  cratic  ideals.  When  Yuan  Shih-kai  died. 
Government  was  determined  to  do  its  Tuan  Ohi-jui  became  leader  of  the  mili- 
utmost  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  tarists,  but,  while  opposing  democratic 
Austrian  Republic,  and  with  that  end  in  reform,  he  was  equally  averse  to  return- 
view,  a  series  of  conferences  were  to  be  ing  to  the  old  monarchy.  It  was  he  who 
held  between  experts  from  both  coun-  defeated  the  attempt  to  restore  the  in- 
tries.  He  said  Herr  Renner's  visit  was  fant  Emperor  to  the  throne  in  1917. 
bighly  significant,  as  it  most  happily  in-  Whether  he  has  dreams,  like  Yuan  Shih- 
augurated  a  new  era  of  good  fellowship  kai,  of  establishing  a  dynasty  of  his  own 
between  the  two  peoples.  Before  he  one  cannot  say,  but  he  has  failed  hitherto 
left.  Herr  Renner  declared  himself  to  win  popularity.  Even  after  his  vie- 
highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  he  tory  of  1917.  he  was  not  able  to  stay 
had  been  able  to  make  for  the  despatch  many  months  in  the  position  of  Premier, 
of  food  from  Italy,  and  the  improvement  and  his  resignation  was  hailed  as  open- 
of  commercial  exchange.     The  relations  ing  the  way  to  possible  reconciliation  of 
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North  and  South.  However,  even  in  re- 
tirement, he  has  been  recognised  as  the 
leader  of  the  Nortliern  military  party, 
and  it  seems  that  he  is  havinj^  another 
fling — some  say  the  last — for  power. 

The  Japanese   Issue  in   China. 

Young  China  has  frequently  accused 
the  Northern  militarists,  with  Tuan 
Chi-jui  at  their  head,  of  selling  the  coun- 
try to  Japan,  and  the  section  of  the 
Northern  party  that  has  now  broken 
away  from  Tuan  Chi-jui  is  making  a 
similar  accusation.  The  leader  himself 
is  not  blamed  so  definitely  as  General 
Hsu  Shu-tseng,  nicknamed  "  Little  Hsu" 
— possibly  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
President.  Hsu  Shih-chang.  It  is  he  who 
brought  about  the  recent  revocation  of 
Mongolia's  declaration  of  independence. 
As  this  brings  Mongolia  again  under 
China's  suzerainty,  one  might  expect  to 
hear  Hsu  Shu-tseng  lauded  as  a  patriot. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  indepen- 
dence ''  of  Mongolia  simply  meant  that 
she  came  under  Russia's  sway,  and  the 
revocation  is  taken  to  mean  a  probable 
transfer  of  Mongolia's  control  to  Japan. 
Hsu  Shu-tseng  was  largely  responsible. 
also,  tor  the  Chino- Japanese  military 
agreement  for  making  common  cause 
against  the  Bolsheviks  in  Siberia.  That 
scheme  has  been  Japan's  excuse  for  mak- 
ing herself  virtual  mistress  of  northern 
Manchuria,  where  China  had  hoped  to 
re-establish  her  authority,  the  Bolshevik 
Government  having  agreed  to  give  up 
the  old  Russian  "  sphere  of  influence." 
One  of  the  complaints  against  the  party 
of  Hsu  Shu-tseng  and  Tuan  Chi-jui  was 
that  the  agreement  with  Japan  was  not 
definitely  broken  off,  even  after  the 
Chinese  Eastern  (North  Manchurian) 
railway  had  been  occupied  by  Japanese 
troops- — and  that  in  no  polite  manner. 

Cause  of  the  New  Dissension. 

The  recent  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
appears  to  have  caused  the  most  power- 
ful leader  in  Manchuria.  General  Chang 
Tso-lin,  to  turn  against  the  military  fac- 
tion at  Peking.  He  denounced  the  mili- 
tary agreement  with  Japan,  which  he  had 
helped  to  make.  Now  he  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  campaign  against 
"  Little  Hsu."  Apart  from  this  Japan- 
ese issue.  "  Little  Hsu's  "  scheming  for 
power  has  turned  not  only  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  but  many  other   Northern   generals 


against  him.  He  is  said  to  be  aiming 
to  become  an  autocrat,  like  Yuan  Shih- 
kai.  Between  the  two  factions  Marshal 
Tuan  Chi-jui  hesitated  for  some  time, 
but  he  has  apparently  been  won  over  by 
"  Little  Hsu."  He  relies  on  the  support 
of  the  military  governors  of  the  North- 
ern provinces,  who  mostly  owe  their  ap- 
pointments to  his  influence,  but  he  may 
be  disappointed.  Against  him  General 
Chang  Tso-lin  will  have  powerful  back- 
ing, for  the  Manchurian  leader  has  a 
reputation  for  strength,  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  merciless  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  suppressed  in- 
surrection in  the  first  days  of  the  re- 
public. He  had  previously  done  mighty 
deeds  alternately  as  brigand  leader,  and 
as  a  high  officer  in  the  Imperial  army. 

Big  Possibilities.  ' 

Largely  by  chance  General  Chang 
Tso-lin's  faction  of  the  military  party 
has  placed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  Tuan  Chi-jui  and  "  Little 
Hsu."  The  anti-Japanese  appeal,  in 
which  also  there  is  unison  between 
Chang  Tso-lin  and  Young  China,  will 
assure  popular  support.  Tuan  Chi-jui 
is  opposed,  besides,  by  Premier  Chin, 
one  of  his  appointees,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Hsu  Shih-chang.  who,  though  a 
revered  old  official  of  Imperial  days,  is 
deemed  a  Liberal.  But  all  these  forces 
are  disunited,  and  may  be  able  to  achieve 
little  on  the  battlefield  against  the  solid 
cohort  which  Tuan  Chi-jui  hopes  to 
lead.  However,  military  victory  counts 
for  little  in  China,  as  Tuan  Chi-jui 
learned  in  1917.  Though  he  may  con- 
quer in  war,  his  authority  will  be  as  in- 
secure as  ever.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  office,  unless 
it  be  by  the  aid  of  Japanese  arms.  He 
has  Japanese  officers  in  his  forces  now. 
In  previous  disturbances  in  China,  Japan- 
ese have  played  a  prominent  part.  If 
the  present  internal  strife  continues  for 
long,  it  will  give  Japanese  Imperialists 
a  new  opportunity  to  assert  themselves 
in  China.  There  is  iust  a  possibility  of 
international  complications.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  hope  that  this 
split  among  the  militarists  of  North 
China  may  save  the  nation.  For  it 
brings  together  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ments in  both  North  and  South. 
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2V?oteMfcrafcer.]  [Amsterdam. 

TURKEY'S   FATE. 

The  eclipse  of  the  moon. 


Many  of  the  "cartoons  now  reaching 
Australia  deal  with  the  Turkish  situa- 
tion. The  most  interesting  are  those  which 
have  appeared  in  neutral  papers.  For 
instance,  the  artist  of  De  Notenkraker 
sugges.ts  the  British  domination  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  by  showing  Lloyd 
George's  head  eclipsing  the  crescent 
moon. 

Very  apt  is  the  cartoon  in  De  Amster- 
dammcr,  showing  all  the  different  Turk- 
ish provinces  being  ^taken  away  by  the 
European  countries,  whilst  unfortunate 
Armenia  is  being  left  deserted  by  Uncle 
Sam. 


i»e   Ainetai'aamiaer.i 


Armenia,  the  wallflower. 


(Amsterdam. 
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Jf  wcfta.] 


[Warsaw. 


Polish    Solmer  :    "Oh,    yes,    Bolshevik,    W(-;'l? 
negotiate — but    on     the    present    lines." 

Another    significant    cartoon    ii    iliat 
MOT-'wrTRsn  V  nirv/.^''*""^'""*-         which  appeared  in   the   German   Wahre 

"  Yoli   Will   argue  so   long  over   his  grave   that       JakoO,    VVhlCh    dcpiCtS    What    haS    actually 
you  will  tinriUy  awaken  him!" 


Wahr, 


Star.]  THR  INM'WNT  DIS'lTRHER.  [London. 
The    Exhausted    Man  :    "  Don't    a    feller    ever 
get   a   miniitt"s  pe;ue  in  this  world?" 


Star.]  [London. 

HITCHING     THE     SAGGING    TO    A    SPA. 


Kladderadarsch.i  THE   SUCCESSFUL   GARDENER. 

Since    Ebert  began   to  look  after  the  garden  all     the    seeds    have    sprung    up. 

high  prices,  bad  exchange,    etc.,    etc.) 


[Berlin. 
( Taxes,    strikes. 
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Sondaos  Nis^e.'\  [Stockholm. 

THE     FTRPT     yWMII^Y     QUARREL. 
France;   "I  shall  tld  ns  I  like." 
Englaxd  :   "  Not  while  we  are  married." 
France  :    "  Then  we'll   separate." 
England  :  "  Yes,  but  I  take  the  children !" 

happened.  The  Allies  have  been  arguing 
so  long  over  the  partition  of  Turkey  that 
the  Turk  has  taken  heart  of  grace,  and 
is  re-asserting  himself. 

The  cartoon  from  the   Polish   Mucha 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  is  parti- 


De    AmsterfJatnmer.]  [Amsteidam. 

RUSSIA    ATTACKED    PROM  TWO    SIDES. 

"  Can    they    bring    him    down  without    killing 
fiim?" 


Noteukraker.J.  [Amsterdam. 

CAILLAUX   EXILED. 
The  scapegoat. 
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Ktfcerifci.]  [Vienna. 

MARSHAL   FOCH,    THE   TERRIBLE   VICTOR. 

"  Disarm   the   German    l.nrbarians." 

cularly  significant  at  the  present  time 
when  the  Polish  army  is  flying  in  disas- 
trous retreat  before  the  victorious  Bol- 
sheviks. Now  the  Poles  are  praying 
for  an  armistice,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
agree  to  almost  any  terms  Lenin  cares  to 
dictate.  When  this  cartoon  was  drawn, 
the  successful  offensive  of  Pilsudski  to- 


Wiener  C  aricaturen.i  [Vienna. 

COMPANIONS    IN    MISFORTUNE. 
Austria  :    "  Suppose   we  join   our   resources?" 
Germany  :    "  Cert.unl.v,   even   p;irtnership   with 
you  can't   make  me  any  worse  off." 
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S:iiVr(l<ni    '\\^e'>t:ii!iis-tcr    Gozrtte.]       [London. 

"OI'TIORING     THE    LRAGiyK. 

()••  smothering  it? 


Eveninff  Ifcws.]  [London. 

Inpa>jt  i^iiK.voMENON :  "  Hut  yon  promised 
nie  a  porL" 

Makaoei:  :  "Yes,  dearie,  in  the  next  show. 
But,  good  Kraoions,  child,  this  one  may  run  for 
years  yet !" 

wards  Kieff,  had  jusi  begun,  and  the 
Poles  refused  absolutely  to  speak  of 
negotiating  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

David  Ix)w  is  as  clever  as  usual  in  his 
cartoon,  "  The  Infant  Disturber,"  and 
excels  himself  in  the  drawing,  showing 
Lloyd  George  and  Millerand  "  Hitching 
the  Sagging  to  a  Spa." 

Sondags  Nissc  well  depicts  the  first 
tiff  between  France  and  England,  and 


Nehelspalter.'i  [Zurich. 

THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS. 

The   seven  Associates  on  tour. 


Ncbelenoltrr.l  [Zurich 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

"  Now,  little  Swiss,  come  and  join  us !  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  members,  and  we  have 
provided  for  their  gi-adual  recovery." 


titfi.r. 


THE  USURPERS. 
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Jfer«c/i«.]  [Warsaw. 

IN     DANTZIG     AND     CONSTANTINOPI^E. 

fi^iGLAND :  "  Let  the  hot-blooded  Poles  and 
PVench  say  what  they  like.  Europe  is  all  right 
— for  us — who  hold  both  ends  of  it." 

shows  the  latter  demanding  the  German 
colonies,  and  Turkish  Provinces  in  the 
event  of  a  separation. 

The  League  of  Nations  comes  in  for 
.sarcastic  treatment  by  almost  every  car- 
toonist. There  is  hardly  one  who  does 
not  regard  it  as  a  complete  failure. 


Albany  Press.'\ 

STILL    AT    IT. 

The  Poles  are  very  bitter  concerning 
the  control  England  has  secured  over 
Dantzig,  but  now  the  unfortunate  people 
have  to  appeal  to  Great  Britain  for  as- 
sistance. 

W.  R.  Hearst  has  been  engaged  in  stir- 
ring up  feeling  against  England  in  the 
United  States,  and  Horatio  Bottomley 
has  been  carrying  out  a  propaganda 
against  America  in  England.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  ill-feeling  between  the  two 


/, 


aut:.\  Lc-nioii    Cij,    L   S.A. 

»VHY    NOT    AN    INTEHN'ATIONAL    BOUT 
BETWEEN    TROUBLEMAKERS? 


BtarJl  [London. 

THEIR   WITS-END-TIDE. 
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Sun.] 


SEASICK. 


[Pittsburgh. 


Daily   Express.]  [London. 

•'  I  won't  rule  meself,  begorra,  and  I'll  see  that 
no  one  else  does !" 


great  English-speaking  peoples  should 
be  fanned  into  bitterness.  It  is  comfort- 
ing ^o  reflect,  however,  that  although 
many  unthinking  people  of  both  coun- 
tries have  no  good  word  to  say  about 
their  cousins  across  the  sea,  when  it  comes 
to  really  serious  matters,  the  two  peoples 
are  at  one. 


Most  cartoonists  regard  the  solution 
of  the  Irish  question  as  almost  impos- 
sible, but  they  find  plenty  of  humour  in 
the  situation. 

The  direct  relation  between  increased 
wages  and  the  higher  cost  of  living  is 
shown  in  many  cartoons,  two  of  the  best 
of  which  are  re])roduced  on  this  page. 


Stm.]  [Pittsburgh. 

A     FAVOURITE    GAME    THESE    DAYS. 


Naggen.]  [Stockholm. 

ON   THE   ROUNDABOUTS. 

Higher  Prices  (to  Higher  Wages)  :  "  Don't 
fret  yourself,  my  friend,  you  will  never  get  past 
me !" 
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LAWRENCE.  THE  BRITISH  ARABIAN  KNIGHT. 


If  the  medical  board  had  accepted 
Thomas  Lawrence  as  a  private  in  "  Kit- 
chener's Mob,"  in  1914.  the  world  would 
have  lost  one  of  the  classic  romances  of 
war.  The  young  man  was  frail,  only 
five  feet  three  in  hei,2;ht.  If  the  doctors 
knew  that  he  was  an  Oxford  graduate, 
and  an  archeologist,  they  probably  decided 
that  he  was  thereby  the  less  fitted  for 
active  service.  Within  four  years  of 
that  time  Lawrence  had  organised  the 
mutually  hostile  tribes  of  Arabia  into  an 
army  of  200,000,  and  led  them  to  victory 
over  the  Turks,  co-operating  with  Field- 
Marshal  Allenby  in  the  Palestine  cam- 
paign. He  has  been  offered  knighthood, 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  a  commission  as 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  arm)' — 
so  we  are  told  by  Lowell  Thomas,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  campaign — but 
be  declined  all  these  honours. 

The    .«;tory    of    the     daring    strategy 

whereby  Allenby  duped  the  Turks,  and 

of   the   important    part   played   in   those 

operations    by    the    Arab    forces    under 

Lawrence's  direction,  is  told  in  the  June 

number  of  Asia.    Mr.  Thomas  compares 

the  strategy  to  the  Trojan  horse  of  the 

ancient   Greeks,  but  he  carries  us  back 

to    ancient     romance    more    completely 

when  he  tells  of  the  leader  of   armies, 

Lawrence,   acting   as   his   own   spy,   and 

spving    with    such    picturesque    resource 

as  one  does  not  expect  to  find  except  in 

fiction. 

During  the  big  campaign  in  Arabia,  when- 
ever Colonel  Lawrence  engaged  in  conducting 
a  major  military  operation,  or  planted 
"tulips"  along  the'  Hejaz  railway  to  blow  up 
Turkish  trains,  he  would  disguise  himself  as 
an  outcast  woman,  and  slip  along  the  enemy 
lines.  This  was  the  best  disguise  for  a  spy. 
for  the  Turkish  sentinels  considered  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  say.  "  Stop,  who  goes 
there?"  to  a  woman.  Time  and  again  he 
penetrated  hundreds  of  miles  into  enemy 
territory,  where  he  obtained  much  of  the 
<?ata  which  later  enabled  Field-Marshal  Sir 
H.  H.  AUenby's  Palestine  army,  and  Emir 
Feisal's  Arabian  forces  to  overwhelm  the 
Turks  in  one  of  the  most  dazzling  and  bril- 
lian/    cavalry   operations   in   history. 


Though  he  liked  the  Arab-woman  dis- 
guise, he  sometimes  fottnd  it  best,  in 
going  right  among  Turkish  troops,  to 
parade  brazenly  in  British  uniform.  The 
Turkish  soldiers  saluted  him  as  though 
he  were  a  German  officer. 

His  operations  in  the  enemy  territory 
were  partly  spy-work,  and  partly  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  local  tribes  to  harass 
the  Ttirks  when  the  time  should  come  for 
the  attack.  He  did  notable  work  in  this 
direction  during  1917.  His  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Arabs  is  typified  in  the 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Metawileh 
tribe  in  Syria,  near  Baalbek. 

Lawrence  went  on  to  the  tents  of  the  Meta- 
wileh, where  he  pulled  aside  his  veil,  and  re- 
vealed his  identity.  The  sheiks  gathered 
around  the  new  Englisli  Prince  of  Mecca,  and 
clamoured  for  a  Syrian  revolution  at  once. 
Lawrence  explained  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe.  .  .  .  However,  he  found  the  Meta- 
wileh so  keen  for  a  raid  or  a  lark  of  some 
kind  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  them 
in  what  he  always  referred  to  as  "  a  cinema 
show."  .  .  .  That  night,  followed  by 
every  able-bodied  man.  woman  and  child  in 
the  tribe,  Lawrence  went  down  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Turkish  railway,  which  runs  from 
Constantinople  and  Aleppo,  through  Baalbek 
to  Beirut.  He  .'^elected  one  of  the  largest 
steel  and  concrete  bridges  in  the  Near  East 
as  the  object  of  the  evening's  diversion.  After 
planting  his  "  tulips  "  under  both  ends  of  the 
bridge,  and  under  all  ils  ba.stions,  he  carried 
an  electric  wire  connecting  all  the  charges  to 
the  summit  of  a  nearby  hill,  which  the  people 
of  the  Metawileh  were  occupying  as  a  grand- 
stand. .  .  .  He  threw  in  the  switch,  and 
sent  the  great  bridge  .skyward  in  a  mass  of 
flame  and  smoke.  The  Metawileh  to  the  last 
man  were  convinced  of  the  might  of  the  Al- 
lies. 

We  are  not  told  how  it  happened  that 
there  were  no  Turks  on  guard  at  this 
bridge,  but  those  who  know  the  ways  of 
Eastern  soldiers  will  not  be  surprised. 
More  often  Lawrence  went  in  peril  of 
his  life.  Only  his  disguise  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  dialects  of  the  country  saved 
him  from  being  taken  by  the  Turks. 
Once  he  was  so  well  disguised  as  a 
tribesman  that  Turkish  soldiers  arrested 
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him  on  a  charge  of  having^  deserlcd  from 
their  forces.  He  managed  to  escape. 
His  predicament  was  no  less  awkward 
when,  disgniscd  as  a  woman,  he  was  fol- 
lowc(l  hy  Tnrks  vviio  wished  to  make 
love.  Usually  on  these  spying  tours  the 
Englishman  was  accompanied  Ijy  a  single 
Bcdouiu. 

Lawrence's  ingenuity  made  the  best 
of  some  awkward  situations  during  the 
final  advance  on  Damascus,  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  tribes  he  was  leading 
was  shown  by  his  modest  withdrawal  in 
favour  of  Emir  Feisal,  when  the  time 
came  for  actual  occupation  of  that  city. 
But  the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  cam- 
paign tend  to  hide  the  man  Lawrence 
from  us.  Wc  get  nearer  to  him  in  quieter 
times.  Before  the  war  he  showed  his 
independence  of  spirit  by  departing  from 
the  worn  ways  of  the  archeologists,  and 
joining  the  Oxford  expedition  to  exca- 
vate the  ruins  of  Carchemi.sh,  capital  of 
the  ancient  Hittite  Empire.  Visitors  to 
the  excavations  noted  the  young  man's 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  natives, 
and  he  seeins  to  have  been  drawn  to  seek 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Arab 
mind,  and  Arab  ways.  He  so  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people  that  at  one  time 
he  was  made  Sheik  of  a  tribe  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. His  success  in  organising  the 
Arabian  armies  was  due  in  part,  of 
course,  to  the  aid  of  British  gold. 
£200,000  per  month  being  sent  to  pay 
King  Hussein's  armies.  But  others  had 
money  also ;  they  failed  for  lack  of  Law- 
rence's gaiius  of  understanding.  By 
playing  on  religious  sentiments,  Law- 
rence induced  mutually  hostile  chiefs  to 
recognise  the  leadership  of  Hussein  and 
Feisal.  and  to  respect  other  sherccfs, 
descendants  of  Mohammed. 

Until  he  became  their  undisputed  leader. 
Lawrence  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the 
King  of  the  Hejaz,  and  his  four  sons,  prin- 
cipally Emir  Feisal.  He  even  lived  with  the 
leaders,  tiiat  he  might  be  with  them  when 
tliey  were  dining  and  holding  audiences  in 
their  tents.  It  was  his  theory  that  giving 
direct  and  formal  advice  was  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  the  constant  dropping  of  ideas  in 
casual  talk.  ...  On  one  occasion  Law- 
rence was  dining  with  Emir  Feisal  and  some 
of  his  leaders  not  far  from  Akaba.  The  Arab 
chieftains  tliought  it  would  be  a  beautiful 
idea  to  take  Deraa,  an  important  railway  jimc- 
tion  hundreds  of  miles  farther  north,  just 
south  of  Damascus.  Lawrence  knew  that 
Deraa   could   be   captured,  but  he   also   knew 


that  at  that  stage  of  the  campaign  it  could 
not  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  so  he  said, 
"  Oh,  yes,  that's  a  iinc  idea ;  but  first  let's  work 
out  the  details."  So  a  great  council  of  war 
was  held,  but  the  longer  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, somehow  the  less  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested itself.  In  fact,  the  Arab  leaders  became 
so  disheartened  that  they  actually  suggested 
retreating  from  the  position  they  occupied  at 
that  moment.  Then  Lawrence  delicately  sug- 
gested that  such  a  retreat  would  greatly  anger 
the  King  of  the  Hejaz,  and  little  by  little 
he  prevailed  upon  them  to  go  through  with 
the  original  plan 'for  capturing  Akaba,  which 
was  his  first  objective. 

For  liis  success  with  the  Arabs  Law- 
rence himself  gives  much  credit  to  a 
forerunner,  Charles  M.  Dought)*,  who 
went  openly,  as  a  Christian,  to  explore 
■the  forbidden  country  of  the  Moslems. 
Earlier  explorers  had  disguised  them- 
selves as  followers  of  Mohammed. 
Doughty  went  without  money  and 
without  arms,  but  carried  vaccina- 
ting appliances,  and  won  his  way 
by  inoculating  the  Arabs.  He  had  many 
narrow  escapes.  The  fact  that  he  did 
escape  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  defenceless.  At  any 
rate  he  made  a  track  among  the  Arabs 
for  Lawrence,  who  also  went  openly  a.s 
a  Christian.  However,  Lawrence  does 
not  seem  to  nave  taken  his  religion  over- 
seriously,  as  he  would,  at  the  request  of 
the  Arabs,  either  recite  Christian 
prayers  or  join  with  them  in  their  wor- 
ship of  Mohammed. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  live  as  an  Arab 
arnong  Arabs.  The  people  will  condone 
breaches  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  a 
foreigner  who  wears  foreign  dress,  lives 
as  a  foreigner.  But  if  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  Arab,  he  must  play  the 
part  to  perfection,  or  he  is  ruined.  Law- 
rence said : 

H  you  use  Arab  costume  at  all,  go  the 
whole  length.  Leave  your  English  friends  aiid 
customs  on  the  coast,  and  fall  back  entirely 
on  Arab  habits.  ...  But  the  stram  of 
living  and  thinking  in  a  foreign  language,  the 
rude  food,  strange  clothes,  and  stranger  ways, 
with  the  complete  loss  of  privacy  and  qmet, 
and  the  impossibility  of  ever  relaxing  your 
watchful  imitation  of  others  for  months  on 
end,  provide  such  an  added  stress  to  the  or- 
dinarv  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  Bedit, 
the  climate  and  the  Turks,  that  this  road 
should  not  be  taken  without  serious  thought. 

Lawrence  himself  went  the  whole 
length.  He  learned  the  arts  of  the  wan- 
dering    Arabs— the     Bedouins — till     he 
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could  excel  their  own  adepts.  In  coun- 
sel he  was  careful  not  to  speak  unless 
he  had  something  worth  saying.  In  dress 
he  sought  to  be  impressive  and  impos- 
ing to  a  people  having  great  regard  for 
appearances.  He  wore  a  magnificent 
Arab  head-dress.  Nearly  always  he 
wore  beautiful  robes  of  pure  white — 
that  is,  of  course,  when  he  was  not  spy- 
ing. He  had  an  extra  camel  to  carry 
his  changes  of  clothes,  and  took  with  him 
two  or  three  personal  servants.  These 
were  slaves,  lent  to  him  by  King  Hus- 
sein, for  no  Christian  may  possess  slaves 
in  Holy  Arabia. 

In  mastering  another  difficulty  Law- 
rence showed  himself  unique  among 
Westerners.  He  learned  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  ways  of  the  camel.  But 
that  is  a  story  in  itself. 

In  his  relations  with  womanhood  he 
declined  to  do  as  the  Arabs  do — to  in- 
dulge in  loose  talk.  Thereby  he  won 
respect  and  trust. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  among  such 
wild  folk  as  the  Bedouins  can  well  un- 
derstand what  was  Lawrence's  task. 
These  children  of  the  desert  still  adhere 
to  the  Mosaic  law  of  "  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  life  for  a  life,"  and  family  feuds 
dragf  on  over  centuries  of  murder.  Raid- 
ing and  looting  are  common  diversions, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Bedouins'  skill 
in  these  practices  helped  our  forces 
greatly  by  harassing  the  Turks! 

The  sketch  of  Lawrence's  own  body- 
guard of  eighty  is  enlightening. 

AH  its  members  were  famous  fighters,  who 
possessed  such  powers  of  endurance  that  they 
could  ride  hard  for  a  day  and  a  night,  if 
necessary.  They  were  required  to  be  ready 
for  a  raid  on  the  Turks  at  any  moment,  and 
alway.s  to  keep  up  with  their  leader  on  the 
trek.  No  man  was  accepted  who  could  not 
with  one  hand  leap  into  the  camel  saddle  at 
the  trot,  and  carry  a  rifle  in  the  other.  .  .  . 
Nearly  every  man  in  the  Hejaz  forces  wanted 
to  join  the  bodyguard,  because  Lawrence  took 
it  with  him  on  raiding,  bridge-blowing,  and 
train-wrecking  expeditions,  all  of  which  pro- 
vided much  loot  and  many  thrills — gifts  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Bedouin. 

Tlic  bodyguardsmen  received  specially 
high  pay.  They  dressed  extravagantly, 
and,  when  in  the  towns,  delighted  to 
swag^fir  about  in  gorgeous  costumes. 
TViey   had   a   liking   for   practical    jokes. 


At  Al-caba  they  took  the  Governor's  pet 
white  camel  and  painted  it  red  and  blue. 
Lawrence  had  to  get  the  perpetrators  out 
of  prison.  In  fact,  prison  was  the  usual 
place  to  find  his  devoted  "  sons  "  after 
a  visit  to  civilisation. 

The  many  failings  of  the  Arabs  were 
largely  compensated  by  their  faithful- 
ness to  the  ideals  of  hospitality.  Though 
the  Turks  offered  a  reward  of  £100,000 
for  the  capture  of  Lawrence,  they  could 
not  induce  anyone  to  betray  him.  Once, 
indeed,  the  chief  of  a  hostile  tribe,  the 
Beni  Sakr,  did  attempt  to  capture  him 
by  treachery,  but  the  chief's  own  people 
were  so  disgusted  with  him,  that  they 
put  poison  in  his  coffee. 

Living  as  the  Arabs  live,  Lawrence 
was  not  likely  to  be  over-severe  upon 
their  wild  excesses.  Mr.  Thomas  tells 
in  a  calm  matter-of-fact  way  how  a  com- 
pany of  Lawrence's  men  turned  machine 
guns  against  250  German  prisoners,  and 
"  wiped  them  out."  The  Arabs  had  been 
angered  by  a  massacre  committed  by 
Turks,  but  apparently  their  only  com- 
plaint against  the  Germans  on  this  oc- 
casion was  that  they  had  found  "  one  of 
Lawrence's  men  with  a  fractured  thigh 
pinned  to  the  ground  with  two  German 
bayonets."  We  are  not  told  where  Law- 
rence was  while  his  men  were  wiping 
out  the  250  helpless  prisoners,  nor  how 
he  regarded  the  act. 

Such  is  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Lawrence, 
whom  Asia  introduces  as  "  the  twenty- 
six-year-old  archeologist,  who,  without 
any  previous  experience,  led  the  Arab 
forces."  Perhaps  Mr.  Thomas's  articles 
are  too  fulsome  in  praise.  But  there 
seems  good  reason  for  his  comparing 
this  romantic  young  leader  with  General 
Gordon  and  Lord  Give  and  others,  who 
were  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Orient.  His  achievements  are  summed 
up  thus : 

It  was  the  young  Englishman  who  destroyed 
the  thousand-year-old  network  of  blood  feuds, 
the  thousand  miles  of  semi-lawless  country 
between  Mecca  and  Damascus.  He  it  was 
who  built  up  the  Arabian  army.  He  it  was 
who  planned  all  the  strategy  of  the  Arabian 
campaign,  and  actually  led  the  Arabs  into 
battle.  He  it  was  who  captured  Damascus, 
and  established  a  government  for  Prince 
Feisal.  ...  It  is  certain  that,  but  for 
him,  Hussein  ibn  Ali.  the  aged  Shereef  of 
Mecca,  would  not  be  King  of  Hejaz  to-day. 
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GOVERNOR  COX  AND  PRESIDENT  WILSON'S 

MANTLE. 


President  Wilson's  party,  in  choosing 
a  candidate  for  the  coming  Presidential 
election,  showed  no  liking  for  candidates 
who  had  opposed  the  President.  The 
choice  was  between  three  men,  who  had 
been  thoroughly  loyal  to  their  chief 
throughout  the  war — McAdoo,  the  war 
treasurer  and  the  President's  son-in- 
law  ;  Attorney-General  Palmer,  who  had 
made  merciless  war  on  the  critics  of  the 
war  administration,  and  later  on  the 
"Reds.";  and — less  famous,  but  equally 
loyal — James  M.  Cox.  "  War  Governor  " 
of  Ohio.  Cox  seems  to  have  been 
chosen,  like  Harding,  the  Republican 
party's  candidate,  because  the  supporters 
of  the  more  prominent  candidates  were 
irreconcilable,  and  perhaps  also  because, 
like  Harding,  he  comes  from  Ohio.  Such 
is  the  careful  calculation  of  votes  that 
each  party  thinks  it  wise  to  choose  a  can- 
didate from  a  State  whose  majority  may 
go  either  way,  each  hoping  that  personal 
considerations  may  turn  the  balance  in 
that  State,  and  so  possibly  decide  the 
election.  Ohio  is  such  a  State.  Not 
only  are  both  the  candidates  from  the 
same  State;  both  are  distinctly  party 
men;  both  are  safe  politicians;  and  both. 
it  happens,  are  newspaper  men.  In 
newspaper  life  Cox  has  had  an  even 
more  successful  career  than  Harding, 
and  he  certainly  has  the  advantage  of 
greater  public  administrative  experience. 
But  perhaps  such  considerations  will 
hardly  count  in  an  election  campaign, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  fought  on  purely 
partisan  lines — unless  a  third  party  in- 
tervenes. 

The  loyalty  of  Governor  Cox  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  may  be  gauged  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  echoed  the  Presi- 
dent's idealist  utterances  during  the  war. 
He  wrote  an  article  for  The  Forum  in 
August.  1918,  telling  of  Ohio's  war 
work,  in  which  he,  as  Governor,  was 
chief  organiser.  He  spoke  proudly  of 
the  success  of  his  patriotic  education 
scheme  in  keeping  war  enthusiasm  at  a 
high  pitch.  But  he  gave  President  Wil- 
son a  good  share  of  the  credit: 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  in  sustain- 
ing the  morale   of  the  home,  is  the  general 


conviction  that  the  President  has  at  heart,  in 

])rosecuting  the  war,  no  aims  unworthy  of 
.Xmerican  citizens.  The  common  people  have 
been  brought  to  feel,  by  his  far-sighted 
quality,  that  all  their  efforts  in  winning  the 
war  will  contribute  to  a  just,  honorable  and 
lasting  peace.  Without  this  basis  of  senti- 
ment, no  methods  could  have  been  so  effective 
as  they  are  in  developing  the  morale  of  the 
folks  at  home. 

It  is  probably  on  his  war  record  that 
Governor  Cox  will  appeal  to  the  electors. 
He  threw  himself  into  war  work-  with 
fervour,  and  was  tactful  enough  to  win 
the  co-operation  of  numerous  voluntary 
organisations,  especially  of  women.  He 
took  the  unusual  course  of  appointing  a 
woman  to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence for  the  State,  considering  that  the 
war-workers  of  the  gentle  sex  should 
have  direct  representation.  With  such  en- 
couragement the  women  of  Ohio  organ- 
ised 78  county  units,  and  450  township 
units ;  they  made  a  campaign  against  vice 
to  save  the  soldiers  in  the  training  camps 
from  the  peril  of  disease,  and  they  un- 
dertook the  difificult  task  of  "  keeping 
women  at  nome  and  at  work." 

Governor  Cox  went  vigorously  into 
the  direction  of  production  during  the 
war.  In  seasons  of  peculiar  difficulty  he 
organised  the  distribution  of  seed  among 
the  farmers,  and  gave  them  valuable  as- 
sistance with  motor-driven  machinery. 
He  organised  also  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, among  which  he  regarded  the 
State's  shipbuilding  as  of  especial  im- 
portance. 

The  war  had  labour  problems  for 
Ohio,  and  in  meeting  them  Governor 
Cox  took  a  middle  course.  On  the  one 
hand  he  refused  to  suspend  the  regula- 
tions that  had  been  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers,  and  he  would  not 
order  a  general  registration  of  women 
for  industrial  work.  On  the  other  hand 
he  insisted  that  no  male  of  the  working 
class  should  be  idle.  "  If  a  man  is  un- 
willing to  produce  as  he  consumes,"  he 
declared.  "  it  devolves  upon  the  State  to 
exact  from  him  his  measure  of  work. 
.  .  .  Ohio  is  trying  to  supply  a  maxi- 
mum consumption.  All  should  be  at 
work.  The  tramp  and  the  vagrant  are 
{Continued  on  page  93-) 
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All  goods  imported  and  exported  at 
Dantzig  without  permission  are  now  be- 
ing confiscated,  and  no  compensation  is 
being  paid. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  has 
imposed  a  tax  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  sell- 
ing price  of  coal,  and  a  tax  of  twenty 
hellers  per  kilo,  on  meat. 

It  is  significant  that  the  strongest  pro- 
tests against  the  proposed  soldiers'  bonus 
in  the  United  States  have  come  from 
the  soldiers  themselves. 

A  new  oil-field  discovered  in  Argen- 
tina promises  well.  Several  wells  have 
already  been  sunk — one  of  them  yielding 
over  4000  litres  of  oil  daily. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Czecho-Slovak 
manufacturers  to  secure  cotton,  the 
Americans  have  arranged  to  extend 
them  a  credit  of  several  million  dollars. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  is  divid- 
ing land  amounting  to  40,000,000  acres 
among  the  landless  peasants.  Over  1000 
land-surveyors  are  engaged  in  the  task. 

Desertions  from  the  United  States 
navy  in  the  last  six  months  of  1919  num- 
bered 4666.  including  1000  petty  officers. 
Over  1000  officers  have  resigned  since 
the  Armistice. 

Owing  to  the  high  exchange  of  the 
Argentina  dollar,  gold  is  being  sent  to 
that  country  in  large  quantities.  Since 
1914,  the  reserve  has  been  increased  by 
over  £50,000.000. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  recently  ex- 
pelled sixty  Germans  without  giving  any 
reason  for  its  action.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  they  had  had  some  share 
in  the  negro  rising  in  January  of  this 
year.  / 


The  Imperial  Treasury  in  Germany  is 
experimenting  with  three-mark  and  five- 
mark  pieces,  made  of  porcelain.  The 
new  coins  are  light  and  strong,  and  can- 
not be  counterfeited. 

No  fewer  than  221  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  in  the  .United 
Kingdom  increased  their  price  during 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  Since 
then,  many  more  have  done  so. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  April  la&t,  Argen- 
tina had  exported  3,500,000  tons  of 
wheat,  maize,  linseed  and  oats.  This 
compares  with  the  850,000  tons  exported 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

A  paper  issued  by  the  French  Minis- 
try for  Industry  shows  that  the  produc- 
of  the  Lorraine  steel  industry  has  fallen 
from  2,000,000  tons  per  annum  before 
the  war,  to  less  than  a  third  of  that 
quantity. 

Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Company,  the 
well  known  chocolate  manufacturers, 
have  set  aside  £70,000  for  increased 
pensions  for  their  employees.  Under 
their  new  scjieme  these  will  cost  £35,000 
annually. 

A  German  orchestra  from  Bremen, 
conducted  by  Professor  Ernst  Wendel, 
recently  visited  Rome,  where  it  gave 
many  selections  from  Beethoven,  Wag- 
ner and  Brahms.  The  concerts  were 
most  popular. 

Now  that  petroleum  is  available,  the 
Ukrainian  Government  guarantees  that 
the  Volga  fleet  will  transport  3,000,000 
poods  of  salt  from  Perm,  and  3,500,000 
poods  of  grain  from  the  Viola^^a  basin. 
A  pood  is  36  lbs. 

Five  hundred  children  from  famine 
areas  in  Austria  were  <being  entertained 
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in  Enp;land  in  May,  and  other  parlies 
were  to  be  brought  during  I.lay  and  June. 
Thousands  have  been  taken  to  Switzer- 
land, Spain  and  Sweden. 

Britain's  imports  of  petroleum  in  all 
forms  increased  from  488.000,000  gal- 
lons in  1913  to  1,327,000.000  gallons  in 
1918.  The  value  increased  from  ilO,- 
857,000  to  £64,070,000.  The  increase 
was  almost  entirelv  in  fuel  oil — 95,000,- 
000  gallons  to  842,000,000  gallons. 

During  April,  which  was  declared  a 
special  Labour  month  in  Russia,  the 
Techelianinsk  mines  produced  1,300,- 
000  poods  of  coal,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected 900,000.  New  coal  seams  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  district, 
and  will  soon  be  worked. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  March  was  699,000 
tons,  being  the  greatest  output  for  any 
month  since  the  signing  of  the  Armi- 
stice. The  production  of  steel  ingots 
and  castings.  840,000  tons,  was  also  the 
highest  since  the  war  ended. 

Riots  occurred  in  Panama  in  May  as 
demonstrations  against  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  most  of  Taboga 
Island  for  the  defence  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Crowds  held  up  a  motor  car  in 
which  General  Pershing  was  driving. 
Some  Panama  officials  were  injured. 

The  fifty  paper  mills  of  Norway  pro- 
duce 125,000  tons  of  paper  annually. 
The  Norwegian  "Government  is  now  re- 
quiring makers  to  supply  the  Norwegian 
newspapers  with  their  full  needs  of 
paper  at  a  price  below  cost.  If  they  do 
not  do  this  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  export  business  at  all. 

K-^-^li^h  syndicates  have  acquired  some 
of  the  largest  corn  milling  and  wood 
saying  concerns  in  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
ga'-''^n  Government  h?s  taken  measures 
to  secure  that  the  foreign  capital  intro- 
duced shall  remain  in  the  country,  and 
not  serve  as  a  means  of  enabling  plant 
to  be  dismantled  and  sent  abroad. 

Bibles,  prayer-books  and  hymn-books 
in  the  German  language,  and  any  other 
German  books  intended  for  use  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Australia,  are  not 
to  be  imported  i"to  Australia  unless  by 
special  consent  of  the  Government.   This 


new  embargo  was  proclaimed  in  the 
Commonwealth  Gazette,  of  July  8. 

Twenty  thousand  francs  were  ex- 
pended on  the  funeral  of  Gaby  Deslys, 
she  having  set  out  in  her  will  that  she 
should  have  a  beautiful  funeral,  which 
was  to  cost  that  sum.  Her  bequest  of 
her  home  to  the  City  of  Marseilles  as  a 
hospital  is  conditional  upon  not  less  than 
100  francs  per  month  being  spent  on  her 
grave  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pierre,  in 
that  city. 

Before  the  war  the  Polish  textile  fac- 
tories employed  87,000  workers.  Statis- 
tics published  in  April  show  that  only 
23,000  are  now  at  work  in  these  fac- 
tories. The  number  of  cotton  spindles 
before  the  war  was  1,435,000.  In  April 
only  500.000  were  in  use.  The  position 
was  worse  in  the  woollen  factories, 
where,  of  the  1,120,350  spindles,  only 
239,230  were  turning. 

More  Portland  stone  than  was  used 
in  building  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  re- 
quired for  the  tombstones  of  British  sol- 
diers who  fell  in  France !  Over  500,000 
headstones  will  be  erected  before  the 
work  is  finished.  Fifty  thousand  graves 
are  now  ready  for  the  erection  of  head- 
stones, and  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
latives of  those  interred,  have  chosen 
an  inscription  to  be  placed  upon  the 
stone. 

The  numbers  of  troops  in  the  armies 
of  occupation  on  the  Rhine  were  re- 
cently given  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
as  follow : — 

Nominal.      Effective. 

Brhish 14.000     ..     13  000 

French 95.000     . .     85.000 

United     States     ..     l^nno     ..     14.500 
Belgian 20,000     ..         — 

In  the  medical  and  administrative  ser- 
vices of  these  armies  2949  Germans  are 
employed. 

Deaths  in  1919  from  tuberculosis  num- 
bered 9807  in  Vienna.  In  addition, 
10,000  cases  of  tuberculous  bones  were 
surgicallv  treated  in  the  citv  during  that 
year.  Doctors  attribute  the  spread  of 
the  disease  to  the  fact  that  'he  popula- 
tion can  no  longer  obtain  suftxient  nour- 
ishment. It  is  feared  that  tuberculosis 
will  continue  to  increase,  as  the  effects 
of  underfeeding  will  be  felt  for  two  or 
three  vears  at  least. 
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The  British  in  Central  Asia. 


By  Captain  C.  H.  Ellis. 


Events  of  considerable  importance  are  taking  place  in  the  Transcaspia  dis- 
tricts, but  few  people  have  much  knowledge  either  of  the  country  or  of  the  people 
who  dwell  there.  Nor  do  they  understand  why  the  fate  of  Turkistan  is  a  matter  •£ 
such  concern  to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Great  Britain.  Captain  Ellis,  now  in 
Australia  on  leave,  was  a  member  of  the  British  Mission  to  Central  Asia,  where  his 
knowledge  of  Russian  came  in  exceedingly  useful.  In  the  following  article  he  briefly 
sketches  the  recent  political  history  of  Turkistan,  and  tells  how  it  came  aboot  that 
the  Bolsheviks  are  now  in  authority  there. 


Mil«3. 


[Courtesy  of  The  Times. 


Forty  years  ago  the  name  of  Central 
Asia  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  The 
names  of  Skobeleff,  Alikhanoff  and  other 


revive   this-  difficult   question  and   bring 
it  once  more  into  prominence. 

Before  going  into   present   difficulties 


Russian  Generals  and  Officials ;  the  towns      it  may  be  well  to  say  a  little  about  the 
of   Merv,  Sarakhs,  and  Herat ;  the  ad-     country    itself,    and    briefly    review    the 


vance  on  India  through  Afghanistan 
and  all  phases  of  the  "  Central  Asian 
<(uestion  " —  all  these  were  being  dis- 
cussed, and  were  household  words-  in  the 
c'ubs,  drawing-rooms,  lobbies,  and  in 
the  Press  of  England  and  the  Empire. 

Now,    except   in   official    quarters,   all 
tlii.s-  is  forgotten.    Yet  the  Central  Asian 


events  that  have  led  up  to  the  situation 
which  is  now  disturbing  the  dove-cots 
of  Delhi  and  Whitehall.  ' 

The  great  tract  of  country  north  of 
Persia  ani  Afghanistan,  stretching  in 
the  North  towards  Russia  proper,  and 
hounded  on  the  East  and  West  by  the 
Pamirs  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  respective- 


question  still  exists.  The  events  of  the  late  ly,  is  known  generally  as  Turkistati.     It 

^v" ar ;    pan-Turk    intrigue    in    the    Near-  is  for  the  most  part  desert,  but  the  nu- 

i-^ast ;  and  the  new  and  disturbing  fac-  merous  oases  and  the  fertile  land  on  the 

tors   introduced   into    Eastern    problems  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Oxus 

h",    the  Russian  revolution,  and  collapse  and  tlic  Sir  Darya  support  a  fairly  large 


ussian  rule  on  the  frontiers  of  Per- 
■"'ia  and  Afghanistan,  have  all  served  to 


native  poptilation.      Before  the   Russian 
advance    towards    Afghanistan    in    the 
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seventies  and  eighties,  the  population  Russia  wanted  Constantinople  and  con- 
was  almost  entirely  Turkman.  These  stantly  came  up  against  British  opposi- 
were  a  nomadic  people  of  Mongol  origin,  tion  ;  it  is  probable  that  she  had  two 
closely  related  to  the  Turk  in  language,  motives  in  advancing  towards  Afghan- 
customs  and  religion.  Amongst  them  i&tan;  one,  to  enlarge  her  domains,  and 
were  several  smaller  races  of  Aryan  ori-  the  other  to  secure  Herat,  and  play  it  ofF 
gin,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Persians  and  against  Constantinople. 
.Afghans.  Mr.  Charles  Marvin  and  Mr.  Ashmead 

The  Turkmans  are  divided  into  seve-  Bartlett  did  much  to  stir  up  public  opin- 
ral  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  ion  in  England.  The  warnings  of  such 
Kirghiz,  the  Uzbegs,  SartS'  and  Tajiks,  prominent  and  highly  respected  Generals, 
the  Tekkes  and  the  Yamuts.  "With  the  as  (then)  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  Sir 
exception  of  the  Tajiks,  who  are  Chas.  MacGregor  and  Sir  Peter  Stark 
of  Iranian  origin,  all  these  peo-  Lumsden  produced  a  great  eiTect,  and  in 
pie  arc  Sunni  Mohammedans,  like  their  September,  of  1884,  a  British  Mission, 
neighbours  the  Afghans  and  the  Tartars  und^r  the  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel  J. 
across  the  Caspian  in  Azerbaijan.  On  W.  Ridgeway,  left  England  for  Herat, 
the  other  hand,  the  P'ersians  are  for  the  It  consisted  of  13  British  Officers,  among 
most  part  Shias.  i.e.,  Muslims  who  re-  whom  were  Captain  Durand,  Captain  C, 
cognise  Fhisein  and  Hassan,  the  sons  of  E.  Yate  and  Captain  de  Scessoi,  names 
Mohammed.  They  are  milder  and  less  afterwards  well-known.  Three  or  four 
fanatical  than  the  Sunnis.  However,  Native  attaches  accompanied  the  Mission, 
between  these  two  branches  of  Islam  which  was  escorted  to  Herat  by  a  de- 
there  is  a  feeling  akin  to  that  between  tachment  of  the  11th.  Bengal  Lancers,, 
the  Sinn  Feiner  of  Cork  and  the  Orange-  and  200  men  of  the  20th.  Punjabi  In- 
man  of  Belfast.  fantry,  the  latter  mostly  Pathans.    They 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  arrived   at    Herat  in    November,    where 

the  Russians  began  to  move  towards  the  they  were  received  well  by  the  Afghan 

Oxus  on  one  hand  and  the  East  Caspian  governor. 

Oases  on  the  other.  In  1869,  a  descent  was  In    the    meantime    conversations    had 

made  upon  the  coast  near  Krasnovodsk,  been    taking   place    between   the  British 

and  a  few  years  later,  the  Russians  under  and  Russian  Governments  regarding  the 

General  SkobelelT,  a  skilful  and  capable,  limit  of  the  latter's  advance,  and  boundary 

if  ruthless  man,  began  to  advance  East-  commissions    were    appointed    on    both 

wards.    They  encountered  the  Turkmans  sides. 

at  several  places,  and  advanced  only  un-  After  months  of  intrigue,  counter-in- 
der  great  difficulties.  In  the  spring  of  trigue,  and  diplomatic  bickerings,  a  com- 
1882,  they  attacked  the  Turkmans  at  promise  was  arrived  at,  and  a  frontier 
Geok  Tepe,  a  small  village  about  three  established  which  gave  Russia  the  whole 
hundred  miles  S.E.  of  the  Caspian,  and  of  the  Merv  Oases,  and  a  great  deal 
after  a  long  and  difficult  siege,  captured  of  the  fertile  land  near  Penjdeh.  The 
the  place  and  slaughtered  20.000  of  the  line  ran  from  a  point  near  Sarakhs  to- 
wretched  garrison.  The  remainder  of  Khoja  Saleh  on  the  Oxvts. 
the  Turkmans,  under  Tekme  Sirdar  and  The  British  Mission  shortly  afterwards 
Makdum  Kuli  Khan,  fled  back  to  Merv,  returned  to  India,  and  the  Russians  set 
and  the  Russians  continued  their  advance  about  organising  and  settling  the  coun- 
unhindered  as  far  as  Askhabad.  try.     SkobelefT  died  several  years  before 

In  England  the  news  of  this  advance  these    events   took   place,   but   his   work 

was  received  with  great  excitement,  and  was  being  carried  on  bv  his  Lieutenants, 

efforts  were  made  to  compel  the  Govern-  Kouropatkin  and  Alikhanofif.    The  latter 

ment  to  make  a  move  to  counteract  the  was  a  Russianised  Tartar  and,  after  the 

Russians.    It    was    felt    that    Herat,    the  occupation     of     Merv.     was    appointed 

"  Key  to   India  "  was  being  threatened,  Governor  of  that  place  for  his  services, 

and  that   our  position   in   India  was   in  Russia  continued  her  policy  in  Persia 

grave  danger.     Added  to  that,  the  Rus-  and  Afghanistan    right  up  to  the  time 

.c-ians    did    not    attempt    to    disguise   the  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.     She  occu- 

fact  that  they  seriouslv  proposed  to  ad-  pied  Kushkh,  a  point  only  50  miles  N.  of 

vance    on    India     if    war    should    again  Herat,  and  extended  her  influence  over 

break  out  between  England  and  Russia.  Persia     until    she   practically    controlled 
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that  country.  Her  troops  occupied  Mes- 
hed, Turbat-i-Haidari  and  Birdjand  in 
Khorrassan,  and  a  Persian  Cossack  Bri- 
gade, under  Russian  officers,  held 
Teheran  and  enforced  her  will. 

After  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  which 
obliged  Russia  to  change  her  foreign 
policy  entirely,  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at  between  England  and  Russia,  which 
divided  Persia  up  into  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, Russia  controlling  the  North,  and 
England  the  South.  This  waS'  signed  in 
1907,  and  Russia  lost  no  time  in  turning 
her  "  influence "  into  absolute  control, 
as  the  events  in  Teberan  in  1908  testify. 

In  the  meantime  Russian  rule  in  Turk- 
istan  and  in  the  Transcaspian  province 
had  prospered.  A  railway  had  been 
built  between  Krasnovodsk  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  Tashkent,  the  capital  of 
Turkistan  proper,  and  a  large  number 
of  Russians,  Armenians  and  Persians 
settled  in  the  country.  The  Russians 
are  excellent  colonists,  and  build  well. 
Askhabad,  Merv  and  Bairam  AH  quickly 
grew  into  large  towns.  In  the  first  two 
a  garrison  of  nearly  10.000  troops  was 
stationed,  and  great  military  depots  cre- 
ated. 

In  the  Oases,  the  Tekke  Turkmans, 
deprived  of  their  traditional  occupation, 
that  of  raiding  their  neighbours-,  had 
submitted  peacefully  ;to  the  Russians 
and  completely  abandoned  their  nomadic 
habits.  Most  of  them  settled  down  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  abandoning  their 
little  "  aouls "  of  tents  for  more  sub- 
stantial villages  and  for  the  towns.  The 
Tekkes-  are  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Turk- 
man tribes.  Of  a  distinct  Mongolian 
cast  of  countenance,  they  are  tall,  muscu- 
lar men,  sturdily  built,  and  of  good  dis- 
position. They  are  less  fanatical  than  the 
majority  of  the  tribes  of  that  region 
and,  since  their  defeat  at  Geok  Tepe,  gave 
very   little   trouble  to   their   conquerors. 

When  the  war  came,  many  of  them 
enlisted  in  irregular  cavalry  regiments 
and  went  to  the  front  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  Turks  and  Germans  spared  no  ef- 
forts to  get  into  touch  with  the  fanatical 
element,  and  sent  dozens  of  emissaries 
into  Turkistan,  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
to  stir  up  "  Holy  War,"  but  with  no 
great  success. 

Then  the  great  revolution  came.  The 
explosion  which  took  place  in  Petro- 
grad  in  February  of  1917,  is  still  echo- 
ing throughout  the  world.     It  undoubt- 


edly prolonged  the  war  at  least  a  year; 
the  germs  of  the  present  unrest  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  were  sown ;  a  dozen  new- 
factors  introduced  into  the  problems  of 
peace ;  and  what  may  have  farther  reach- 
ing results  than  any  of  these,  disturbing 
elements  were  let  loose  in  Central  Asia, 
which  are  already  giving  grave  anxiety 
to  our  Indian  administrators  and  others. 

Shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  coup-d'etat 
the  Turkistan  province  declared  itself 
independent,  and  set  up  a  Soviet  re- 
public with  the  capital  at  Tashkent.  A 
great  deal  of  resistance  to  the  new  form 
of  Government  came  from  the  large 
Mahomedan  population,  especially  from 
the  Tekkes  of  the  Merv  Oases,  to  whom 
anything  savouring  of  Socialism  or  divi- 
sion of  property  does  not  commend  it- 
self. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  local  Soviet 
was  set  up  at  Askhabad.  The  Commi.ssars 
behaved  with  great  cruelty  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Merv  and  Tedjend 
districts,  and  soon  strengthened  the  al- 
ready strong  antagonism  towards  the 
Soviet  regime.  Several  hundred  Turk- 
mans of  both  sexes  were  shot  in  cold 
blood  by  the  Askhabad  authorities,  or  by 
their  bodyguards  of  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man ex-prisoners  of  war,  for  no  greater 
crime  than  that  of  defending  their  little 
crops  and  stores  against  the  grasping 
hand  of  the  Soviet. 

Relations  between  Russian  and  Turk- 
man have  never  been  very  cordial,  but  in 
the  Transcaspian  district,  common  fear 
of  the  Bolshevik  united  the  population. 
Several  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Tashkent  were  put  down  ruthlessly, 
and  finally  a  "  Chrcsvychaika  "  or  **  Ex- 
traordinary Commission  "  was  set  up  in 
Askhabad  by  the  Central  Turkistan 
Soviet. 

A  young  and  particular  blood-thirsty 
specimen  of  the  genus  Bolshevik  was  sent 
to  Askhabad  to  supervise  this  Commis- 
sion. He,  and  his  guard  of  Austrians 
established  themselves  at  Askhabad,  and 
by  their  excesses  and  persecution,  aroused 
widespread  indignation  and  resentment, 
even  from  the  workers  on  the  Central 
Asian  Railway.  At  the  same  time  Fro- 
lofT  encouraged  and  openly  assisted  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  agents  and  agitators 
who  were  flooding  the  country  with  pro- 
paganda, and  attempting  to  stir  up  an 
anti-British  "  Jehad  "  in  Afghanistan 
and  Persia. 
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Early  in  1918,  the  Indian  Government  able  arms,  and  secretly  making  an  agree- 

beaunc  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  nient  with  the  Tekkes  and  the  Menshcvik 

action  to  combat  the  growing  danger,  and  element   at   Askhabad,    suddenly    raided 

t^o  officers  of  the  Indian  Political  Dept.  that   town,  shot   Froloff  and  his   fellow 

were  despatched  to  Meshed,  the  capital  Commissars  and  set  up  a  Committee.  The 

of  the  Persian  province  of   Khorrassan  remainder  of  the  Bolsheviks  escaped  up 

and  close  to  the  borders  of.  Transcaspia  the    railway    towards    Merv,    and    were 

and  Afghanistan.    These  men  were  soon  driven  along  the  line  to  the  Oxut.     At 

afterwards    followed    by    several    other  the   same   time,   local    Committees   were 

British  and   Indian   Intelligence  ofhcers-,  established    at    Merv,    Kizil    Arvat    and 

and,  together  with  the  British   Military  Krasnovodsk,   all   of  which   were   more 

Attache  at  the  Consulate,  they  formed  a  or  less  responsible  to  the  Central  Com- 

plan   of   campaign,   and  sent   agents   all  mittce  at  Askhabad. 

over  Central  Asia  to  obtain  information  The  Bolsheviks  having  been  expelled, 

and    counteract    propaganda.      Amongst  the  newly  formed  Transcaspian  govern- 

these   olticcrs    were  Captain   R.    Teague  ment  set  about  putting  the  province  in 

Jones  and  Major  Bingham  of  the  Indian  order.       Several    well-known    Turkman 

Army,    both    remarkable    linguists    and  chiefs    (Sirdars)    from   Merv   were   ap- 

capable  Intelligence  ofHcers.     These  offi-  pointed  on  the  Committee,  including  Oraz 

cers  made  their  way  across  the  Trans-  Sirdar,  a  son  of  Tekme  Sirdar  who  op- 

caspia  in  disguise,  Teague  Jones  taking  posed  Skobeleff  at  Geok  Tepe,  and  Hadji 

the  Kuchan  route  to  Askhabad  and  Bing-  Murat,  a  young  and   zealous   Turkman 

ham  crossing  the  passes  to  Mohameda-  who  had  been  educated  in  Moscow,  and 

bad.     They  travelled  up  and  down  the  held  a  Commission  in  the  Russian  Army. 

Central  Asian  railway  between  Krasno-  Other  members  of  the  Committee  were 

vodsk    and   the  Oxus.   gathering  infor-  Graf  Dorrer,  a  political  exile  from  Mos- 

mation,  and  collecting  Persian,  Russian  cow,   of  broad    Social   Democrat   views, 

and   Armenian   agents   to  work  on   our  Lev    Nicholaevich    Zimen,    a    Socialist 

behalf  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  school-master    from    Merv,    and   Anton 

Several  Indian  officers  were  established  Drushkin,    a    Jewish    lawyer    of    Tash- 

near  the  Afghan  border  close  to  Herat,  kent.      Drushkin    was   by    far   the  most 

and  up  in  the  turbulent  Asterabad  dis-  energetic  and  capable  of  the  ten  mem- 

trict  of   North  Persia,  and  gradually   a  bers  of  the  Committee.     From  the  first 

complete  network  of  agents  and  watchers  his   voice  told   above   all   others   in   the 

was   established    from   the   Caucasus   to  management  of  affairs  and  gradually  he 

Bokhara  in  the  north,  and  from  Teheran  assumed  leadership, 

to  Herat  in  the  south.  At  first   matters   ran   smoothly.      The 

About  this  time  two   British  officers,  railway  between   the   Caspian  port   and 

who  had  escaped  from  Petrograd  through  Merv  was  got  into  good  working  order ; 

Russia    and    the    Caucasus,    made  their  a   number   of    volunteers   were   enrolled 

way  across  the  Persian  frontier,  and  ar-  and  sent  up  to  the  Oxus  front  to  oppose 

rived    in    iVIeshed,    where  they   attached  the   alread}'    increasing   Bolshevik   pres- 

themselves  to  the  little  Mission.     They  sure,  and  a  number  of  guns  and  some 

were  Captains  Gordon  and  Jarvis,   late  ammunition     obtained     from     Petrovsk, 

of  the  Supply  Mission  to  Russia.     Both  where  General  Denekine  was  established, 

excellent  linguists,  they  were  invaluable  Although   strongly    anti-Bolshevik,    the 

additions  to  the  Mission.  Transcaspians  were  rather  suspicious  of 

The   Bolshevik  terror  in   Transcaspia  the    Volunteer    Army    in    the    Caucasus, 

was  then  at  its  height.     Froloff 's  chief  and  while  they  accepted  help  in  the  way 

delight   was  to   drive   about   the   streets  of  guns  and  supplies,  they  were  loth  to 

of  Askhabad  and  Merv  at  night,  shoot-  place  their  military  affairs  in  the  hands 

ing  down  every  Turkman  he  saw.     The  of  Denekine's  lieutenants, 

towns  and   neighbouring  "  aouls  "   were  But  soon  the  Bolshevik  force  on  the 

in  a  state  of  terror,  neither  life  nor  pro-  Oxus   was  reinforced   by  a   large  num- 

perty   being   safe.      Matters   came   to  a  ber   of    ex-prisoners    (mostly    Austrians 

crisis    when     Froloff    deliberately     shot  and   Hungarians   who   had   been   forced 

several  railway  workmen  from  the  work-  into  the  Turkistan   Red  Army).     They 

shops  at  Kizil  Arvat.     The  rest  of  the  had  several  large  calibre  gims  which  had 

workers  gathered  together  all  the  avail-  been   ^captured    from    General    Dutoff's 
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force  in  Semirichia,  and  a  large  quan-  of  dead  and  wounded,  the  majority  of 

tity^of  stores  and  shells.  which     were     Austrians,     Chines-e    and 

Gradually   the   Menshevik    force   was  Sarts.     They  were  ofticered  almost  en- 
forced to  retire  down  the  line,  abandoning  tirely  by  Austrians. 

in  turn  Bairam-ali,  Merv  and  Tedjend.  Several  days  later  the  Bolsheviks 
The  advancing  Bolsheviks  committed  evacuated  Merv  and  fell  back  on  Charjui 
terrible  atrocities  in  the  Turkman  vil-  on  the  Oxus,  where  they  remained  for 
lages,  and  executed  numbers  of  Russian  several  months.  Except  for  small  raids 
"  Intelligentsia "  in  Merv.  Girls  were  by  mounted  patrols-,  and  daily  shelling 
taken  from  a  large  seminary  in  that  from  armoured  trains-,  no  further  fight- 
town,  and  handed  over  to  the  soldiery,  ing  took  place  until  the  attack  on  Annen- 
auid  property  and  food  confiscated  in  kovo  on  January  16th,  1919.  The  Men- 
wholesale  fashion.  sheviks  thus  had  time  to  organise  their 

In  the  meantime  the  British  Mission  forces,  which  were  reinforced  by  some 

in    Meshad    had    been    reinforced,    and  Cossacks  from  Daghistan,  and  a  further 

placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-  detachment  of  Indian  Infantry  and  Cav- 

General    Malleson,   who   came   up    from  airy  from  Meshed.     The  Russian  force 

India,    with   a   small   personal    staff,    in  was-  placed  under  the  command  of  Oraz 

July.     A  detachment  of  Indian  Cavalry  Sirdar,  who   held   the   rank   of    Colonel 

and  Infantry  (about  300  in  all)  was  sent  in  the  old  Russian  army,  and  the  British 

to  Meshed  from  Birdjand  in  East  Per-  force,   under    Brigadier-General    Beatty, 

sia,  where  a  small  Anglo-Indian  force,  who  was  sent  from  India  to  take  charge 

under   Brigadier-General  Dale,  was  sta-  of  the  militar}'-  side  of  the  Mission. 

tioned.     When  Merv  fell,  the  Askhabad  With  the  help  of  the  British,  the  whole 

Conmiittee  appealed  to  General  Malleson  of  the  province  of  Transcaspia  was  put 

for  help.     In  return  the  Transcaspians  in  order.     The  railway  service  was  im- 

offered  to  arrest  and  hand  over  to  the  proved ;  a  local  paper  currency  guaran- 

Britxsh   any  enemy  spies  and  agents,  and  teed  by  the  British  Government  was  es- . 

^iv^  us    temporary    military    control   of  tablished ;  trade  with  Persia  and  the  Cau- 

Krasuovodsk.  casus  was  encouraged,  and  law  and  order 

The  permission  of  Simla  having  been  maintained  by  a  small  body  of  militia 
Gfbtained,  a  small  force,  consisting  of  a  formed  by  Drushkin. 
single  Indian  Machine  Gun  section,  and  But  many  disturbing  factors  were  at 
a  few  Punjabi  Infantrv,  under  the  com-  work.  A  section  of  the  population  was 
mand  of  British  Officers,  joined  the  Bolshevik  in  sympathy,  and  continually 
iCensheviks  at  Kaaka.  after  a  march  worked  against  the  Government  in  every 
across  the  Pass  from  Meshed  to  Arjik,  possible  way.  In  the  Committee  itself,. 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Central  Asian  there  was  anything  but  unity ;  one  sec- 
raiiway.  On  the  26th  of  August,  the  tion  was  for  placing  the  whole  admin- 
liolsheviks  were  attacked  by  the  com-  istration  in  the  hands  of  Denekine;  an- 
bined  forces  of  the  Mensheviks,  Turk-  other  favoured  the  establishment  of  a 
tuans,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  detachment,  separate  Republic,  and  a  third,  the  Turk- 
The  Bolsheviks  fell  back  on  Dushakh,  man  section,  favoured  handing  the  pro- 
whcrc  they  were  once  more  engaged  vince  over  to  the  British, 
early  in  October,  and  driven  out  of  their  Every  effort  was  made  by  General 
position  with  great  loss.  They  left  be-  Malleson  to  strengthen  the  existing  ad- 
hind  them. three  guns,  22  machine-guns  ministration.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  advanced  to  the  Government,  and  their 

In  this  attack   the  Transcaspian  force  troops  equipped  and  supplied  as  far  as 

was  composed  mainly  of  Armenians  and  possible.     A  number  of  Russian  volun- 

Caucasians.  Soon  after  the  attack  started,  teers   were    sent   to   Meshed,   and   there 

these  troops  dispersed  in  search  of  loot,  drained  and  equipped  bv  the  British,  and 

leaving  the  whole  of  the  fighting  to  be  sent   to  the  front.     The   lines   of   com- 

done  by  the  Indians,  Turkn>ans    and  a  munication   with    India   were   improved, 

handful   of    Russians.      The    Bolsheviks  and  a  service  of  motor-vans  started.   Yet 

left  their  rear  weakly  guarded,  and  were  it  all  seemed  to  avail  nothing, 

attacked  there  and  overwhelmed  by  the  On    the    Persian    side,    the    work    of 

iTJountcd  Tekkes.    They  retreated  in  con-  counteracting  Turkish  and  other  enemy 

fusion    to  Tedjend,    leaving    a    number  propaganda  proceeded  apace.    A  wireless 
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Station  was  set  tip  at  Meshed,  and  the 
authentic  news  of  the  world  daily  dis- 
tributed in  half  a  dozen  diiTcrent  lan- 
guages throui^diout  the  country. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the  Com- 
mittee declared  that  it  could  carry  on  no 
further,  and  resigned.  Zimen  was  asked 
to  form  a  new  government,  but  he  found 
it  im])ossihle.  The  Turkmans,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  Russian  community 
lequested  the  British  to  take  over  the 
province,  and  admini.ster  it.  But  the 
Indian  r.overnment  would  not  hear  of 
this.  However,  they  agreed  to  advance 
a  further  sum  of  monev. 

Finally  Drushkin  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  Committee  of  I^iblic  Safety,  with 
the  help  of  Captain  Teague  Jones.  The 
British  Mission  made  its  headquarters  in 
Askhabad.  and  continued  its  efforts  to 
imite  the  more  responsible  members  of 
the  community. 

The  money  advanced  by  the  Indian 
Government  was  soon  spent,  and  the 
paper  money  began  to  depreciate  in  value. 
Drushkin's  Committee  was  shortlived. 
The  Russian  prejudice  against  jews  is 
so  strong  that,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
port from  the  British  authorities,  and 
his-  own  personal  merits.  Drushkin  was 
forced  to  resign.  He  left  for  the  Cau- 
casus, where  he  died  suddenly,  possibly 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

The  Indian  Government,  which  had 
never  looked  with  a  great  deal  of  favour 
on  British  intervention  in  Turkistan,  now 
decided  to  withdraw  military  and  finan- 
cial support  from  Transcaspia,  and  or- 
dered the  retirement  of  the  Mission  and 
the  troops.  The  Turkmans  and  many 
Russians  prayed  that  the  British  might 
remain  until  the  Bolsheviks  ,  had  been 
driven  beyond  the  Oxus.  but  in  April, 
1919.  the  evacuation  into  Persia  took 
place. 

For  several  weeks,  the  Transcaspians 
succeeded  in  holding  the  front  near  An- 
nenkovo,  but  their  morale  was  weaken- 
ing, and  supplies  of  money  and  ammu- 
nition having  been  cut  oflF,  they  gradually 
gave  way  before  the  now  strong  pres- 
sure of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  in  turn  evac- 
uated Bairam-ali,  Merv,  and  finally 
Askhabad. 

Krasnovodsk  held  out  for  several 
months.  More  than  half  the  population 
of  Askhabad  had  been  evacuated  thither, 
and  the  shortage  of  food  and  water  soon 


began  to  be  felt.  Hundreds  of  familie 
were  evacuated  to  the  Caucasus,  with 
the  help  of  the  British  authorities-  in 
Baku,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bol 
sheviks.  who  now  controlled  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia,  and  were  directly  in 
touch  with  Afghanistan,  and  the  Jangli 
revolutionaries  in   Persia. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the 
British  forces  remained  in  Transcaspia. 
atid  a  free  hand  been  givfcn  to  the  British 
Commander  on  the  spot,  the  Bolsheviks 
could  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Oxus 
with  ease,  and  the  present  danger 
of  a  general  uprising  in  Central 
A.sia,  fostered  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
would  have  been  averted.  The  Bol- 
shevik of  Turkistan  is  not  greatly  trou- 
bled by  Socialistic  theories  of  Peace. 
Liberty  and  Justice.  His  principal  aim 
is  to  stir  up  Asia,  and  vast  efrorts  are 
being  made  in  Tashkent,  and  other  cen- 
tres to  attain  this  end.  By  some  kind 
of  intellectual  jugglmg  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  identify  Bolshevism  with  Islam, 
and  distribute  clearly  worded  tracts  in  all 
Eastern  languages  from  Kabul  to  Luck- 
now.  The  head  of  this  propaganda  w^ork 
is  Bravin,  a  Russian  Tew.  who  is  said 
to  be  at  present  in  Kabul. 

However  little  British  intervention  in 
Russia  has  been  justified  elsewhere,  it 
would  seem  that  here  it  was  well  war- 
ranted. Our  good  name  never  stood  so 
high  as  during  those  months  when  a 
handful  of  British  and  Indian  troops 
held  the  Merv  Oases,  and  never  has 
it  been  so  low  as  it  is  now.  Bolshevik 
forces  are  now  free  to  penetrate  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  with  pernicious  pan- 
Islamism  and  pseudo-Socialism,  and  men 
turn  to  each  other  in  the  bazaars  of 
Meshed,  Herat  and  Bokhara,  and  talk 
of  broken  promises,  and  how  the  British 
were  forced  to  flee  before  a  rabble  of 
Austrian  prisoners.  Chinese  and  Kal- 
muks.  Russians,  to  whom  formerly  the 
name  of  England  stood  for  evervlhing 
trustworthy  and  '  honourable,  now  turn 
to  the  Bolsheviks  in  despair.  And  Simla 
sleeps  on,  waking  with  a  start  some- 
times, when  the  name  of  Afghanistan  is 
mentioned,  and  dreaming  troubled 
dreams  of  a  new  aggressive  Russia  pour- 
ing her  legions  through  the  passes  to 
Peshawar  and  across  the  swamps  of 
Seistan. 
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Many  months  acjo,  in  discussing  Bri- 
tish finances,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Allies  to  the  United  States.  I  suggested 
that  some  of  these  debts  might  be  satis- 
factorily liquidated  by  transferring  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands  to  America. 
This  idea  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Roth- 
erme're  in  England,  but  met  with  the 
coldest  sort  of  reception.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  brought  forward  now  and 
again,  but  the  ])roposal  that  a  single 
square  yard  of  British  territory  should 
be  alienated,  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants,  has  been  generally 
scouted.  It  is  not.  however,  by  any 
means  an  unreasonable  proposition,  and 
thinking  people  are  beginning  to  admit 
that,  in  view  of  the  great  acquisitions 
the  war  has  brought  Britain,  it  is  not  so 
tremendously  unpatriotic  to  consider 
using  some  of  her  possessions  to  lighten 
the  heavy  burden  of  debt  under  which 
she  is  staggering.  I  am  pleased  to  find 
so  clear-headed  and  able  a  critic  as  Ed- 
ward E.  Slosson  also  advocating  the 
transfer  of  the  islands,  in  The  Indepen- 
dent. He  goes  rather  further  than  I 
did,  and  suggests  that  Britain  and 
France  might  also  ]iart  with  the  Guianas 
in   South   America.     Mr.   Slosson   says : 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  has  given  them 
the  opportunity  to  divide  up  among  them- 
selves the  whole  of  Africa,  except  little 
Liberia,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Great  Britain  has  in  the  last  five 
years  annexed  or  gained  control  of  territory 
greater     in    extent     than     continental     United 

/ 


States.  France,  which  before  possessed 
oversea  territory  surpassing  the  United 
States  by  1,000,000  square  miles,  has  greatly 
expanded  her  domain.  Italy  and  Japan  have 
made  immense  gains  of  undefined  extent. 
We  Americans  do  not  envy  our  comrades  in 
the  war.  We  rejoice  that  they  are  reaping 
tl'.e  reward  of  their  hard-won  victory.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  lands  that  have  been  mis- 
ruled or  neglected  comitig  into  such  good 
hands.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  share  in  the 
spoil.  We  entered  the  war  without  any  self- 
isii  motive  or  hope  of  gain.  We  threw  in  our 
lot  with  theirs  because  we  felt  that  it  was 
a  battle  for  the  right.  We  did  not  bargain 
in  advance,  and  secure  a  secret  promise  of 
future  annexations  as  did  other  nations.  We 
have  presented  no  l)ill  for  services  rendered 
oversea.  We  have  demanded  no  damages. 
We  make  no  claims  for  compensation  now. 
We  ask  nol)ody.  enemy  or  friend,  to  give  us 
up  acre  of  land. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  he  declares  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  the  last  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  world  are  now 
being  divided  up,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  being  left  without  adequate 
soinxes  of  supply  for  some  of  the  essen- 
tials of  civilisation.  He  gOes  on  to  say 
that  America's  associates  in  the  war 
ought  not  to  regard  it  as  an  unfriendly 
act  if  America  asks  them  to  sell  to  her  at 
a  fair  price,  some  of  their  surplus  real 
estate.  "  Uncle  Sam  has  never  felt  that 
a  friendly  ofl'er  to  dicker  ought  to  be  re- 
sented as  an  insult."  ' 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  leading  Powers. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  have  an  oppor- 
tu.nity  to  grant  our  desires  without  material 
sacrifice,  and  indeed  to  their  advantage  and 
relief.  They  own  various,  islands  in  the  Car- 
ribean  and  enclaves  on  the  mainland  of  South 
and  Central  America,  which  appertain  geo- 
graphically and  economically  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  which  would  greatly  gain  by  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  United  States  with,  of 
course,  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
question  of  payment  need  not  bother  us,  for 
\ve  have  already  more  than  paid  for  them. 
We  have  loaned  4.277.000,000  dols.  to  Great 
Britain,  and  3,048,000.000  dols.  to  France.  We 
caimot  even  collect  interest  on  this  money 
now  for  fear  of  embarrassing  our  European 
friends,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  recov- 
ering the  principal  in  the  near  future  without 
throwing  their  financial  sj'stem  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  doubtless  involving  our  own.  But 
if  we  should  take  over  "any  of  the  European 
payment  for  the  country  south  of  us  as  part 
naVment  for  the  9,000,000.000  dollars  that  we 
have  loaned  Europe,  we  could  in  a  short  time 
develop  their  resources  sufficiently  to  recover 
our  money.  The  mere  transfer  would  re- 
adjust  exchange   rates,   and   restore  the   value 
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of  the  pound  and   franc,  thus  enal)lins  us  to 
regain  our  European  trade. 

Mr.  Slosson  tells.  u.s  that  the  United 
States  has  been  ne^jrotiating  with  Holland 
for  the  purchase  of  her  American  terri- 
tories. Their  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  are  not  profitable  to  the  Dutch,  as 
are  their  East  Indian  Islands.  The  slen- 
der tie  between  Dutch  Guiana  and  Hol- 
land, he  says,  is  practically  broken  al- 
ready, as  no  Dutch  liners  now  visit  that 
colony.  The  British  West  Indies  are 
])retty  thickly  populated,  and  the  people 
would  have  to  be  consulted  before  any 
transfer  could  be  arranged.  He  main- 
tains that  the  sentiment  for  annexation 
to  the  United  States  is  growing,  and  that 
it  is  obvious  that  many  prefer  American 
to  British  rule,  because  they  are  migrat- 
Mig  to  the  United  States  by  thousands. 
"  We  are  annexing  the  people,  whether 
we  annex  the  islands  or  not." 

In  the  case  of  the  Guianas  the  situation  is 
reversed,  for  in  purchasing  them  we  should 
be  getting  land  with  few  people.  Their  com- 
bined area  is  larger  than  California,  and  the 
population  is  about  as  scanty  as  when  we  took 
over  California.  In  British  Guiana  the  Euro- 
peans number  only  3700,  about  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  not  all  of  them  are  Britishers. 


The  population  is  decreasing  rapidly,  ani  land 
going  out  of  cultivation,  notwithstanding  the 
high  price  of  sugar.  The  interior  is  largely 
uninhibited  and  unexplored,  but  i.s  known  to 
contain  gold,  diamonds,  and  what  is  more 
needed,  petroleum.  Under  American  ad- 
ministration, and  by  means  of  American 
machinery,  it  could  supply  us  with  incalculable 
quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa, 
beef,  hides,  hemp,  cocoanut  oil,  fruits  and  al- 
cohol for  motor  fuel.  The  acquisition  of  any 
one  of  the  three  Guianas  would  afford  as  an 
opportunity  to  run  a  railroad  from  the  north 
coast  to  the  southern  boundary,  where  k 
would  tap  the  upper  Amazon,  and  eventnally 
connect  with  a  railroad  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Brazil  is  the  most  friendly  to 
us  of  all  the  Latin  American  republics,  and  as 
neighbours  the  two  countries  could  work  to- 
gether. None  of  the  republics  would  hsTC 
reason  to  resent  it  even  if  we  acquired  all 
of  the  European  possessions  south  of  us,  for 
it  would  be  merely  carrying  out  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  he  says  that  if  the  Cana- 
dians, who  are  ambitious  to  annex  some 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  their  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  they  could,  no  doubt,  be 
compensated  by  the  cession  of  the  "  Pan- 
handle "  of  Alaska,  over  which  contro- 
versies at  one  time,  raged  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 


I 


A   VALUELESS   SCRAP   OF   PAPER. 


This  is  how  Hermann  Keyserling  de- 
scribes the  Versailles  Treaty  of  Peace 
in  an  article  which  he  contributes  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  has  written  fairly 
frequently  for  this  journal  during  the 
war,  and,  looking  back  at  his  contribu- 
tions, one  is  forced  to  admit  that  his 
prognostications  have  proved  most 
lamentably  correct.  He  is  no  pro-Ger- 
man, being  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  at  all  with  militarism 
or  the  Germans ;  but  he  sees  things  in 
their  true  perspective,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  plainly.  His  article  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  I  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  summarise,  so  logical  is  it, 
and  so  interlocked  are  the  arguments  he 
deduces  to  prove  his  contentions.  In 
an  article  he  wrote  in  August,  1915,  he 
refers  to  the  great  ideals  for  which  the 
Allies  were  fighting,  and  says: 

The  ideals  at  stake  will  have  to  be  realised 
one  day  or  another;  if  the  terms  of  peace  do 
not  provide  for  this,  then  nev/  wars,  new 
revolutions  will  follow,  and  this  until  they  have 
been  realised. 


But  the  Peace  of  Versailles  did  not 
give  expression  to  these  ideals,  and  the 
Great  War  has,  therefore,  not  come  to 
its  real  end  as  yet.  We  are,  in  his 
opinion,  entering  into  a  period  of  univer- 
.sal  strife. 

How  could  this  misfortune  happen,  the  mis- 
^ortnne  of  perhaps  the  greatest  lost  oppor- 
tunity since  the  creation  of  the  vv-orld?  For 
we  were  quite  near  to  a  solution  which  would 
have  established  International  Life  on  a  new 
and  solid  basis.  It  has  hanpened  because  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  has  been  too  complete. 

The  ancient  Greeks  held  that  fair  and  just 
solutions  of  contests  were  to  be  reached  only 
as  compromises  between  parties  equally 
strong;  there  was  no  justice  possible,  in  their 
eyes,  toward  the  weak;  the  idea,  as  applied 
to  the  latter,  had  to  them  no  meaning.  This 
conception  of  justice,  however  strange  and 
even  cynical  it  may  sound  to  modern  ears, 
is  none  the  less  much  deeper  than  any  based 
i^n  an  abstract  code  of  morals.  Justice  does 
mean  balance;  a  just  treaty  is  one  which  gives 
expression  to  the  true  st^te  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  contending"  fences.  The  ancients 
vo- e  rriistaken  only  in  this,  that  they  knew 
onlv  of  phvsical,  not  of  moral  forces.  If 
the  physically  weak  are  being  increasingly 
protected  in  our  day,  this  means  that  mankind 
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is  beginning  to  realise  increasingly  the  might 
i)t  moral  forces. 

The  solution  of  the  situation,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  not  based 
on  the  true  sense  )f  equilibrium,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  cannot  last  unless  in- 
deed it  be  made  corresponding  to  facts 
by  extermination  or  complete  ruin  of  the 
weak,  as  was  usual,  and  quite  logically 
so,  among  the  ancients.  Not  only  Ger- 
many, but  the  whole  European  Conti- 
nent, has  been  beaten.  England,  x^merica 
Japan  have  not  shared  in  the  general  de- 
feat. 

But  inside  Europe  no  more  absurd  arrange- 
ment could  have  been  thought  out  than  that 
which  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
Treaty  involve.  Germany  is  being  treated  as 
if  she  were  really  annihilated — an  absolute 
impossibility  in  a  nation  of  70,000,000,  which 
has  not  lost  in  quantity  during  the  war — ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  the  expulsion  of  most  Ger- 
man elements  from  other  countries — nor  es- 
sentially in  quality,  for  it  has  remained,  what 
'  it  alMra3rs  was,  more  diligent  and  efficient  than 
any  other  European  nation,  whatever  may 
have  appeared  to  the  contrary  during  the  last 
year. 

France,    on    the    other    hand,    more 

severely    hit   than   the    Central    Powers 

themselves,  so  far  as  blood  and  natural 

resources  go,  will,  in  Mr.  Keyserling's 

opinion,    undoubtedly    prove    unable    to 

y  maintain  her  artificially-created  predom- 

i^   inance,   being   lacking   in   that   youthful 

%  initiative,  which  alone  might  find  a  way 

I  out  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Italy  can  recover  only  by  gravitating  back 
to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  knows  this 
well.  The  successor-states  of  Atistria-Hun- 
gary  are  all  of  them  (not  only  the  German- 
.9peaking  parts)  bankrupt,  and  must  either  re- 
unite or  change  their  orientation  altogether, 
if  they  are  "to  survive.     The  same  applies  to 

..  Poland  and  to  the  Baltic  States.  And  as  for 
Russia — the  fact  alone  that  the  Entente  seems 

,■  to  be  repeating  the  mistake  committed  by  Ger- 
,  many,  when  the  latter  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  speaks  volumes. 

The    victors,    he    contends,    are    fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
course  they  have  taken,  but  instead  of 
drawing  the   only  reasonable  inference, 
and  revising  the  Treaty,  they  are  using 
violence  in  an  increasing  degree,  "  in  or- 
der to   make   possible   the   impossible." 
The  result   is  that   they  are  mobilising 
/  against  them  the  very  marching  forces  to 
,  which    they    owe    in    great    part    their 
/  material  victory. 


It  was  unwise  to  continue  the  merciless 
blockade  of  a  disarmed  Germany ;  the  starv- 
ing-out of  defenceless  Austria  should  have 
been  avoided;  the  holding  of  500,000  German 
prisoners  in  France  after  the  Armistice,  and 
treating  them  as  slaves,  has  produced  a  much 
worse  impression  on  the  working  classes  of 
all  the  world~than  the  deportation  of  Belgians 
by  the  German  authorities  ever  did.  More  and 
more  people  in  all  countries  are  beginning  to 
think  that  the  only  explanation  of  this  policy 
is  the  fact  that  its  inspiring  force  is  not  rea- 
son, but  simply  hate.  Now  hate,  unless 
directed  against  absolute  evil,  is  not  only  a 
1)ase  and  sordid  passion — it  is  the  worst  of 
practical  advisers.  Few  Russians  will  ever 
forget  that  the  great  Council  preferred  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  com- 
patriots to  their  salvation  by  German  arms — 
the  only  ones  at  hand. 

He  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  feeling 
is  becoming  general  outside  England  and 
France,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
Germany's  initial  wrongs,  the  fate  im- 
posed upon  her  is  much  harder  than  she 
deserves.  The  Allies  are  sowing  hate, 
and  hate  they  will  reap — a  hate  which 
may  transform  the  whole  earth  into  a 
lasting  hell.  Initially,  the  Entente  stood 
for  the  ideals  of  the  age.  They  do  so 
no  longer. 

In  November,  1918,  Germany  capitulated, 
not  before  her  enemies'  arms  (she  never  was 
beaten,  and  knows  this  well),  but  before  the 
Entente  ideals,  as  incarnated  in  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points.  She  started  at  once  to  carry  out, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  their  complete 
realisation.  At  this  moment  the  spirit  of  Met- 
ternich  became  supreme  in  Paris.  France,  in 
particular,  has  stood,  for  reaction  ever  since. 
And  there  is,  very  patently  already,  a  league 
of  sympathy  in  the  making,  with  Germany  as 
a  centre,  of  all  who  have  been  longing  for  a 
better  world.  It  is  collecting  crowds  of  ad- 
herents also  in  the  camps  of  all  who,  whatever 
be  their  personal  ideals,  are  feeling  themselves 
misused,  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  to 
the  indebtedness  of  their  country,  by  the  En- 
tente capital;  foremost  among  these,  not  a 
few  of  the  liberated  small  nations.  This 
league  will  include,  sooner  or  later,  all  the 
countries  from  the  Rhine  to  Vladivostok, 
and  south-eastward  to  the  Ligurian  and 
Aegian  seas. 

In  1916  he  wrote:  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  will  triumph. 
Their  material  victory  is  not  as  certain. 
It  may  even  happen  that  during  the  fight, 
or  at  the  Conference  of  Peace,  a  Great 
Player,  in  one  of  his  humorous  moods, 
may  choose  to  reverse  the  parts."  This 
very  reversal,  he  says,  has  now  taken 
place.  ■ 

The  reversal  of  roles,  which  began  in  1915, 
is  complete  to-day.     In  November,  1918,  Ger- 
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many  laid  down  her  arms  before  the  New 
Creed  of  the  Civilised  Western  World,  and 
has  done  all  in  lier  power,  ever  since,  to  shape 
the  facts  of  life  accordinj^  to  it;  while  the 
exact  contrary  movement  has  taken  place  in 
the  policy  of  the  Allies.  Bnt  the  ideals  of  the 
age  have  not  changed  since  1914;  and  that 
the  great  W^estern  democracies  have  become 
untrue  to  them — and  that  alone — is  the  true 
and  real  reason  why  Bolshevism  could  he- 
come  the   formidable  force  it  is. 

Bolshevism,  he  says,  is  the  Creed  of 
Despair.  It  seems  the  only  alternative 
left  to  very  many  who  believe  in  pro- 
gress, and  have  seen,  or  imagined,  them- 
selves duped. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  rea- 
lise to  what  a  degree  all  idealists  on  the  one 
side,  and  all  working  classes  on  the  other, 
so  far  as  they  understand  the  case,  feel  dis- 
illusioned and  embittered  since  the  terms  of 
peace  have  become  known.  Not  many  doubt 
that  the  whole  struggle  has  been  in  vain.  And 
since  the  masses,  no  matter  whether  imme- 
diately or  mediately,  are  the  real  rulers  of 
Western  destinies,  this  disillusionment  is 
bound  to  express  itself,  sooner  or  later,  on 
the  outer  plane. 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  only  able  to 
keep  control  because  the  Russians  re- 
gard Bolshevism  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  the  ideals  for  which  the  Entente 
was  supposed  to  be  fighting.  One  only 
need  re-read  the  manifestoes  of  the  Al- 
lies in  1914  and  1915,  and  compare  them 
with  Trotsky's  messages.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  the  same  ideals  that  the  Allies 
went  to  wai:,  and  that  Bolshevism  fights 
the  Entente.  It  is  the  same  cause  which 
won  followers  to  the  latter  that  is  win- 
ning them  to  the  former.  Mr.  Keyser- 
ling  only  sees  hope  for  the  future,  if  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  well-meaning 
and  the  best  people  in  all  lands  unite  to- 
gether, and  strive  for  a  re-organisation 
of  the  world.  He  calls  such  a  conven- 
tion an  internationale  of  gentlemen.  The 
•other  forces  of  the  age  are— first,  the  in- 


ternationale of  labour;  second,  the  inter- 
nationale of  capital,  which  is  supreme  to- 
day ;  and  the  third,  the  internationale  ofjiifi 
the  different  churches  and  creeds. 


Of  these  three  internationales,  only  the  first 
undoubtedly  has  a  great,  perhaps  too  grear, 
future;  while  the  second  will  hardly  with- 
stand, in  tlie  long  run,  the  converging  attacks 
of  public  opinion,  national  feeling,  ever-ir 
creasing  taxation,  and  social  reform;  and  tbr 
third   is   fast   losing   in  importance. 


If  only  the  high-minded,  intellectually! 
clean,  and  morally  conscious,  people  ofjj^ 
the  world  would  get  together,  they  would  ' 
soc»n  become  a  great  power.  "  Let  the 
spirit  which  drove  America  into  the  war 
now  forbid  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
should  become  the  threshold  of  war  ever- 
lasting." 

America  can  achieve  this.  She  is  tke  de- 
cisive power  on  earth  to-day.  If  America  de- 
liberately declares  that  Fairness,  as  opposed 
to  Profiteering,  that  the  principle  of  livinj; 
and  letting  live,  as  opposed  to  the  principlf 
of  taking  unfair  advantage,  of  good-will,  as 
opposed  to  ill-will,  shall  reign  supreme,  and 
acts  accordingly,  then  the  agonised  Western 
civilisation  can  still  be  saved.  And  thus  in 
deed  would  America  fulfil  that  lofty  mission 
in  which  she  failed  at  first — the  mission  of 
building  up  a  new  and  better  world. 

So  long  as  personal  feeling  is  accepted 
as  the  sole  basis  for  thought  and  action, 
nothing  can  be  done. 

True,  France  has  suffered  terribly,  and  find* 
it  hard  to  forget ;  but  the  same  applies  to  Ger- 
many. True,  the  latter  declared  war;  bntj 
then  the  documents  published  prove,  with  ab-j' 
solute  certainty,  that  she  was  essentially  n« 
more  guilty  than  any  other  European  nation ; 
so  that  the  construction  of  Germany's  exclu- 
sive guilt,  the  moral  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  is  false,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Germany,  yielding  to  force,  has  put  her 
name  under  it.  True,  the  Germans  have  been 
committing  many  misdeeds,  but  so  have  all  the 
others.  The  moral  balance,  as  to  the  past,  i.?| 
fairly  equal  for  all  sides. 


THE   END   OF   THE   EX-CZAR. 


Under  the  title.  "  The  Tragedy  of 
Ekaterinburg,"  Princess  Olga  Palei  gives 
an  account  in  The  Pictorial  Review  of 
the  death  of  the  Tsar  and  his  family. 
She  declares  that  her  news  is  absolutely 
authentic,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  the 
royal  family  perished  in  the  manner  she 
relates.  She  herself  was  the  morganatic 
wife  of  the  Tsar's  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 


Paul.  After  many  months  of  captivity, 
she  escaped  to  Finland.  There  she  col- 
lected a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  to 
purchase  her  husband's  liberty  from  the 
Bolsheviks.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, the  negotiations  broke  down,  and; 
the  Grand  Duke  was  shot. 

She  says  that  as  soon  as  the  Tsar  was 
taken  to  Tobolsk,  it   was  generally  as 
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iumed  that  his  death,  which  had  already 
)een  decided  upon,  would  occur  within 
1  very  few  weeks.  Hope  that  he  would 
)e  spared  was  still  entertained  whilst 
Iverensky  was  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  in  any  case,  it  was  as- 
9umed  that  the  sovereign  would  be 
granted  a  public  trial.  The  Grand  Duke 
Paul  took  a  leading-  part  in  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  send  the  Tsar  to  Siberia. 
At  Tobolsk,  tiie  Princess  says  that  the 
Tsar  and  his  family  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort,  although  there  was 
no  luxury.  They  were  lodged  in  a  well- 
])uilt  house,  and  were  allowed  to  have 
the  newspapers,  and  to  correspond  with 
their  friends.  The  young  Grand 
Duchesses  were  permitted  to  walk  about 
freely,  but  the  Tsarina  was  seriously  ill. 

When  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul  was  imprisoned  in 
Smolmy.  His  wife  was  with  him,  and 
they  both  were  allowed  a  certain  amount 
of  liberty.  There  they  learned  it  had 
been  decided  to  bring  the  Tsar  to  trial, 
hut  for  that  purpose  he  was  to  be  shifted 
to  Ekaterinburg.  This  is  a  small  town, 
which  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
the  extreme  political  views  of  its  people. 
It  was  entirely  dominated  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. A  Dr.  Botkine.  who  always  ac- 
companied the  exiles,  was  apparently  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  Tsar's  treatment  were  ob- 
tained. Dr.  Botkine  died  with  him  in 
the  end. 

When  the  royal  family  reached  Eka- 
terinburg, they  were  subjected  to  all 
manner  of  threats.  It  was  urged  that 
the  Grand  Duchesses  should  be  married 
to  Bolshevik  soldiers,  and  the„  Govern- 
ment, in  refusing  the  request  of  the  eld- 
est, aged  22,  to  enter  a  nunnery,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  her  duty  not  to  isolate 
herself  in  such  an  institution,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  help  make  good  the  terrible 
losses  experienced  in  the  war.  "  It  is 
your  father  who  is  responsible  for  the 
death  of  milliouR  of  young  people.  It  is 
your  duty  to  attempt  to  expiate  his 
crime."  It  was  in  July  that  the  Govern- 
ment announced  the  death  of  the  Tsar. 
In  that  month,  a  Gommission  of  three 
men.  Lipkovsky,  Weinstein  and  Akmo- 
lofT.  were  sent  to  Ekaterinburg,  with  100 


Red  Cmards,  and  some  Chinese.  The 
apparent  object  of  the  Commission  was 
to  obtain  depositions  from  the  Tsar  and 
the  Tsarina  before  taking  them  to  Mos- 
cow, where  they  were  to  be  tried.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  they  had 
special  orders  to  execute  the  whole 
family,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
had  had  any  share  in  plots  to  overthro\T 
the  Bolshevik  Government.  The  three 
Commissioners  arrived  at  Ekaterinburg 
on  17th  July.  At  this  time  the  town 
was  threatened  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
who  actually  entered  it  some  days  later. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  perfectly 
easy  for  the  Commissioners  to  have 
taken  away  the  Tsar  and  his  family,  had 
they  wished  to  do  so.  According  to  the 
Princess,  however,  the  order  had  gone 
forth  that  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
family  were  to  be  killed,  in  any  case. 
Included  in  the  sentence  were  the  four 
young  daughters  of  the  Tsar,  and  his 
son.  then  14  years  old,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease.  The 
voungest  of  the  daughters  was  16  years 
old. 

On  July  18th,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  three  Commissioners  en- 
tered the  miserable  apartment  in  which 
the  ex-Tsar  and  his  family  were  lodged. 
Lipkovsky  informed  Nicholas  II.  that 
they  had  discovered  proofs  of  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  Soviet  Government — a 
crime  which  merited  death — and  that  he 
and  his  family  would,  therefore,  be  exe- 
cuted without  delay.  The  Tsar  said  no- 
thing, but  the  Tsarina  cried  out,  "  My 
children,  oh,  my  children !"  The  young- 
est of  the  Grand  Duchesses  did  not  seem 
to  understand  what  was  meant,  and  ap- 
jiealcd  to  the  Commissioners,  saying,. 
"  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  ?  What  have 
I  done  that  you  should  wish  to  do  this?"" 
One  of  the  Commissioners  pushed  her 
back,  and  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her 
father.  The  Tsar  was  told  that  they  had 
a  few  hours  to  ])repare  for  death,  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  asked  the  Com- 
missioners how  they  were  to  be  executed. 
When  informed  that  they  were  to  be 
shot,  she  said  nothing.  The  Tsarina 
asked  for  a  priest,  but  the  request  was 
refused. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  July 
19th,  the  prisoners  were  ordered  by  the 
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three  Commissioners  to  take  their  seats 
in  waitint:^  motor-cars,  which  drove  off 
at  full  speed  to  a  forest  ten  miles  away. 
Each  one  was  then  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
when  all  was  ready,  they  were  shot.  The 
fate   of   the   bodies   remains   a   mystery. 


The  Bolsheviks  declare  that  they  were 
l)urnt,  but  the  Princess  believes  that  they 
were  thrown  into  a  bog  near  by.  The 
three  Commissioners  departed  the  same 
evenine;  for  Moscow  to  report  the  ful- 
filment of  their  mission. 


THE    NATIONALISTS   IN   TURKEY. 


Major-Gencral  James  G.  Harbord, 
General  Pershing's  Chief  of  Staff,  was 
appointed  head  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion to  Turkey  in  the  near  East.  He 
travelled  through  Anatolia,  and  into 
Transcaucasia,  investigating  conditions, 
and  interviewing  Turkish  *and  other 
leaders.  He  is  contributing  to  The 
World's  Work  a  series  of  articles  tell- 
ing of  his  experiences.  After  crossing 
Cilicia,  the  Mission  went  on  to  Sivas, 
where  the  Young  Turks  had  their  head- 
quarters. There  they  saw  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha,  whose  name  has  been 
figuring  so  much  recently  in  the  cables. 
They  found  that  he  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  Turkish  army — won  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  on  Gallipoli,  where 
he  had  commanded  an  army  corps  with 
distinction  and  great  gallantry.  After 
the  Armistice  he  was  appointed  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Anatolia  and  the  Ar- 
menian vilayets,  and  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Erzerum,  where,  last  year, 
the  great  Nationalist  Congress  was  held. 
He  presided  over  the  meetings,  and  ap- 
parently controlled  the  Congress.  Soon 
after  its  adjournment  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army,  alleging  the 
necessity  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
new  movement.  Before  reaching  Ana- 
tolia, General  Harbord  had  learned 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Constantinople  that  consider- 
erable  anxiety  was  felt  with  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment, and  he  was  warned  against  pos- 
sible danger  from  it. 

From  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Mardin, 
however,  it  was  plain  that  the  entire  hier- 
archy, both  civil  and  military,  in  Eastern 
Turkey,  were  committed  to  the  Nationalist 
cause,  except  the  interests  at  Malatia,  to 
which  I  referred  previously  in  the  story. 
Army  offiqers  and  civilian  officials  were  alike 
receiving  orders  from  Sivas.  and  while  offi- 
cial life  was  apparently  proceeding  in  its 
acaistomed  channels,  the  responsibility  was 
to  Sivas.  and  not  to  'Constantinople. 


When  the  Mission  finally  reached 
Sivas,  it  was  welcomed  with  consider- 
able ceremony  by  civil  and  military  offi- 
cials, and  also  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  Party,  although  by  special 
request  Mustapha  Kemal  himself  was 
not  present. 

Several  of  the  latter  were  men  of  promi- 
nence in  the  Empire.  Raouf  Bey,  who,  as 
captain  of  a  Turkish  cruiser,  had  made  a 
very  daring  and  spectacular  raid  at  the  end 
of  the  war  with  Italy,  and  who,  as  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  had  signed  the  Armistice  the 
previous  October,  was  present,  speaking  ex- 
cellent English,  and  giving  the  impression  of 
aggressiveness  and  force.  The  March,  1920, 
despatches  indicate  that  Raouf  Bey  has  been 
deported  from  Turkey  by  the  British. 
Another  was  Rustem  Bey.  formerly  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  well  known 
in  the  diplomatic  and  social  life  of  our  capi- 
tal. He  was  given  his  passports  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1913,  having  ventured  to 
commit  the  diplomatic  solecism  of  criticising 
America  for  her  lynchings  in  a  very  clever 
letter,  defending  the  Turkish  Government. 
He  is  a  Pole  by  blood,  born  a  Christian,  but 
embracing  the  Moslem  faith  as  a  young  asaia 
An  older  man  was  Bekir  Sami  Bey.  a  former 
Vali  of  Beyrout  and  Aleppo,  who  had  re- 
signed his  post  rather  than  carry  out  the 
Armenian  deportation  orders  in  1915. 

The  General  states  that  the  troops  at 
Sivas  were  the  best  he  saw  in  Turkey. 
During  his  trip  he  became  very  tired 
of  Turkish  refreshments,  but  he  men- 
tions that  there  was  one  good  thing 
about  them — they  were  non-alcoholic. 
Ultimately,  a  meeting  with  Mustapha 
Kemal  was  arranged.  The  General  thus 
describes  him : 

Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  is  a  slight,  erect, 
soldierly-looking  young  man  of  2:^,  with 
cropped  brown  moustache,  cold  grey  eyes, 
light  brown  hair  brushed  straight  back,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  evidently  has  Circassian  or 
other  blond  blood  in  his  ancestry.  He  was 
very  neatly  dressed  en  civile,  and  differing 
from  the  usual  Turk,  who  wears  his  fez  in 
the  house  as  well  as  out,  sat  bare-beaded 
during  our  entire  interview.  We  had  an 
especial  interest  in  the  General  from  having 
heard  that  while  commanding  an  army  corps 
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at  the  Dardanelles,  his  exposure  of  himself 
had  led  to  complaint  from  his  German  staff. 
Our  conference  lasted  about  two  and  a-half 
hours,  with  Mustapha  Kemal  doing  most  of 
the  talking.  I  initiated  the  conversation  by 
telling  him  through  Hussein  Bey  that  much 
hysterical  news  of  the  Nationalist  aims,  in- 
tentions, etc.,  had  reached  the  outside  world, 
and  asked  him  to  tell  me  of  them.  He  talked 
very  easily  and  fluently.  His  marshalling  of 
his  facts  through  the  interpreter  was  orderly 
and  logical,  though  he  was  apparently  under 
considerable  strain,  and  continually  drew  a 
string  of  prayer  beads  through  his  rather 
good-looking  haAds,  never  keeping  them 
quiet  a  moment.  Afterward,  I  learned  that 
he  had  recently  been  suffering  from  malaria, 
and  had  fever  at  the  time  of  our  interview. 
His  personality  easily  dominated  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  committee.  He  explained  the 
origin  of  their  movement  after  the  Smyrna 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Greeks,  a  num- 
ber of  small  National  Defence  Leagues  be- 
ing formed  throughout  the  Empire,  which 
their  Congress  was  designed  to  co-ordinate 
and  unify.  Briefly,  the  movement  stands  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  under 
the  mandate  of  a  disinterested  Great  Power, 
preferably  America. 

But  the  Young  Turks'  idea  of  a  man- 
date differs  altogether,  from  that  held 
by  the  Allies.  They  conceive  it  as  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  a  big  brother, 
with  such  slight  exercising  authority  as 
not  to  interfere  with  their  interior  gov- 
ernment or  their  foreign  relations.  The 
General  explained  to  the  Pasha  that  no 
self-respecting  nation  would  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  government  of  Tur- 
key, external  or  internal,  without  com- 
plete authority.  Mustapha  Kemal  was 
very  insistent  that  foreign  intrigue  was 
responsible  for  Turkish  woes,  and  ac- 
cused the  Damad  Ferid  Pasha  Cabinet, 
then  in  power,  of  being  very  pro-Bri- 
tish.     The    Cabinet,    he    insisted,    must 


soon  fall,  but  declared  his  own   loyalty 
to  the  Allies. 

The  interview  was  extremely  interesting, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  came  away 
with  an  impression  of  the  sincere  patriotism 
of  Mustapha  Kemal  nnd  his  immediate  as- 
sociates. At  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
Turkey  knew  it  was  beaten,  but  the  delays 
of  more  than  a  year,  and  the  events  of 
Smyrna,  which  every  Turk  considers  to  haje 
been  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice, have  cheapened  every  fjiristian  life 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  have  made 
patriotic  Turks  desperate  at  the  thought  of 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  and  the 
dishonour  of  the  Sultan  and  Caliph.  Mus- 
tapha Kemal  assured  me  that  their  move- 
ment did  not  portend  violence  to  the  non- 
Moslem  races  of  the  Empire,  and  promised 
to  allay  Armenian  fears  by  an  announcement 
to  that  effect — a  promise  which  he  kept. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Ferid 
Pasha  Cabitiet  fell  towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  and  a  Grand  Visier  was  ap- 
pointed who  had  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Nationalists.  The  General  gives 
this  summary  of  the  position  of  the 
Young  Turk  party: 

The  Nationalist  movement  had  an  easy 
initial  victors-  in  the  fall  of  the  Ferid  Pasha 
Cabinet.  Its  declarations  of  policy,  couched 
in  terms  of  defence,  sound  a  somev</hat  de- 
fiant note,  and  are  evidently  intended  for  an 
audience  far  beyond  the.  Ottoman  boun- 
daries— for  the  Moslem  millions  of  India, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia.  Arabia,  and  the  Central 
Plains  of  Asia,  and  for  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. They  imply  discussion  instead  of  ac- 
ceptance of  peace  terms.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  bluff  in  this  attitude,  and  some- 
thing for  political  consumption  at  home,  but 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  is  no  cheap  politi- 
cal adventurer.  He  is  a  military  leader  of 
proven  skill,  and  many  millions  of  Moslems 
are  unquestionably  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation  of   the   Ottoman    Empire. 


MAKING    PAPER    FROM    WASTE    FLAX. 


The  shortage  of  paper  is  causing 
scientists  the  world  over  to  search  for 
new  sources  of  supply.  Presumably, 
when  the  great  forests  of  Russia  can 
again  be  tapped,  paper  shortage  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  there  is  very  little 
hope  now  that  this  necessary  commodity 
will  ever  become  cheap  again,  unless 
some  new  material  is  discovered  from 
whicli  i)aper  pulp  can  be  made  at  low 
cost.  • 


A  writer  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, published  at  Ste.  Anne,  in  Canada, 
contends  that  flax  straw,  at  present  an 
entirely  waste  product,  will  solve  the 
problem  of  paper  shortage  in  America. 
In  the  United  States,  some  2,000,000 
acres  annually  are  sown  in  flax,  which 
is  used  largely  as  a  "  breaking-down " 
crop,  although  in  many  cases  its  seed  is 
harvested,  because  of  its  oil  contents. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in 
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Arp^eiitine,  flax  is  grown  entirely  for  the 
linseed,  which  is  one  of  the  staple  ex- 
ports of  the  country.  Flax  raised  for 
seed  is  a  ditTerent  variety  from  that 
raised  for  its  fibre.  The  latter  requires 
specially  good  soil,  and  special  pedigreed 
seed  is  used.  It  grows  in  a  single  stalk, 
from  which  the'  fibre  is  won.  The  seed 
flax,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  small,  bushy, 
plant.  The  fibre  flax  grown  in  Russia 
and  other  places  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  flax  which  flourishes  in  New 
Zealand.  The  latter  has  broad  leaves, 
from  which  the  fibre  is  obtained. 

The  writer  of  this  article  states  that 
the  use  of  flax  straw  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  for  conversion  into  high-grade 
papers  has  passed  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment. The  chief  difficulty  is  that  it  takes 
nine  tons  of  flax-straw  to  make  one  ton 
of  pulp,  and  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion is  therefore  a  serious  one.  It  can 
be  solved,  he  says,  by  using  portable 
mills.  At  present  the  straw  is  simply 
burnt  after  the  seed  has  been  harvested. 

The  condition.s  essential  to  the  successful 
manufacture  of  flax-pulp  are:  (1)  Sufficient 
quantity  of  flax-straw;  (2)  suitahle  mill  loca- 
tions; (3)  suitable  markets.  Dealing  with 
each  of  these  headings,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  is  of  primary  importance,  the  available 
supply  of  the  basic  raw  material  straw ;  the 
possibilities  of  collecting  that  supply,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  can  be  so  collected  are  fac- 
tors on  which  depend  the  practical  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  this  development.  Tak- 
ing first  the  available  supply,  we  find  that 
there  has  been  in  the  past  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  flax  acreage  in  the  West.  In  1870 
the  total  Canadian  crop  was  118,044  bushels. 
In  1903  this  had  increased  to  884,000  bushels, 
and  this  increase  continued  up  to  the  enor- 
mous crop  of  25.978,000  in  1912.  The  fall  in 
prices  in  the  next  few  years  was  reflected  in 
diminished  production,  but  recovery  has  \)een 
rapid,  and  in  1918  a  crop  of  5,776,000  bushels 
was  harvested  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the 
estimated  crop  for  1919  being  7,117,000 
bushels,  of  which  Saskatchewan  is  credited 
with  nearly  4.600,000  bushels. 

The  straw  from  linseed  flax  is  too 
short,  broken  and  brittle  to  be  used  in 
the  textile  trades,  and  hitherto  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  not  as  a 
source  of  wealth. 

It  is  this  identical  straw,  just  as  it  is  to- 
day piled  from  the  thresher,  which  can  be 
utilised  by  the  process  now  described.  Em- 
phasis is  here  laid  on  the  fact  that  fio  new 
methods  of  flax  cultivation  are  involved.  The 


straw  of  the  flax  grown  to-day  from  Cana- 
dian seed,  under  Canadian  climatic  conditions, 
is  used,  just  as  it  is  to-day  accumulated  by 
the  Western  farmer,  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  linsced-flax  cultivation.  What  is  required 
is  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  to  haul  and  deliver  the  straw  to 
centrally  located  tow-mills,-  at  reasonable  cost. 
.  .  .  Figuring  conservatively,  it  takes  about 
nine  tons  of  air-dried  straw  to  produce  one 
tpn  of  flax-pulp.  This  emphasises  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  initial  cost 
of  straw ;  it  also  clearly  shows  the  impracti- 
cability of  hauling  straw  any  long  distance 
to  pulp-mills.  The  difficulty  is  met  by  the 
establishment  of  portable  tow-mills,  where 
shive  is  stripped  from  the  straw,  and  pressed 
into  bailed  tow.  Again,  this  arrangement  adapts 
itself  admirably  to  existing  conditions  of  flax 
cultivation.  Flax  is  essentially  a  migratory 
crop,  and  these  tow-mills  can  be  of  cheap, 
portable  construction,  distributed  throughout 
flax-growing  areas. 

The  writer  points  out  that  flax  grow- 
ing appeal?  to  the  farmer.  It  is  a 
late  crop,  can  be  grown  in  heavy  soils,, 
it  is  less  bulky  than  grain,  and  therefore 
cheaper  to  transport.  It  is  also  hardy, 
and  is  able  to  resist  insect  enemies. 

As  already  stated,  at  no  time  has  the  de- 
mand for  high-grade  paper-pulp  been  greater 
than  it  is  to-day.  Flax  fibre  is  very  long 
and  slender,  resembling  cotton  fibre,  the  raw 
material  having  a  length  of  from  seven  to  55 
inches,  and  an  ultimate  length  after  manufac- 
ture of  1.18  inches.  Bleached  pulp  produced 
from  it  is  comparable  with  pulp  made  from  a 
fair  grade  of  cotton  rags.  Rags  to-day  cost 
15  cents,  a  pound,  and  bleached  flax-pulp 
should  sell  at  300  dols.  per  ton.  From  it 
high-grade  .papers  for  writing,  bond,  deed, 
and  fine  correspondence  can  be  manufactured. 
Assuming  a  conservatively  high  figure  for 
initial  cost  of  straw,  and  making  no  allow- 
ance for  by-products,  such  as  seed,  shives  for 
cattle  feed,  briquetted  shives  for  fuel,  all  of 
which  are  recoverable  from  tow-mills,  and 
are  marketable,  it  is  thought  that  the  cost  of 
production  to-day  should  not  exceed  200  dols. 
per  ton.  The  market  exists,  and  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  expansion  of  that  market 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  increase 
of  population  in  the  West,  and  the  ultimate 
expansion  of  Canadian  paper-mills  to  meet  the 
demands  of  that  population. 

The  growing  of  flax  for  fibre  has  been 
encouraged  in  Australia  during  the  war. 
but  comparatively  little  linseed  is  pro- 
duced here."  Those  who  talk  seriously 
of  planting  great  areas  in  the  Common- 
wealth with  spruce  and  other  trees,  from 
which  paper-pulp  can  be  made,  might  do 
worse  than  turn  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  linseed  flax. 
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MEN  OF  MARK — Governor  Cox. 

{Continued  from  page  76.) 

at  best  a  menace  to  society,  and  in  this 
hour  of  tremendous  war  efforts,  they  are 
the  drones  that  should  be  driven  from 
the  hives." 

Governor  Cox  is  fifty  years  old.  a 
self-made  man,  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Ohio,  and  sent  to  school  with  other  chil- 
dren of  the  working  families.  He 
worked  in  a  printing  office,  then  tried 
teaching  in  a  country  school,  but  was  at- 
tracted back  to  the  presses.  He  under- 
took reporting  and  other  literary  work 
on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  At  the  age 
of  28  he  bought  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News,  a  paper  that  has  a  reputation  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State.  Many 
excellent  cartoons  from  that  paper  have 
been  republished  in  stead's.  Later  Mr. 
Cox  bought  another  paper  of  some  im- 
portance, the  Springfield  Press-Repub- 
lic, and  organised  a  news  syndicate.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1909,  and 
served  two  terms  as  Representative. 
His  first  term  in  the  Governorship  began 
in  1913,  the  year  of  the  great  Ohio 
floods.  This  disaster  threw  a  great  re- 
sponsibility on  him,  and  he  was  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  initiation  of 
the  flood-prevention  works,  which  have 
laeen  carried  out  v/ith  success.  He  is 
now  in  his  third  term  as  Governor. 


Great  Britain  continues  to  issue  Treas- 
ury Bills  in  the  United  States.  These 
carry  6  per  cent.  The  French  Treasury 
Bills  carry  6|-  per  cent.,  but  the  United 
States  Treasury  Certificates  carry  only 
5  per  cent. 

The  recent  wheat  harvest  in  Argentina 
realised  1,158,000  tons  more  than  last 
year.  The  linseed  and  oat  crops  were 
also  higher  than  ever  before.  This  is 
a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  case  of  all  three  crops,  the  area 
sown  was  considerably  less  this  season 
than  last. 

Britain  is  again  receiving  orders  for 
superior  steamers  for  Japan.  The  cost 
of  shipbuilding  has  risen  so  high  in 
Japan,  and  rates  of  exchange  so  favour 
*the  imf)orter.  that  it  is  foimd  cheaper 
to  order  the  new  vessels  in  England. 
Many  Japanese  yards  have  been  closed, 
and  thousands  of  employees  dismissed. 


The  Cunard  Steamship  .Company's 
working  expenses  increased  from  £2,594,- 
530  in  1918,  to  i7,476,808  in  1920.  Re- 
ceipts showed  a  still  greater  increase — 
fron]  £3,801,655  to  £9,201,728,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £1,724,920,  which  was  half 
a  million  higher  than  in  1918,  and  just 
about  twice  the  balance  of  1913. 

The  Argentina  Government  purchased 
the  Hamburg-Amerika  liner  Bahia 
Blanca  for  £1,000.000  in  1918.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Allied  Governments 
will  permit  Argentina  to  retain  the  vessel 
provided  the  German  Company  hands 
the  money,  received  for  it  to  the  Repar- 
ations Commission. 

Owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  mark, 
trade  between  France  and  Germany  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  barter. 
France  is  supplying  certain  raw  materials 
to  Germany,  which  in  return  is  sending 
over  certain  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  products,  including  things 
worked  up  from  French  materials. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  new  dye 
stuff  in  Sorghum  waste.  It  has  many 
fine  shades  of  colour,  ranging  from  pink 
to  bright  red,  salmon,  scarlet,  pearl  grey, 
dark  grey,  dark  brown,  and  khaki.  Sor- 
ghum is  much  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  its  saccharine  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goode,  whose  illuminating 
letters  from  Russia  appeared  in  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  was  arrested  by 
British  officers  on  his  way  through  Es- 
thonia,  and  confined  on  a  warship  for 
many  weeks.  He  has  now  received  a 
letter  af  apology  from  Lord  Curzon, 
who  suggests  that  the  members  of  the 
British  Mission,  sent  to  Esthonia  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  were  acting  without  in- 
structions ! 

In  April,  butter  in  Germany  cost 
30  marks  a  pound.  An  egg  costs  two 
marks — there  is  no  risk  of  getting  bad 
eggs  in  Germany  now !  Sugar,  12 
marks  a  pound,  a  pair  of  ordinary  boots 
from  400  to  600  marks;  good  suit, 
which  formerly  cost  from  70  to  420 
marks,  cannot  now  be  obtained  under 
2500  to  3000  marks.  Ties  sell  at  from 
70  to  180  marks  apiece;  and  the 
cheapest  cigar  costs  1  mk.  50  pfg.  The 
shoe-makers  charge  75  marks  for  soling 
a  pair  of  boots. 
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HUMOURS    OF   ENGINEERING  IN   ASIA. 


There  are  some  old-style  fire  engines 
in  Kabul,  with  hand  pumps.  One  day 
the  house  of  a  higii  Government  official 
caught  fire.  No  one  dared  take  out  the 
engines  without  a  royal  order,  and  the 
Ainir  was  18  miles  away,  at  Paghman. 
A  post  was  sent  to  him  to  obtain  an  order 
for  the  use  of  the  engines,  but  in  the 
meantime    the  house  burned  dowiL 

In  the  service  of  a  despot  who  con- 
ducts his  operations  on  such  lines  as 
these,  the  engineer  appointed  to  con- 
struct the  royal  electric  power  plant  had 
a  life  of  queer  vicissitudes.  The  engi- 
neer was  an  American,  A.  C.  Jewett,  and 
he  tells  his  story  in  Asia,  with  racy 
humour.  The  work  he  was  engaged  in 
was  the  erection  of  a  water-power  plant 
fifty  miles  from  Kabul,  capital  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  power  was  wanted  for  the 
machine  shops,  gun  factory,  boot  factory 
and  woollen  mills  in  Kabul ;  also  for  the 
lighting  of  the  royal  palaces  and  harem. 
The  heavy  machinery  had  to  be  brought 
from  Bombay,  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance over  250  miles  of  the  journey 
being  elephant  carts.  The  Amir  had 
some  motor  trucks,  which  the  engineer 
thought  might  have  been  used,  at  least 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  gate  valve,  for 
lack  of  which  the  work  was  held  up  for 
three  months.  But  His  Majesty  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  trucks  for  the  convey- 
ance of  his  harem,  retainers,  and  bag- 
gage around  the  country,  and  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  much-needed  gate  valve  by 
motor  was  knocked  on  the  head  when 
someone  pointed  out  that  the  machinery 
might  scrape  the  paint  on  the  truck. 

The   earliest   troubles   were   with   the 

apprentices.      Those    who    had    enough 

education  to  learn  considered  it  beneath 

their  dignity  to  soil  their  hands: 

Ther  all  came  to  me  dressed  in  frock  coats 
and  equipped  with  fountain  pens.  After  much 
labour  my  assistant  and  I  piloted  them  all 
through  the  multiplication  table.  I  became  so 
expert  that  I  could  say  the  multiplication  table 
crosswise  and  upside-down  in  Persian.  Those 
who  were  notoriously  backward  and  lazy  we 
punished  by  making  them  carry  hand  barrows 
with  the  common  workmen.  They  did  not 
like  this,  and  would  walk  along  repeating 
"  seven  times  six  is  chihil  u  du,"  etc.  If  one 
«f  the  twenty  could  do  a  problem  in  mathe- 
matics, the  rest  copied.  So  one  day  we  gave 
out  different  lessons.  The  answers  returned 
were    aJl    alike.      About    the    only    spur    to 


achievement  was  to  work  on  their  vanity  or 
jealousy  of  one  anotlier.     And  ridicule  often 
broufrht  results  that  could  not  be  obtained  with 
r\.  stick. 

The  Afghans  are  not  quick  witted  (unless 
it  is  in  connection  wiih  some  deviltry),  and 
tiicy  have  no  power  of  concentration.  They 
absorb  knowledge  parrot-like,  by  constant  re- 
petition, and  forget  much  more  quickly  than 
they  learn.  My  students  were  a  hard  lot.  1 
have  had  some  of  them  thrashed,  and  others 
put  in  irons.  Finally  the  Amir  paid  us  a 
visit,  and  I  reported  them.  1  told  him  some 
had  improved,  but  others  were  idle  and  use- 
less. One  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
room.  His  Majesty  listened,  deliberated  a 
moment,  then  shouted  for  the  Mestufi,  and 
gave  him  orders  that  those  students  that  I 
said  were  no  good  were  to  be  sent  away,  and 
forever  barred  from  government  service; 
those  that  had  done  well  were  to  have  their 
pay  raised  to  forty  rupees  a  month,  and  the 
pay  of  the  others  was  to  remain  at  thirty 
rupees..  Note  that  thirty  rupees  is  a  captain's 
pay,  and  that  these  boys  were  being  paid,  and 
paid  well,  to  learn. 

No  less  troublesome  were  the  lab- 
ourers, who  were  practically  forced  into 
service  at  12s.  6d.  a  month.  Forced 
labour  never  has  proved  satisfactory, 
and  Mr.  Jewett  found  it  impossible  to 
get  willing  work  from  the  men.  Yet  the 
men,  he  says,  were  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
their  officers.  To  every  three  men  there 
wds  one  officer,  who  despised  work,  dis- 
obeyed orders,  and  smoked  on  the  job 
until  the  engineer  had  repeatedly 
smashed  the  pipes.  Besides  the  officers, 
the  500  labourers  carried  a  retinue 
of  40  cooks,  and  usually  there  were  40 
or  50  men  on  the  sick  list,  "  most  of  them 
malingering." 

Eastern  folk  have  curious  ways  of  tak- 
ing revenge.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
China  for  a  man  to  commit  suicide  on 
the  doorstep  of  one  against  whom  he 
has  a  grievance.  Something  in  the  same 
nature  was  a  strike  the  engineer  had  in 
Afghanistan.  He  had  found  that  his 
workers  had  inaugurated  the  short  win- 
ter working  hours  a  month  too  early. 
He  made  them  return  to  summer  hours 
— eight  per  day.  When  the  trumpeters 
blew  for  quitting  time,  the  men  con- 
tinued working.  They  said  that,  if  they 
had  to  work  eight  hours,  they  might  as  * 
well  keep  right  on  working,  and  never 
stop !  The  ringleaders  were  thrashed, 
and  the  "  strike  "  was  called  off. 
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The  workmen  took  so  little  interest  in 
their  work  that  some  would  not  learn 
which  way  to  turn  a  bolt,  though  they 
had  tightened  up  thousands.  However, 
they  could  not  be  blamed,  for  they  were 
treated  like  slaves  when  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  paid  only  half  the  cur- 
rent wages.  Most  of  Uiem  would  loaf 
on  the  job,  and  supplement  their  wages 
by  working  evenings  and  holidays  for 
private  people. 

The  criminal  laws  are  very  severe,  not 
only  upon  thieves  and  such  offenders, 
but  also  on  those  who  run  away  from 
their  w^ork.  Yet  Mr.  Jewett  says  that 
such  punishments  as  stoning  to  death, 
blowing  from  the  gun,  hanging,  blind- 
ing, and  the  cutting  off  of  hands,  seem 
to  have  no  terrors  for  those  on  mischief 
bent.  As  all  the  world  over,  severity  of 
penalty  does  not  diminish  crime.  The 
terrible  practices  of  the  officers  of  "  jus- 
tice "  placed  an  awkward  responsibility 
on  the  foreign  staff.  During  Mr. 
Jewett's  stay  the  theft  of  about  two 
pounds  of  iron  was  reported.  One  of 
the  guards  was  found  to  be  in  league 
with  the  thief.  The  Amir  ordered  that 
the  guard  should  be  stoned  to  death. 
The  other  workers  protested,  but  the 
sentence  was  carried  out.  Once  Amir 
Abdur  Rahman  asked  a  European  in 
charge  of  the  workshops  if  he  had  any 
bad  characters  employed  there.  The  man 
mentioned  half-a-dozen,  and  was  horri- 
fied to  learn  a  few  days  later  that  they 
had  all  had  their  throats  cut  by  royal 
order. 

The  engineer  was  called  upon  for  ser- 
vices that  were  hardly  within  his  ken 
— doctoring,  for  instance.  The  native 
doctors,  working  with  talismans  and 
charms,  such  as  passages  from  the 
Koran,  and  applying  simple  remedies  of 
herbs,  or  poultices  of  cowdung,  could  not 
always  effect  a  cure.  The  sufferers 
would  then  come  to  Mr.  Jewett  for  help. 
He  performed  miracles  with  hot  v/ater 
and  soap,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  as 
a  disinfectant.  Patients  would  come  50 
miles  in  the  hope  of  getting  treatment 
from  him. 

The  installation  of  electric  lighting  in 
the  harem  at  Jellalabad  was  a  pleasing 
interlude.  One  day — after  the  ladies 
had  been  sent  elsewhere — the  Amir  con- 
ducted the  engineer  through  the  build- 
ing, to  explain  his  wishes. 


There  were  some  lights  on  masts  in  the 
ground — a  patent  sort  of  gas  lamp  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  a  pole.  H.M.  explained  that 
these  were  a  nuisance,  for  a  man  had  to  be 
brought  in  every  time  one  had  to  be  filled  or 
mended.  The  man  was  blindfolded  by  hav- 
ing a  hood  slipped  over  his  head,  and  then 
he  was  led  into  a  boxlike  arrangement  at  the 
foot  of  the  poles.  The  hood  was  removed 
until  he  finished  "his  work,  after  which  he 
was  hooded  again,  and  led  out  of  the  sari 
— "  very  much  trouble." 

The  attendant  who  watched  the  work 
of  wiring  the  building,  and  who  was  at- 
tired as  an  English  gentleman,  with  col- 
lar and  suit  of  the  latest  fashion,  turned 
out  to  be  a  young  lady.  There  are  two 
of  these,  acting  as  go-betweens  from  the 
harem  to  the  outside  world. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
servant,  the  engineer  was  called  upon  to 
lend  money  to  provide  the  marriage 
feast.  As  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  the 
bridegroom  has  little  say  in  the  wedding 
arrangements.  He  usually  has  not  seen 
the  bride  at  all  till  the  ceremony  is  over. 
He  is  obliged  to  provide  a  grand  feast, 
though  he  must  load  himself  with  debt 
for  the  purpose,  and  pay  interest  on  the 
loan  at  the  current  rate  of  75  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Naturally  the  servant  who 
was  being  married  was  glad  to  borrow 
from  the  foreigner,  and  have  the  repay- 
ments deducted  from  his  wages. 

Mr.  Jewett  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the 
Afghan  army : 

The  regular  army  was  supposed  to  consist 
of  about  70,000,  supplemented  by  20,000  ir- 
regulars. During  my  stay,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  troops  assembled  at  one  time  was 
12,000  at  Kabul.  The  regulars  were  equipped 
with  modern  rifles,  purchased  by  permission 
of  the  British,  and  also  with  those  of  their 
own  manufacture,  made  after  the  British  pat- 
tern. There  was  practically  no  rifle  practice, 
and  they  were  poor  marksmen,  as  a  rule.  One 
man  in  eight  had  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
the  drilling  of  new  recruits  was  an  amusing 
sight.  Some  had  coats,  and  others  none; 
there  were  ragged  clothes,  dirty  clothes,  and 
all  sorts.  A  dog-whip  was  part  of  the  drill- 
master's  equipment,  and  if  the  men  did  not 
drill  to  suit  him,  he  used  the  whip  on  their 
bare  legs.  There  was  no  real  discipline;  a 
private  would  step  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
taking  a  rifle  from  his  captain,  tell  him  he 
was  wrong,  and  proceed  to  show  him  how 
to  use  it.    And  the  private  was  probably  right. 

The  men  would  not  stand  for  too  much 
drilling.  The  colonel  in  command  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Jabl-us-Siraj,  a  cousin  of  the  Amir, 
got  too  enthusiastic  about  drill,  and  the  men 
sent  word  to  Iiim  that  if  he  did  not  let  up. 
they  would  kill  him.  Drill  slackened.  The 
officers     wore     smart     uniforms     and     leather 
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gaiters,  and  on  full-dress  occasions  were  re- 
splendent in  gorgeous  uniforms,  covered  with 
gold  braid,  and  crowned  with  plumed  helmets. 
There  were  "  Kiptans,"  "Journails,"  "  Com- 
midants,"  and  "  Generaals "  galore,  most  of 
whom  liad  little  or  no  knowledge  of  military 
tactics.  There  was  always  a  brass  band.  They 
had  European  instruments,  and  they  blew 
their  heads  off.  I  have  counted  144  beats  to 
the  minute  on  the  bass  drum.  The  members 
of  the  band  were  about  the  hardest  worked  of 
the  troops. 

The  Afghans  are  very  hospitable,  and 
offer  ttie  best  they  have  to  their  guests. 
One  day  the  engineer  stopped  at  the 
house  of  a  nialik,  whom  he  had  visited 
three  months  before.  The  Afghan  had 
noticed  that  his  guest  v^ras  not  comfort- 
able sitting  on  the  floor,  as  those  of  the 
household  were  accustomed  to  do.  He 
had  therefore  had  a  chair  specially  built 
in  case  the  foreigner  should  come  again. 
Mr.  Jewett  went  there  several  times  af- 
terwards, and  was  always  given  liberil 
entertainment,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  a  staff  of  about  twenty  men.  and 
horses  as  well.  Enjoying  such  hospi- 
tality in  homes  high  and  ^lumble,  he  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  domestic 
life  of  the  people,  which  he  describes 
thus : 

Every  man's  house  is  walled  about  with 
high  mud  walls,  and  the  walls  are  often  car- 
ried six  feet  or  so  above  the  flat  roofs,  to 
make  a  screened-in  place  where  the  women 
may  sit ;  and  in  the  hot  weather,  the  whole 
family  sleeps  on  the  roof.  There  is  also  gener- 
ally an  inner  court  where  the  women  can  go 
unveiled.  There  is  window  glass  only  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  then,  only  in  one 
or  two  windows.  Most  of  the  people  hiber- 
nate in  cold  weather.  They  sleep  with  the 
house  tightly  shut  up,  which  makes  for  tuber- 


culosis. There  are  practically  no  stoves,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  heated  by  munkles, 
iron  pans,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
in  diameter,  set  on  short  legs,  filled  with  char- 
coal or  wood.  A  low  table  or  stool  is  often 
placed  over  the  munkles,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  quilts.  This  is  called  a  sandali. 
The  whole  family  lie  on  the  floor  with  their 
legs  under  the  sandali,  their  bodies  radiating 
out  from  it  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel.  They 
say  their  legs  are  weak  and  wabbly  when  they 
come  out  in  the  spring.  Then  about  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  go  to  a  hammam  (bath- 
iiouse),  and  take  a  much  needed  bath.  Of 
course,  there  are  the  ceremonial  washings  for 
prajers,  but  these  are  very  perfunctory,  and 
do  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  clean- 
liness. I  have  seen  a  man  wearing  long  boots, 
instead  of  washing  his  feet  before  prayers, 
simply  dip  his  hand  in  the  water,  and  draw 
his  fingers  across  the  toes  of  his  boots — the 
symbol  of  washing. 

All  Afghans,  except  the  Royal  family,  eat 
with  their  hands — the  right  hand  only — and 
the  food  is  pushed  into  the  mouth  with  the 
thumb.  Among  the  gentry,  a  ewer  and  basin 
are  passed  around  by  a  servant  after  the 
guests  are  seated,  and  water  is  poured  on  the  j 
right  hand.  When  they  finish  eating,  the  I 
basin  is  passed  around  again.  The  tablecloth 
is  spread  on  the  ground  or  floor,  and  the 
servant  gets  an  armful  of  slabs  of  Nan 
(bread),  kicks  off  his  shoes,  and  walks  down 
the  centre  of  the  cloth,  and  sets  at  each  place 
a  piece  of  bread,  which  serves  as  a  place 
marker,  and  often  as  a  plate.  And  in  bring- 
ing on  the  dishes  of  food,  the  servant  walks 
on  the  cloth  for  preference.  After  the  meal, 
the  scraps  and  remains  are  rolled  up  in  the 
cloth,  and  carried  out,  so  that  the  servants 
and  hangers-on  may  eat  also.  The  tablecloths 
are  seldom  washed,  and  when  unrolled  on  a 
hot  day,  they  have  quite  a  perceptible  odour. 
This  is  speaking  only  of  the  gentry.  The 
common  people  have  no  cloths,  but  their 
shawls,  and  few  dishes  but  cooking-pots,  and 
not  too  many  of   them. 


WHY   OIL   IS   DEAR. 


Most  people  believe  that  the  huge  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil,  benzine,  kero- 
sene and  lubricants  is  due  to  profiteering 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  that  is  not  actually 
the  case.  The  reason  why  oil  is  dear  is 
because  oil  is  scarce.  Nor  is  this  a  tem- 
porary scarcity  only;  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  it  would  be  permanent.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  demand  for  oil  was  very 
small.  It  vv'as  greatest  in  the  United 
States,  which  used  70,000,000  barrels, 
that  being  in  1900  the  total  produced  in 
that  country.  Last  year  the  American 
consumption  was  no  less  than  433,000,- 


000  barrels,  and  the  year  before  more  oil 
was  actually  consumed  in  the  United 
States  than  was  produced  there.  The 
immense  demand  is  due  liirgely  to  the 
growing  appetite  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  In  1900  benzine  was  so 
little  wanted  that  small  refiners  used  to 
let  it  run  away,  keeping  only  the  more 
valuable  kerosene  and  lubricating  oils. 
The  advent  of  the  motor  car,  the  motor 
driven  tractor,  and  the  like,  changed  all 
that.  The  new  American  merchant  navy  is 
largely  oil  biirning;  so,  too,  are  the  war- 
ships of  Uncle  Sam.     The  railroads  of 
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the  United  States  use  50,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  year. 

In  a  most  informative  article  on  the 
"  Crisis  in  Oil  Supply,"  printed  in  The 
World's  Work,  John  K.  Barnes  quotes 
the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, who  sees  a  probable  demand  for 
no  fewer  than  650,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  in  ♦America  five  years  hence, 
just  about  220,000,000  more  barrels  than 
were  produced  there  last  year.  Where 
are  they  going  to  come  from?  The 
steadily  increasing  demand  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  met  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  fields,  but,  at  the  same 
time  the  productivity  of  the  old  wells  be- 
came less  and  less.    Says  Mr.  Barnes : 

Having  thus  committed  our  railroads  and 
steamships,  and  even  our  vital  navy  to  de- 
pendence upon  oil,  what  about  the  future  of 
an  independent  American  supply  of  oil  to  keep 
them  going?  So  far,  the  oil  prospector  has 
discovered  new  fields  in  this  country  when- 
ever they  have  been  needed.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  that  new  fields  will  be  dis- 
covered for  some  time  to  come,  bui  how  long 
they  will  continue  to  supply  our  needs  no  one 
can  tell.  The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  the  authority  best  qualified  to  make  a 
guess  on  this  point.  Its  geologists  estimate 
that  there  is  6,500,000,000  barrels  of  oil  yet 
underground  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
end  of  1919  we  had  taken  out  approximately 
3,000,000,000  barrels,  or  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  our  supply.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  con- 
suming oil  the  estimated  reserve  will  last  less 
i  than  eighteen  years ;  but  at  the  rate  of  con- 
1  sumption  we  are  headed  for  it  will  be  gone 
much  sooner.  And  should  there  be  failure  for 
a  year  or  two  to  bring  in  any  important  new 
production,  the  situation  would  become  criti- 
cal at  once. 

Certainly  the  6,000,000  motor  drivers 
in  the  United  States  do  not  appreciate 
the  position,  nor  do  those  here.  When- 
ever they  are  told  that  the  American  sup- 
ply will  soon  run  dry  they  say —  Look  at 
Mexico.  Plenty  of  oil  there !  Eighteen 
months  ago,  however,  those  who  relied 
thus  on  Mexico  must  have  received  a 
rude  shock. 

At  that  time,  the  greatest  oil  gusher  in 
the  world,  the  Potrero  del  Llano,  owned 
by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co. — Lord 
Cowdray's  concern — was  flowing  at  the 
rate  of  16,000,000  barrels  a  year,  and 
had  done  so  continuously  for  eight  years. 
During  that  time  almost  110,000,000 
barrels  of  light  oil  had  been  taken  from 
it.     On  December  3.  1918,  without  any 


warning  whatever,  salt  water  came  up 
instead  of  oil,  and  the  well  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Other  famous  gushers  m 
the  vicinity  followed  suit,  and  in  Novem- 
ber last,  the  Casiano  No.  7,  the  second 
largest  gusher  in  the  world,  which  had 
flowed  steadily  for  nine  years,  went  to 
salt  water  as  suddenly  as  the  rest. 

In  the  old  days  the  discovery  of  a  new 
field  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
drop  in  prices,  but  it  is  on  the  production 
of  new  fields  we  are  living  to-day,  and 
in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  it  looks 
as  if  new  discoveries  would  not  balance 
the  drying  up  of  older  fields,  and  the  in- 
creased demand.  Mr.  Barnes  gives  an 
interesting  review  of  the  more  important 
discoveries  made  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  order  to  prove  that. unless  new 
fields  are  found  the  United  States  will 
soon  have  to  import  very  largely.  His 
account  of  the  great  Cushing  pool,  the 
discovery  of  which  was  the  big  sensa- 
tion in  the  oil  industry  in  1912,  is  typi- 
cal of  all  other  American  fields. 

The  record  of  this  one  field  shows  how  we 
are  now  living  on  the  flush  production  of  our 
new  wells,  and  indicates  how  dependent  we 
are  on  the  constant  discovery  of  new  fields. 
With  the  exception  of  temporary  declines  in 
1914,  1915,  and  1916,  the  movement  of  oil 
prices  has  been  upward  since  its  discovery.  In 
1912  and  1913  the  total  production  of  the 
Cushing  field,  in  round  numbers,  was  7,000,- 
000  barrels.  In  1914  it  was  44,000,000;  in  1915 
it  was  71,000,000;  in  1916  it  was  only  41,000,- 
000;  in  1917,  24,000,000;  1918,  17,000,000;  and 
1919,  13,500,000. 

Had  not  Central  and  North  Texas 
come  forward  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  oil  stage,  there  would  have  been  a 
decrease  in  production  in  1919,  instead 
of  a  slight  increase,  which  just  covered 
the  country's  consumption. 

But  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  the  reader 
might  assume  from  all  this.  High  prices  for.»- 
oil  have  always  led  to  the  discovery  of  new 
fields,  and  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  is  now 
above  6  dols.  a  barrel,  and  Mid  Continent 
crude  3.50  dols.  And  the  oil  prospector — the 
"  wildcatter,"  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for 
this  country's  present  production  of  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  oil  of  the  world,  which  facts 
permit  us  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  this  age 
of  petroleum — these  last  of  our  pioneers,  these 
hardy  adventurers,  are  more  actively  search- 
ing for  oil  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been. 
Last  year  approximately  29,000  wells  were 
drilled  in  the  United  States.  In  1918,  25,500 
were    drilled.       In    January    this    year    about 
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770()  wells  were  going  down,  as  compared 
with  500()  ill  January.  1919.  There  is  food  for 
thouglit  in  these  figures  for  the  purchaser  of 
oil  stocks,  for  the  percentage  of  dry  holes 
grows  with   increased  activity  in   drilling. 

The  total  cost  of  drilling  these  29,000 
wells  last  year  was  ahout  600,000,000 
dollars.  This  expenditure  increased 
America's  oil  production  by  only  22.000.- 
000  barrels.  It  would  lake  an  average 
production  of  7390  barrels,  spread 
evenly  over  all  these  29,000  wells  to 
make  them  "  pay  out  "  at  present  prices, 
without  taking  into  account  "  lifting " 
expenses,  taxes,  etc. 

When  one  realises  that  235.000  producing 
wells  gave  an  average  of  only  1690  barrels  of 
oil  last  year,  and  that  most  of  them  produced 
much  less  than  that  average,  and  furthermore 
that  there  were  6000  dry  holes,  and  2000  ga? 
wells  among  the  29,000  drilled  last  year,  some 
idea  of  the  long  chances  that  are  taken  in 
drilling  for  oil  can  be  obtained. 

Hitherto  America  alone  realised  fully 
the  uses  to  which  oil  could  be  put,  but 
the  Great  War  brought  understanding  to 
the  other  nations,  and  Great  Britain,  even 
whilst  it  was  raging,  was  securing  con- 
trol over  oil  fields  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Walter  Long  declared  recently  that 
"  the  British  Government  would  be 
blamed  for  inaction  at  this  moment  of 
great  national  importance  if  advantage 
were  not  taken  of  the  opportunities  to 
acquire  available  oil  lands.  ,We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  nation,  must  take  care  to 
occupy  the  house,  or  others  will  take 
it,  and  with  it  the  key  to  all  future  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  If  w^e  secure  the  supplies 
of  oil  now  available  in  the  world,  w^e 
can  do  what  we  like." 

Mr.  Barnes  tells  how  the  British  Gov- 
ernment got  control  of  the  Persian  oil 
wells — wdiich  were  discovered  by  an 
Australian,    Mr.    W.    K.    D'Arcy— after 

e  late  Lord  Strathcona  had  provided 
the  money  to  develop  the  field.'  It  was 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who.  just  before  the 
war,  induced  the  British  Government  to 
purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
company  fo;-  £2,200.000.  It  has  now 
been  capitalised  for  £20,000,000,  the 
Government  holding  two-thirds  of  the 
voting  stock.  It  acquired  the  German 
interests  in  other  Persian  wells  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Public  Trustee.    It  owns 


a  fleet  of  230,000  tons,  and  has  con- 
tracted for  a  further  270,000  tons.  It 
has  erected  a  huge  refinery  at  Swansea, 
in  South  Wales,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
15-mile  long  wall.  The  place  cost 
£7.000.000  to  put  up.  In  1922  the  Com- 
pany hopes  to  be  able  to  supply  80  per 
cent,  of  Britain's  benzine  requirements. 
In  India<only  British  companies  may  de- 
velop the  oil  resources.  Foreigners,  too, 
are  barred  out  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand.  English  and 
Dutch  companies  have  very  large  inter- 
ests in  oil  wells.  Lord  Cowdray  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  oil  business  in  Mexico,  but 
lie  recently  sold  out  his  huge  interests 
there  to  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Com- 
pany. Americans  are  now  directing 
their  energies  to  South  America,  and 
have  already  discovered  what  promise  to 
become  large  fields  in  Ecuador  and  Col- 
ombia. No  doubt  there  will  be  oil  to 
go  round  for  a  long  time  yet,  but  there 
appears  to  be  little  hope  that  the  supply 
will  ever  exceed  the  rapidly  mounting 
demand,  and  therefore  any  considerable 
fall  in  prices  is  unlikely.  America  wants 
all  she  can  produce,  and  more;  so.  too, 
docs  the  British  Empire.  Europe  can 
easily  absorb  all  the  oil  from  Roumanian, 
Galacian  and  Russian  wells  when  this 
becomes  available.  Of  Lord  Cowdray 
Mr.  Barnes  says  : — 

To  Lord  Cowdrav  is  due  the  full  credit 
for  "pulling"  the  first  sea  line  for  loading 
tankers  oflF  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Tam-pico, 
the  nearest  harbour,  was  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  Potrero  field  of  the  Mexican  Eagle 
Companv.  It  was  only  about  twenty-five 
miles  to'  tlie  Gulf  at  Tuxpan,  but  steamers 
could  not  come  within  a  mile  of  shore  there 
because  of  the  shallow  beach.  Lord  Cow- 
dray decided  he  would  carry  his  pipe  line 
out  to  the  steamers.  Everyone  told  him  it 
could  not  be  done,  just  as  they  had  told  him 
some  years  l^efore  that  he  could  never  build 
the  Blackwell  Tunnel  under  the  Thames  in 
London.  He  built  a  narrow  gauge  track, 
running  a  mile,  straight  back  from  shore, 
joined  his  pipe  securely,  placed  a  flexible  con- 
nection at  the  sea  end,  mounted  it  on  wooden 
trucks  on  this  track,  attached  a  tug,  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes  pulled  it  out  into  place. 
Since  then  all  the  large  producing  companies 
in  Mexico  have  "  pulled "  sea  lines  of  their 
own.  Tankers  now  anchor  a  mile  off  the 
coast,  from  Tuxpan  to  Tampico,  pick  up  the 
ends  of  these  lines,  signal  the  pumping  sta- 
tions on  shore,  and  in  less  than  thirty  hours 
their  holds  are  full  of  oil,  and  they  start  for 
the  markets  of  the  world. 
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A  Punctual  Zepp. 

Colonel  W.  N.  Kensley,  who  has  been 
examining  airships  for  the  American 
Government  in  Europe,  says  that  he  made 
sixteen  voyages  between  Lake  Constance 
and  Berlin  last  year.  The  Zeppelin,; the 
Bodensee,  makes  the  trip  three  times  a 
day,  and  keeps  amazingly  true  time. 
Even  snow  storms  did  not  prevent  its 
journey.  This  Zeppelin,  by  the  way, 
has  presumably  had  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  British  Government,  which  has  no 
use  for  these  airships,  but  is  selling  them 
to  the  United  States. 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Our  newspapers  made  great  sport  over 
the  German  Iron  Crosses,  which  we  were 
assured  were  distributed  broadcast 
throughout  the  army.  No  doubt  the 
Germans  made  equal  fun  over  the  Croix 
de  Guerre,  issued  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Official  French  figures  show 
that  over  2,000,000  citations  were  re- 
corded during  the  war.  A  citation  car- 
ries with  it  a  Croix  de  Guerre,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  over  2,000,000  war 
crosses  were  distributed,  as  numbers  of 
men  received  two  or  more  citations. 
Constantinople  Dogs. 

Shortly  before  the  war,  the  thousands 
of  dogs  which  were  a  picturesque  fea- 
ture of  Constantinople,  were  herded  to- 
gether, and  put  on  the  Island  of  Proti, 
where  they  died  of  starvation.  Three 
thousand  Russian  refugees  were  recently 
sent  to  live  on  the  island.  These  unfor- 
tunates are  managing  to  make  a  living 
by  making  buttons  out  of  the  bones  of 
these  dogs.  The  Turks  refuse  to  patron- 
ise the  industry,  but  the  buttons  are  sent 
to  Greece,  where  a  brisk  trade  in  them  is 
developing. 
Currants  from  Greece. 

Nearly  the  whole  output  of  currants 
from  Greece  was  bought  by  the  British 


Government.  The  price  paid  was  64s. 
to  67s.  per  hundredweight.  The  price 
fixed  by  the  Government  for  sale  in  Eng- 
land was .  107s.  per  hundredweight,  the 
retail  price  being  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  In 
April  last,  no  fewer  than  18,029  tons  of 
currants  were  held  by  the  Government 
in  England.  Much  of  the  fruit  was 
spoilt,  and  had  to  be  sold  off  at  an  aver- 
age of  17s.  per  hundredweight.  Alto- 
gether it  is  estimated  that  the  Food 
Ministry  has  lost  over  £50,000  on  recent 
sales  of  currants,  and  it  has  yet  to  dis- 
pose of  heavy  stocks. 
Jews  in  China. 

An  appeal  to  the  Zionists  from  Jews  in 
China  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strange,  isolated  con^- 
munity  of  Jews  at  Kaifeng,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  province  of  Honan. 
These  people  have  a  definite  history, 
which  goes  back  for  600  years,  and  an 
indefinite  one  to  pre-Christian  days. 
How  they  got  to  China  is  a  mystery.  Al- 
though they  have  preserved  their 
Hebrew  scrolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  they 
have  forgotten  Hebrew,  and  nearly  all 
the  Jewish  customs.  They  keep  them- 
selves apart  from  the  Chinese,  although 
they  dress  as  these  do.  They  are  anxi- 
ous to  rebuild  their  ruined  temple,  hence 
their  appeal  to  the  Zionists. 
Taxing  the  Profiteer. 

The  recent  taxes  levied  in  Italy  on  for- 
tunes realised  during  the  war,  amount  to 
no  less  than  eighty  per  cent ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  who  had  a  capital  of  100,000 
lires,  before  the  war,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  struggle  was  able  to  increase  it  to 
2,000,000  lires,  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
State  no  less  than  1,700,000  lires,  which 
works  out  at  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the 
increased  capital.  The  tax  on  fortunes 
which  existed  before  the  war,  is  fixed 
at   4^    per    cent,    for    50,000    lires;    for 
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1.000,000  lires  it  is  11.62  per  cent.,  and 
for  100.000.000  lires  and  over,  the  Gov- 
ernmenl  claims  50  per  cent.  The  pay- 
ment of  these  special  taxes  is  spread  over 
twenty  years.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  fortune  consists  of  easily  realisable 
assets,  the  tax  must  be  paid  in  ten  years. 
Foreign  capital,  however,  which  is  being 
used  in  the  country,  is  entirely  exempt. 

Austrian  Prisoners  in  Russia. 

The  speedy  building  of  the  Murman 
railway — which  was  run  up  from  Petro- 
grad  to  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean — was  largely  due  to  the  Austrians. 
Great  numbers  of  Austrians,  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  were  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  No 
fewer  than  40.000  of  these  unfortunates 
were  sent  to  work  on  the  railway,  where 
for  much  of  the  time,  the  temperature 
was  30  degrees  below  zero.  After  the 
Bolsheviks  seized  power,  these  prisoners 
were  sent  down  to  Turkistan,  where  the 
temperature  is  often  over  100  degrees. 
The  arduous  work  on  the  railway  killed 
many  of  these  prisoners.  Large  num- 
bers, when  released  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
vvandered  up  and  down  the  country, 
thousands  dying  of  starvation,  exposure 
and  disease.  It -is  hardly  surprising  that 
great  numbers  joined  the  Red  Guards, 
with  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  were  able 
to  obtain  food  and  shelter. 

Greece's  Claim  to  Dardanelles. 

The  Greeks  are  carrying  on  a  pro- 
paganda in  Europe  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  the  correctness  of  their 
claims  to  large  Turkish  territories. 
From  their  accounts  we  learn  that  in  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  there  are  rather 
more  than  2,500,000  orthodox  Greeks, 
that  fliere  are  Greek  schools  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  numbering  in  all 
(including  those  in  Constantinople) 
2200,  attended  by  over  180,000  pupils, 
who  receive  instruction  from  some  5000 
teachers.  The  Grecian  claim  to  control 
the  Dardanelles  is  based  on  both  his- 
torical and  ethnological  grounds.  In  the 
districts  north  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
there  are  177,000  Greeks,  as  against 
97,000  Turks,  whilst  in  the  districts 
south  of  that  Sea,  there  are  175,000 
Greeks  and  169,000  Turks.  On  Galli- 
poli  itself,  and  in  the  area  immediately 
opposite,  the  Turks  predominate,  there 
being  138.000  to  32,000  Greeks.     In  the 


districts  bordering  the  Straits,  joining 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Aegean,  the 
Greeks  number  350,000,  the  Turks 
260,000.  The  Greeks  also  claim  that 
their  nationals  predominate  in  Thrace, 
and  altogether  they  make  out  a  most  ex- 
cellent case  for  themselves. 

No  Go!d  May  Leave  France. 

English  visitors  to  France  have  had 
rather  amazing  experiences  recently. 
The  French  Government  now  absolutely 
forbids  the  exportation  of  gold  or  silver 
in  any  form  whatever.  Travellers  leav- 
ing Boulogne  and  other  ports  for  Eng- 
land have  had  all  their  English  silver 
money  taken  from  them,  and  have  been 
presented  with  French  notes  to  the  same 
amount  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  well-known  English 
peer,  who  had  gone  on  a  short  visit  to 
Paris  on  business.  On  his  return  the 
French  port  officials  informed  him  that 
they  must  confiscate  his  watch  and  chain, 
because  they  were  made  of  gold.  They 
remained  obdurate  to  his  protests,  and 
he  finally  opened  his  mouth  and  showed 
them  the  gold  stopping  in  some  of  his 
teeth,  and  asked  them  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do  about  that.  After  a  long 
discussion,  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  watch  and  chain,  but  had  to  part  with 
all  his  silver  money. 

Whales  as  Food. 

Whale  meat  is  used  as  food  in  New 
South  Wales,  West  Australia  and  other 
places  where  whale  fishing  is  carried  on 
It  resembles  rather  coarse  beef,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  world 
shortage  of  beef,  whale  meat  will  be- 
come popular.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
ample  supplies  of  these  gigantic  mam- 
mals in  the  waters  round  Australia,  and 
as  the  whole  of  the  carcass  can  be  used 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  whale  fish- 
ing should  become  a  lucrative  industry. 
In  West  Australia,  the  Scandinavians 
are  actively  engaged  in  this  work.  The 
whales,  in  our  waters,  sink  when  dead, 
and,  therefore,  have  to  be  attacked  with 
special  harpoons,  fired  from  a  small  ves- 
sel, not  from  boats.  When  the  fish  has 
been  secured,  air  is  pumped  into  it  to 
make  it  buoyant,  and,  after  its  tail  flukes 
have  been  cut  off,  it  is  towed  to  the  shore 
station,  whe're  it  is  dealt  with.  The  com- 
mittee which  has  been  enquiring  into  the 
development    of    the    Falkland    Islands. 
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strongly  recommends  that  the  whaling 
industry  in  Southern  waters  should  be 
encouraged,  and  suggests  that  samples 
of  whale  meat  should  be  sent  to  London 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the 
opinion  of  the  meat  trade,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  to  be  ascertained. 

Gigantic  Shipping  Profits. 

In  view  of  the  great  increase  of  fares 
between  Australia  and  England  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  world,  the  balance- 
sheets  of   some  of  the  principal  steam- 
ship   companies    make   very    interesting 
reading.     The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  for  instance,  showed  a  huger 
'profit    last    year   than    ever   before.      It 
jhas.  of  course,  recentlv  acquired  many 
1  other  ships,  increasing  its  total  tonnage 
!  from  266,644  to  331,825,  but  a  profit  of 
I  £953,600    certainly    suggests    that    there 
I  is  no  need  to  further  increase  fares-.  This 
I  Company  has  done  excellently  during  the 
I  war,  its  lowest  profit  being  in  1914^,  when 
'  it   made   only   £706,472.     Another   huge 
shipping    concern,    the    Oceanic    Steam 
Navigation    Company,    showed    a    sub- 
stantial  profit   of    £1,764,624  last   year. 
This    with  a  fleet  the  total  tonnage  of 
which   is   now   438,800  tons.      Like   the 
Royal    Mail,    the    leanest    profits    made 
during  the  war  were  in  1918.  when  these 
amounted   to   £1,341.549.      In    1916,   its 
profit    was   almost    twice    that    amount. 
Shipping  Companies,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
never   had   such   a  fine  time   as   during 
the    last    half-dozen    years.     That    does 
not.  however,  prevent  them  pushing  up 
freights  and  increasing  fares.     It  is  most 
unfortunate  for  travellers  generally  that 
the  competition  of  the  German  lines  has 
been  entirely  eliminated. 

• 
Hydro-Electric   Enterprise  in  Bohemia. 

The  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  re- 
cognises the  immense  value  of  the  water 
power  in  the  State.  The  high  price  of 
I  coal  and  the  difficultv  of  obtaining  it, 
compels  sensible  people  to  look  for  other 
means  of  creating  the  power  which  is 
required  for  use  in  their  factories.  In 
Victoria,  despite  the  acute  .shortage  which 
occurs  every  year  or  two.  owing  to  some 
strike  or  other,  the  water  power  re- 
sources of  the  State  are  entirely  ignored. 
In  time,  no  doubt,  it  will  dawn  upon 
those  who  direct  the  aflFairs  of  the  State, 
that  the.';e  might  be  utilised.  The  Czecho- 


slovak National  Assembly  some  time  ago 
passed  an  electricity  bill,  the  purport  of 
which  is  the  systematic  utilisation  of 
water  power,  and  the  electrification  of 
the  country  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  State.  Electricity  as  a  motive 
power  bas.43ecome  a  necessity,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  coal  and  of  petroleum. 
The  demand  is  met  with  345  electrical 
concerns,  which  supply  power  for 
public  purposes,  but  many  of  the 
factories  have  their  own  generating 
stations.  In  future,  energy  is  to 
be  supplied  from  nine  large  thermo- 
electric power  stations  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts, whilst  water  power  stations  are  to 
be  erected  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  Re- 
public. The  State  will  advance  the  money 
required  for  this  electrical  enterprise, 
but  they  are  expected  to  be  self-support- 
ing almost  at  once. 

Securing  the  German  Inheritance. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  The 
Economist  from  Southern  Persia  declares 
that  trade  prospects  are  bright  there. 
He  says  the  strong  German  competition 
which,  from  1900  onwards,  gradually 
grew  into  formidable  proportions  and 
threatened  British  trade  and  prestige, 
having  disappeared.  Great  Britain  should 
hold  the  field.  He  mentions  that  before 
1900,  German  interest >;  were  practically 
unknown  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  then 
Robert  Wonckaus,  from  Hamburg,  set- 
tled at  Lingah,  with  a  little  capital.  In 
five  years  his  firm  had  opened  export 
and  import  business  in  Basrah,  Moham- 
merah,  Bushire,  Behrain  and  the  adja- 
cent ports.  The  contracts  for  the  Bagh- 
dad railway  material*  were  next  obtained 
for  the  Germans,  and  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  line  plied  fortnightly  at  these 
ports.  "  Now  that  the  Germans  have 
vanished  for  the  present,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  note  that  much  of  their  success 
was  due  to  the  personal  keenness  of  all 
connected  with  the  German  firms.  The 
native  was  studied  sociallv  and  eco- 
nomically. The  languages,  both  of  the 
Arab  and  the  Persian,  were  mastered 
and  used.  Attention  was  paid  to  every 
detail,  and  risks  were  taken  even  when 
there  were  indications  of  falling  prices 
at  home.  Personal  initiative  still  counts 
in  Persia,  and  England  has  this  in  her 
favour,  that  personal  relations  between 
the    British   and  Persians   have   always 
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been  friendly.     Persian  business  methods  the  maturity  of  each  of  the  forty  bonds, 

are  straight,  their  friendship  sincere."  this    difference    to   be    hgured   on    the 

basis    of   the    difference    between    the 

A   Belgo-Cerman   Agreement.  ,        c  ,    r              „    /d   i          >                    i 

.  rate  of  i  franc  25  (Belgiaji;  per  mark 

Uhiist  negotiations  between  most  of  and  the  rate  of  the  mark  Nvith  regard 

the  Alhes  and  Germany  have  been  con-  ^^  the  Belgian  franc  on  the  Brussels 

ducted  through  the  Supreme  Council,  exchange,  when  each  of  the  bonds  falls 

the  Belgian  Government  has  made  ar-  ^ue.     One  paragraph  is  specially  signi- 

rangements  for  the  redemption  of  Ger-    ftcant      It  runs 

man  marks  direct  with  the  Government  ^  ^^^^  ^^  understood  that  in  executing  the 

at  Berlin.      VVhen  the  Germans  evacu-  present    convention    the    German    Government 

ated  Belgium  one   of  the   major  prob-  '"^y  "ot  take  advantage  of  any  arrangement 

lems  confronting  the  Belgian  Govern-  'S"^Y  T^^^^  t'^}   'J^'^   X   ^'^Vr/^'"*^ 

,         °                ^  fc>  ""       yl  value  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mark,  and  if,  tnere- 

ment  was  the  enormous  mass  of  Ger-  fore,  the  German  Government  should  reduce 

man  marks  which  were  in  circulation,  the  nominal  value  of  the  mark,  the  repay- 

It  took  them  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ""^"^  °^„*^^  bonds  and  the  payment  of  in- 

,      .      .,                1  r              ^      ^ .     ,    K^^-^"  "^  '-'  terest  will  have  to  be  increased  m  marks  up 

but    the    problem     of    reimbursement  to  the  total  value  specified. 

troubled  it  sorely.      The  value  of    the 

money  it  collected  was   5,500,000,000  ^''eh'storic  Remains  in  Canada. 

marks,    and  these    it   handed  over   to  ^^^  ^XP^s   of  prehistonc   monsters 

Germany  in  exchange  for  forty  trea-  ^^^^  ^^^^  pieced  together  from    fossil 

sury  bonds  of  th'-  German  State',  bear-  remains  found  in  Alberta,  on  the  banks 

ing  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  o^  ^^e  Red  Deer  River.     The  excava- 

1«  8  bonds  of  50,000.000  marks  each,  due  half  f.°^'  ^^°»  ^^^^  ^'^^  York  Museum  have 

yearly,   from  May  1,   1920,  to  November  been  very  successful,  and  some  of  their 

i.  1923.  discoveries  are  described  in  the  Bulle- 

2«  8  bonds  of  100.000,000  r^rks  each,  due  half  ^^^      of      ^^e      American      Geocrraphical 

yearly,  from  May  1,  1924,  to  November  1,  c      •   *.         r>^                         r  u     u       1 

1927.  respectively.  i>ociety.     One  species  of  herb-eater,  a 

3°  8  bonds   of   150,000,000  marks   each,   due  Trachodon,    was     more    than    30    feet 

Jalf  yearly,  from  May  1,  1928,  to  Novem-  long  and    1 5   feet  high  when  standing 

4°  8^bonds   of  20aoffio^' marks   each,   due  ^"^^^t.     Its  head,  with  broadly  expand- 
half  yearly,  from  May  1.  1932,  to  Novem-  ed  mouth,   resembled  that  of  a  duck, 

CO  o^'"  \  ^^r^Vo^^r^^S^iX^^y-  ,         .          ,   ,  but  behind  the  beak  there  were  more 

5«>  8  bonds  of  187.500.000  marks  each,  due  half  .v,or.  o^r.^  .^^W  f^ofl.       TU     l^r,^  W^A 

yearly,    from   May   1,    1936,   to   November  J^^^  ^OOO  small  teeth.      The  long  nmd 

1,  1939,  respectively.  legs  terminated  m  three  large  hoofed 

The    interest    coupons    attached    to    these  toes,  and  the  shorter  slender  front  feet 

bonds  will  be  payable  half  yearly.                     .  ^^^^^  p^^^jy  webbed.    A  long,  slim,  slen- 

Although,  apparently  these  bonds  will  der  tail  acted  as  a  powerful  swimming 

be  redeemed  at  current  exchange,  the  organ.     Having  no  means  of  defence, 

German  Government  undertakes  to  de-  the  beast  lived    chiefly  m    the  water, 

posit  in  the  Reichsbank  to  the  credit  of  Another  large    creature,    believed    to 

the  Belgian  Government  on  November  have  been  a  flesh-eating  Dinosaur,  had 

1st,    1939,  a  sum  equal  to  the  differ-  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  bird,, 

ence  in  exchange  fixed  at  the  time  of  including  toothless,  beak-like  jaws. 


On  July  5th.,  the  71st.  anniversary  of         Three  of  the  principal   railway  cotn- 

his  birth,  a  memorial  to  the  late  W.  T.  panies  in  France  have  permanently  closed 

Stead  was  unveiled  on  the  Thames  em-  ^own  the  whole  of  their  repairing  and 

bankment  by  Altred  f.  Spender,  editor  ^  ,•  .u^^,  +i.^^„.,-,-,rT  innm 
^f  .1  ^  rrr^  ,"  •  ,  r^'  ,/  rp,  .'  .  ^,  constructioii  shops,  throwing  lU.LJUU 
01  the  IVestminsfer  Gasettc.  This  is  the  ,  r  1  ^  t-u 
second  memorial  erected  to  hi?  memory,  ^vorkmen  out  of  employment.  they 
the  first  having  been  put  up  bv  his  fellow  ^^^ve  taken  this  action  owing  to  con- 
journalists  in  the  Temple  Gardens  op-  stantly  increasing  labour  troubles,  and 
posite  his  old  ofiFice.  Other  memorials  propose  in  future  to  hand  over  the  work 
in  London  took  the  form  of  dwelling  hitherto  done  in  their  own  workshops 
houses    for  business   girls.  to  private  industry. 
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The  Great  War  Foretold  in   1911. 

FOREWORD— BY  HENRY   STEAD. 

I  have  been  often  attacked  and  abused  which  their  fellows  have  been  nurtured 

because  in  my  writings  1  have  ventured  and  brought  up. 

to  cast   doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  Holding  the  belief  that  in  international 

the      reasons      which,      we      were      as-  affairs   each  country   is  guided   only  by 

sured,      prompted      Great      Britain      to  self-interest,   it   was   but   natural  that   I 

enter  the  Great  War.     Have  been  found  should  have  been  little  impressed  by  the 

fault    with    for    not    maintaining    that  noble   declarations   made  by  the   states- 

everything  the   British   Government   did  men  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  and 

was  right,  and  everything  its  opponents  of  every  other  country  in  general,  when 

did  was  wrong.     I  have  studied  history  the  war  broke  out.      People  are  becom- 

pretty  carefully,  which  it  may  be  some  ing  disillusionised  now,  but  six  years  ago 

of  my  critics  have  not  done,  preferring  the    great    majority    believed    implicitly 

to   take   their   opinions   from   the   news-  that  the  sole  reason  why  Britain  declared 

papers,    and    this    study    long    ago    con-  war  against   Germany   was  because   the 

vinced  me  that  upright  and  honourable  Kaiser's  soldiers  had   invaded   Belgium, 

men,  whose  characters  commanded  the  had  torn  up  that  scrap  of  paper  which 

highest  respect,  whose  private  lives  were  hardly  anybody  knew  about,  but  to  prc- 

above  reproach,  when  entrusted  with  the  serve  which,  our  statesmen,  much  loathe, 

responsibility    of    conducting   the    inter-  took  up  the  sword.    The  plain  fact  was, 

national  affairs  of  their  countries,  were  of  course,  that  England  was  deeply  com- 

actuated  by  one  spirit  only,  a  consuming  mitted    to    help    France,    and    that    she 

desire  to   do   the  best   for  that  country  dared  not  face  the  situation  which  would 

without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  well-  inevitably  follow  the  crushing  of  France 

being  of  other  lands.     To   achieve  this  by  her  most  formidable  commercial  and 

object  they  would  cheerfully  go  to  any  naval  competitor.    The  tearing  up  of  the 

lengths,   would  twist   and  turn,   and   He  old  1839  treaty  was  indeed  a  godsend  to 

and    play    false,  •  if    by    so    doing    their  those  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as 

j  fatherland   would  benefit.      Self-interest  it  enabled  them  to  appeal  to  the  chivalry 

is  the  only  guiding  star  of  international  of  their  people,  who,  thinking  they  were 

diplomatists.     Not  their  own,  of  course,  being  called  on  to  rescue  a  little  nation 

but  their  country's.  in  sore  distress,  demanded  war.      These 

I  had  come  to  thoroughly  believe  this  people  would  undoubtedly  have  strongly 
before  the  war,  and  the  tragic  struggle  resented  being  dragged  into  a  European 
has  confirmed  me  altogether'  in  that  be-  struggle  to  keep  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of 
lief.  It  was,  I  admit,  shaken  when  the  which  they  knevv^  nothing,  and  the  very 
♦Americans  elected  to  take  part  in  a  war  existence  of  which  had  indeed  been 
which  offered  them  no  reward,  but  they  strenuously  denied  by  their  leaders, 
were  ltd  into  it  by  an  idealist,  who  knew  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  con- 
not  the  ways  of  European  statesmen,  vince  those  thus  committed  to  war,  that 
and  who,  when  he  encountered  them,  their  foe  was  the  deliberate  aggressor, 
failed  utterly  to  enforce  his  idealism  had  planned  the  stroke  for  years,  would, 
upon  them ;  failed,  and  returned  to  his  if  successful,  dominate  the  world,  and 
own  country  a  broken  man,  physically  dismember  the  British  Empire.  To  en- 
and  mentallv.  America,  which  had  courage  recruiting,  and  show  the  enemy 
grown  up  isolated,  safe,  with  vast  seas  in  the  blackest  light  possible,  ghastly  tales 
tumbling  between  her  and  the  rest  of  the  of  atrocities  and  vmspeakable  barbarities 
world,  could  produce  an  idealist  who  had  to  be  manufactured.  Many  people 
could  carry  his  people  with  him.  Ideal-  implicitly  believe,  even  to-day.  that  the 
ists,  too,  could  be  produced  in  Europe,  Germans  cut  off  the  hands  of  little  chil- 
are  produced  to-day,  but  they  have  no  dren,  mutilated  women,  drove  them 
chance  against  the  age-long  tradition  in  naked   through   the   streets,   gouged   the 
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eyes  out  of  prisoners,  crucified  them,  in- 
oculated tlicni  witli  all  manner  of  hor- 
rid diseases.  When  told  that  none  of 
these  things  has  been  proved,  though  our 
intelligence  officers  sought  diligently 
with  a  toothcomb  for  a  single  handless 
child,  for  one  case  of  crucifixion,  they 
just  don't  believe  it,  but  assert  that  So- 
and-so.  who  was  there,  and  saw  the  das- 
tardly deed  with  his  own  eyes,  told  a 
friend  of  theirs  all  about  it,  and  it  must 
be  true,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  don't  say  for  a  moment  that  horrid 
things  were  not  done  by  the  Germans, 
done,  indeed,  by  all  the  combatants,  but 
I  do  maintain  that  those  tales  which  most 
stirred  our  anger  during  the  war  were 
manufactured    in    the    propaganda    fac- 
tories,  which   every  country  kept  going 
at  full  blast  during  the  war.     I  do  not 
suggest  or  believe  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  was  the  chief   sinner.     I   hold 
that  they  were  all  alike,  that  every  coun- 
try at  war  conducted  the  struggle — and 
when  peace  came,  continued  the  struggle 
—with  one  object  only  in  view — its  own 
interest.     Once  realise  that  self-interest, 
and  self-interest  alone,  dictates  interna- 
tional actions,  and  you  have  secured  the 
key  to  much  that  may  have  been  confus- 
ing during  the  last  few  years. 

1  do  not  hold  that  this  consuming  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  statesmen    to  strive 
solely    for    the    advancement    of    their 
country  is  wrong  at  all ;  what  I  do  object 
to,  though,   is  the  camouflaging  of  this 
goal.         Hence,  in  w-riting  for  a  British 
community,  I  have  perhaps  appeared  at 
times  to  bear  more  hardly  upon  the  Bri- 
tish Government  than  upon  others.   Such 
criticism,  however,  was  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  expose  the  camouflage,  not  to 
belittle  or  sneer  at  the  Government.     It 
was   not    necessary   to    deal    with    other 
countries  in  the  same  wav.  because  there 
were  plentv  of  people  only  too  anxious 
to  strip  off  the  disguises  these  had  as- 
sumed  to   gain    their   objects.      For   in- 
stance.  I   find   no   fault   at   all   with   the 
Home  Government  for  purchasing  huge 
quantities  of  supplies  cheaply,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  a  great  profit — profiteering, 
in  other  words — but  I   do  object   to   its 
crying  out  against  the  private  profiteer 
as  a  wicked  individual,  who.  taking  ad- 
vantage  of   war  conditions,  battens   on 
the  long  suffering  people.     Don't  abuse 
him.  just  seize  his  profits! 


I   sat  down  to   write   an   introduction 
to   M.    Francis   Delaisi's  prophecy,   and 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  discourse  on 
international  morals,   which   I   had  pur- 
posed to  keep  for  an  article,  dealing  with 
the  vexed  subject  of  who  began  the  war. 
which  I  hope  to  pen  ere  long.     My  own 
view  about  that,  by  the  way,  was  written 
in  September,  1914,  and  published  as  a 
foreword  to  a  booklet    now  entirely  out 
of  print.     At  that  time  anyone  who  ven- 
tured to  whisper  that  Germany  was  not 
wholly  responsible    did  not  run  the  risk 
he   did   a   few   months   later,   and   I    re- 
mained at  large.    Subsequent  events  have 
strengthened  me  in  the  view  I  took  then, 
namely,  that  Russia,  or  rather  the  Tsar- 
ist Regime,  wanted  war  to  avoid  internal 
revolution,  that  Germany,  realising  that 
a  general   war  was  inevitable  soorier  or 
later,  did  not  exert  herself  as  greatly  as 
she  might   have   done   to   avert   it,  that, 
knowing  France  was  committed  to  help 
Russia,  she  struck  at  France  before  the 
Republican  armies  could  strike  at  her; 
that,  believing  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  Belgium  and  France,  she  in- 
vaded the  former,  determined  to  get  to 
Antwerp  before  the  French  did.     Eng- 
land came  in  because  she  too  was  com- 
mitted to  France,  and  because  she  was 
admittedly     scared     of     Germany,     and 
feared  what  might  happen  to  her  if  the 
Kaiser's    legions    defeated    the    French 
allies    completely.      The    talk    of    long 
German    preparations    seems    to    me    all 
bosh.    As  well  point  to  the  readiness  of 
the   British   navy,  and  say  Britain  pre- 
pared for  this  war  for  years.     A  strong 
army  was  as  necessary  to  Germany,  be- 
tween  Russia   and   France,   as   a   strong 
navy  was  to   Great   Britain,   which   had 
no  army  to  resist  invasion.     Both  coun-* 
tries  kept  their  main  weapon  bright,  that 
was  all. 

I  am  printing  M.  Delaisi's  remarks 
first  of  all  because,  speaking  three  years 
before  the  war  broke  out.  he  foretold 
its  coming,  and  foretold  with  astonish- 
ing accuracy  the  nature  of  it,  and 
secondly  because  he  well  expresses  w^hat 
thousands  of  people  believed  before  the 
war,  and  still  more  thousands  believe 
to-day,  concerning  Great  Britain's  policy 
in  Europe.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
reali'^e  \vhat  others  think  about  us,  even 
if  this  knowledge  is  unpleasant.     I  do 
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not  myself  believe  that  British  states-  vocate  of  an  understanding-  with  Ger- 
men  schemed  so  cleverly  to  isolate  Ger-  many,  and  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
many  as  M.  Delaisi  makes  out,  nor  do  garded  M.  Delcasse  as  the  most  danger- 
I  believe  that  it  was  Great  Britain  which  ous  statesman  in  France.  In  1911  the 
fired  the  powder  magazine  in  1914.  I  latter,  after  a  period  of  seclusion, 
must  confess,  however,  that  the  policy  became  a  member  of  Rouvier's  Cabinet, 
pursued  by  Great  Britain  did  so  com-  His  appointment  was  the  immediate 
pletely  block  all  German  efforts  at  ex-  cause  of  M.  Delaisi's  speech  in  the 
pansion,  that  war  may  well  have  seemed  Chamber,  part  of  which  I  print  in  this 
to  German  statesmen  to  be  inevitable  in  issue.  The  balance,  dealing  more  particu- 
the  end,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  larly  with  the  sort  of  war  he  anticipated 
could  break  the  hostile  chain,  which  was  the  struggle  would  bring,  will  appear  in 
being  riveted  around  them.  In  the  first  our  next  number.  The  present  instal- 
instance,  it  was  not  a  commercial  war,  ment  is  valuable,  as  it  traverses  the  steps 
but  as  the  struggle  progressed  it  was  of  European  diplomacy  during  the  early 
palpable  to  anyone  who  cared  to  think  part  of  this  century,  and  shows  how 
that  it  developed  into  one.  many  European  people  regarded  Great 
M.  Delaisi,  a  Member  of  the  French  Britain's  activities  some  years  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  a  strong  ad-  war. 

Delaisi's    Wonderful    Prediction. 

WAR   OF    1914    FORETOLD   IN    1911. 

To  speak  of  a  possible,  a  probable,  or  sible  to   Parliament."     A  fine  responsi- 

an   approaching  war,   sounds   absurd   at  bility  that   is !      When   a   repre::x,ntative 

first  thought.     We  have  for  a  long  time  asks  any  question  about  an  incident  of 

comforted    ourselves    with    dreams    of  foreign    policy,   the   government    invari- 

peace!     We   have  so   often   pictured  to  ably    makes    solemn    declarations    about 

ourselves  the  power  of  democracies  and  "  peaceful   intentions,"  "  the  balance   of 

parliaments   as   a  check   on   the   warlike  power,"  etc.     If  the  interrogator  insists 

ambitions   of  governments ;   and,   we   in  and   demands  exact  details,  the  answer 

France,  whether  labourers  or  peasants,  may  be  known  in  advance:  "Diplomatic 

poor  or  well-to-do.  International  Social-  secrets."    Thanks  to  this  system,  neither 

ists,  or   radical   patriots,  have  only  one  people   nor   Parliament   know   anything, 

desire- — peace.  and  may  thus  be  entangled,  without  sus- 

AU  would  be  well,  and  we  could  rest  pecting  it,  in  the  gravest  of  conflicts,  and 

securely  if  the  people  were   indeed  the  be  driven  into  war  by  a  few  men. 
masters    of    their   destinies.      Unfortun-  , 

ately,  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  delcasse  s  coup. 

people  direct  their  foreign  policy.     That  This  we  saw  clearly  ni  1905.    At  that 

task  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  very  time     M.     Delcasse     had     directed    the 

.small  number  of  functionaries,  who  are  foreign  policy  of  France   for  ten  years 

described    as    diplomats.      These   indivi-  without    interruption.      He   had   secured 

duals,  carefully  selected,  all  belong,  even  the  confidence  of  the  Deputies  so  well 

in  our  republic,  to  the  titled  nobilty,  or  that    they    approved    all    his    statements 

the  aristocracy  of  wealth.     All  are  sub-  without    discussion.      And   this    "  little " 

servient   to   the   financial   and   industrial  man  had  become  so  consumed  with  pride 

oligarchy,  and  strive  to  obtain  for  them  that   he   no   longer   consulted   the   other 

foreign  loans,  or  foreign  orders  for  their  Ministers,  his  colleagues.     During  1904 

goods.    Ambassadors  in  gold  braid  are  to-  and  1905.  in  conjunction  with  the  Eng- 

day  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  agents  lish  cabinet,  and  without  informing  any- 

of  the  banks    and  the  great  commercial  one   of  his   doings,   he  manipulated  the 

institutions.  "  isolation "    of    Germany.       He    endea- 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  above  them  stands  voured  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Triple 

the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is  Alliance,    negotiated    with    St.    Peters- 

their  chief,  and  who  is  himself  respon-  burg,    intrigued    at    Constantinople,    and 
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sclioiued  lliat  ( icrmany,  after  being  "  iso- 
lated," should  be  crushed  by  England, 
with  the  help  of  France.  Naturally, 
William  II.  was  not  slow  to  see  through 
this  manoeuvre,  and  brusquely  dictated 
an  ultimatum  through  the  mediation  of 
Prince  Radolin. 

We  remember  the  excitement  and  sur- 
prise which  .spread  through  the  whole 
country  at  the  time.  One  beautiful 
morning  in  June,  all  the  newspapers  ap- 
peared with  maps  of  the  frontier  on  the 
first  page — on  one  side  we  saw  little 
black  squares,  representing  all  the  Ger- 
man army  corps.  And  everyone  asked 
himself  that  morning  if  he  would  have 
to  take  his  gun  and  knapsack,  and  go 
break  his  head  in  the  Vosges. 

In  the  Chamber  they  passed  an  hour 
of  veritable  madness.  The  Deputies, 
who  knew  that  the  Moroccan  affair  was 
of  little  importance,  understood  per- 
fectly the  fact  that  some  unsuspected  in- 
trigue must  be  behind  all  this.  They 
wanted  to  hold  a  session  to  cross-ques- 
tion Rouvier  (the  Premier),  and  to  over- 
throw the  Ministry.  But  Rouvier  him- 
self was  the  most  surprised  of  all,  and 
demanded  an  explanation  from  Delcasse. 
There  was  held  at  the  Elysee  a  coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  which  will  remain  his- 
toric. For  two  hours  by  the  clock  the 
little  man  disclosed  to  his  stupefied  col- 
leagues his  intrigues,  and  with  audacious 
calmness  declared  himself  plainly  in  fav- 
our of  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
"  isolation,"  for  a  military  alliance  with 
England,  and  for  war  with  Germany. 

Rouvier  and  his  colleagues  were 
unanimous  as  to  the  need  of  getting  rid 
of  this  dangerous  man.  and  relations 
with  Berlin,  after  his  departure,  gradu- 
ally improved.  But  it  is,  nevertheless. 
true,  that  a  single  man,  without  consult- 
ing anyone,  had  the  power  of  involving 
millions  of  beings  in  a  dangerous  ])olicy. 
and.  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chambers,  or  that  of  his  fellow  Minis- 
ters, could  bring  a  whole  people,  against 
their  will,  to  the  verge  of  war. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  even  under 
a  democratic  government  the.  people  are 
not  the  miasters  of  their  own  destinies. 

In  short,  our  foreign  policy  is  shaped 
without  reference  to  either  public 
opinion  or  parliament :  it  is  sometimes 
even  beyond  the  control  of  government. 
In  our  unsuspicious  democracy  a  single 


man,  and  a  small  coterie  of  financiers 
and  men  of  affairs,  can  unchain  a  war, 
and  embark  this  country  upon  a  series 
of  the  most  perilous  adventures. 

THE  REAL  DANGER. 

This  is  not  a  hypothetical  danger.  At 
this  very  moment  Delcasse's  intrigue 
recommences.  He  is  ready  to  repeat  the 
coup  of  1905 ! 

A  terrible  war  between  England  and 
Germany  is  preparing.  In  all  parts  of 
the  globe  the  two  adversaries  are  mea- 
suring and  threatening  each  other.  The 
aff'air  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  and  the 
question  of  the  fortification  of  Flushing 
show  how  acute  the  crisis  has  become. 

But  to  win,  both  powers  need  the  as- 
sistance of  France.  Germany  lacks  capi- 
tal, and  needs  our  money.  England, 
which  does  not  have  compulsory  mili- 
tar}'  service,  needs  our  army.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  accordingly  the  master  of  the 
situation.  If  it  refuses  William  II.  our 
gold,  and  George  V.  our  soldiers,  peace 
is  almost  assured. 

And  at  this  stage  Cruppi  (Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  negotiates  a  military 
alliance  with  England!  If  it  is  signed 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  on  the 
plains  of  Belgium  in  order  to  assure  to 
the  gentlemen  in  London  the  possession 
of  Antwerp;  and  we  shall  then  at  one 
stroke  be  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  German  invasion. 

And  so  this  veritably  astonishing  thing 
happens.  All  the  foreign  newspapers 
are  talking  of  this  military  alliance.  All 
the  great  French  newspapers  are  repro- 
ducing the  comments  of  the  foreign 
press.  Not  one  has  dared  to  say  that  the 
news  is  incorrect. 

Nevertheless  no  one  in  France  has 
said  anything.  Not  a  single  Deputy  has 
risen  to  ask  that  the  government  make 
a  denial,  or  make  an  explanation.  Not  a 
single  Socialist  leader,  in  the  presence 
of  such  serious  reports,  has  dared  to  even 
question  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

AN    ANGLO-GERMAN   DUEL. 

Very  significant  it  is  that  M.  Delcasse 
has  returned  to  power!  The  man  who 
in  1905  nearly  involved  us  in  a  war  with- 
out consulting  either  public  opinion,  or 
Parliament,  or  even  his  own  colleagues, 
again  takes  over  the  direction  of  "  our  " 
foreign  policy.    For  no  one  in  Europe  is 
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deceived.  M.  Cruppi,  former  magis- 
trate, will  be  only  a  man  of  straw  at  the 
Qnai  d'Orsay.  Moreover,  M.  Delcasse, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  will  then  be 
more  at  ease  to  conclude  the  military 
treaty,  which  must  bind  us  to  England. 

In  a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  our  finan- 
ciers will  have  sold  the  skins  of  100,000 
Frenchmen  to  their  colleagues  in  Lon- 
don  in  exchange  for  a  few  Turkish  or 
Ethiopian  railways.  It  is  time  for.  those 
who  do  not  want  to  see  themselves 
treated  as  dumb  brutes  to  open  their 
eyes,  to  consider  calmly  the  European 
situation,  and  to  see  the  dangerous  in- 
trigue in  which  our  financial  oligarchy 
is  about  to  engage. 

COMMERCIAL   WARS. 

Formerly  nations  were  peasant  people, 
and  naturally  their  leaders  pursued  an 
agricultural  policy;  their  dream  was  to 
expand  their  territory,  and  to  annex 
their  neighbours'  fields.  That  is  why 
their  conflicts  were  frontier  conflicts,  and 
their  wars  for  annexation  and  conquest. 
Victorious  Napoleon  took  possession  of 
Belgium ;  the  conqueror  Bismarck  an- 
*  nexed  Alsace-Lorraine. 

But  to-day  all  this  is  changed.  The 
great  European  nations  are  governed  by 
men  of  affairs — bankers,  manufacturers, 
export  merchants.  The  aim  of  these  men 
is  to  seek  everywhere  markets  for  their 
rails,  their  cotton  goods,  their  capital. 
Throughout  the  whole  world  they 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  railways, 
loans,  mining  concessions,  and  the  like. 
And  if,  perchance,  two  rival  groups  can- 
not agree  on  the  exploitation  of  new 
countries,  they  appeal  to  arms. 

Thus  we  saw  the  Japanese  fight  with 
the  Chinese  in  1895  for  the  exploitation 
of  Korea ;  in  1898  the  Americans  battled 
with  the  Spaniards  for  the  exploitation 
of  Cuba.  In  1899  England  fought  with 
the  Boers  for  the  possession  of  the 
Transvaal  mines ;  in  1900  all  Europe  in- 
vaded Peking  to  impose  their  railways 
upon  the  Chinese ;  finally,  in  1904,  the 
Japanese  and  Russians  slaughtered  each 
other  for  eighteen  months  to  find  out 
who  should  have  the  right  to  exploit 
Manchuria. 

Five  wars  in  ten  years !  The  triumph 
of  Pacifism !  None  of  these  wars  re- 
sulted in  conquest — Manchuria  will  al- 
ways be  a  part  of  the  Celestial  Empire ; 


China  has  kept  its  Emperor;  South 
Africa  is  an  autonomous  political  unity, 
and  Cuba  is  an  independent  republic. 
But  their  railroads,  their  loans,  their 
public  works  are  all  the  booty  of  the 
victors. 

Our  great  modern  financial  oligarchies 
are  not  looking  for  subjects,  but  custo- 
mers ;  they  do  not  engage  in  "  patriotic  " 
wars  after  the  old  fashion.  The  men 
of  affairs  wage  commercial'  wars. 

ENGLISH  INDUSTRY  V.  GERMAN   INDUSTRY. 

But  now  a  conflict  is  preparing  itself 
compared  to  which  the  horrible  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  will  be 
child's  play.  At  all  points  over  the  globe 
English  capitalists  are  struggling  with 
German  capitalists,  and  one  can  see  no 
other  way  out  but  war — providing  the 
working  classes  of  both  countries  do  not 
revolt. 

During  the  entire  nineteenth  century 
England  was  the  undisputed  queen  of 
the  industrial  world.  It  was  said  of  her : 
"  She  is  a  block  of  iron  on  a  block  of 
coal."  She  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
minerals  to  manufacture  engines,  and 
the  coal  which  is  necessary  to 
drive  them.  She  could,  therefore, 
ahead  of  all  other  nations,  de- 
velop an  incomparable  industry.  And 
the  sea,""  which  completely  surrounds  her, 
permitted  her  to  build  a  navy  without 
equal. 

And  thus,  during  a  century,  the 
spinners  and  weavers  of  Manchester, 
and  the  steel  millers  of  Birmingham 
spread  over  the  whole  world  their  cotton 
goods,  cloths,*  hardware,  their  rails  and 
locomotives^  realising  magnificent  profits 
without  great  eiTort.  Only  France  of- 
fered a  weak  competition ;  it  is  on  that 
account  that  our  capitalists  formerly 
preached  to  the  people  hatred  of  "  per- 
fidious Albion."  Finally,  in  1898,  at  the 
time  of  the  Fashoda  incident,  France, 
i.e.,  the  oligarchy  goverrung  France,  gave 
up  her  pretentions  to  be  a  great  Power; 
and  England  believed  herself  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  world's  commerce.  But 
now  an  unexpected  rival  arose.  Up  to 
1870  Germany  was  almost  exclusively  an 
agricultural  country ;  but  her  soil  was 
poor,  and  300,000  Germans  emigrated 
every  year  to  distant  America,  seeking 
a  more  fertile  soil,  which  would  support 
them.     After  the  war  insensibly  all  this 
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chang^ed.  Bismarck,  whom  our  Chauv- 
inists pictured  as  continually  planning  to 
hurl  his  Uhlans  against  us,  had  only  one 
idea — to  make  of  his  country  a  great  in- 
dustrial nation  like  Great  Britain. 

Little  by  little,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Westphalia,  in  Saxony,  in 
Silesia,  there  arose  great  blast  furnaces, 
steel  mills,  and  forges;  millions  of 
spindles  turned  in  the  cotton  mills; 
woollen  mills,  chemical  industries,  and 
great  shipyards  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic.  The  railways  of  all  the  small 
states  were  placed  under  one  manage- 
ment; the  government  dredged  or  canal- 
ised the  streams;  the  admirably  con- 
structed harbours  were  fitted  up  in  first- 
class  order,  and  a  merchant  marine,  be- 
coming gradually  stronger,  carried  the 
flag  and  the  merchandise  of  the  Empire 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Then  the  English  began  to  grow  un- 
easy. At  first  they  had  regarded  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  heavy  Saxons  to  copy 
their  industry  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
They  asserted,  and  believed,  that  the 
German  manufactured  nothing  but  trash. 
Yet  this  "  trash  "  overwhelmed  them.  To 
relieve  themselves  of  it,  they  enacted  a 
law  that  all  articles  of  German  manu- 
facture should  bear  the  trade-mark, 
"  Made  in  Germany."  They  sought  thus 
to  discredit  their  rivals.  But  what  was 
their  surprise  when  they  discovered  that 
a  very  large  number  of  excellent  articles 
which  had  been  previously  accepted  as 
the  best  products  of  English  industry, 
came  directly  from  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
or  Silesia !  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
astute  German  manufactured  better  and 
cheaper  wares  than  the  English!  In- 
stead of  discrediting  them  they  had 
given  them  a  very  effective  advertise- 
ment !  This  caused  a  veritable  commo- 
tion amongst  the  coterie  of  Glasgow, 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  capitalists. 

At  the  same  time,  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  globe,  the  English 
consuls,  who  watch  international  com- 
merce, sent  disquieting  reports  to  Lon- 
don. From  everywhere  they  reported 
the  presence  and  activity  of  German 
travelling  salesmen,  engineers  and  pro- 
moters, who  were  taking  all  the  orders 
and  securing  concessions  and  loans.  A 
consul  in  Syria  wrote  to  his  government : 
"  Formerly   all   the   European   products 


used  here  were  purchased  in  England. 
To-day  I  am  writing  to  you  on  a  table 
manufactured  in  Germany,  with  a  Ger- 
man pen,  on  German  paper.  Soon  there 
will  be  nothing  English  left  but  myself." 
On  all  sides  the  progress  of  British  com- 
merce was  declining,  while  that  of  Ger- 
many was  increasing  with  disquieting 
rapidity. 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

Naturally  the  Kaiser  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  his  merchants  and  bankers  with 
all  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  his  diplo- 
macy. Everywhere  his  ambassadors  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  concessions  and  or- 
ders for  his  countrymen.  Colonies  were 
founded  in  Africa;  they  built  railways 
across  China;  the  mines  of  Chile  were 
exploited,  etc.  But  it  was  especially 
upon  Turkey  that  the  people  of  Berlin 
most  often  cast  their  eyes. 

In  1903  William  II.  obtained  from  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  the  concession  of 
the  Bagdad  railway,  about  which  so 
much  fuss  is  made  at  present  by  our 
great  newspapers.  It  runs  for  a  stretch 
of  2800  kilometres  (about  1700  miles), 
from  Constantinople  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a  matter  of  nearly 
1,000,000,000  francs.  One  may  easily 
imagine  the  great  returns  such  an  enter- 
prise will  yield  to  the  bankers,  iron 
works  and  promoters  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.  But  it  was  found  that 
the  German  railroad  terminated  in  Meso- 
potamia in  a  region  which  the  English 
always  considered  as  a  reserve  of  their 
own.  And,  besides,  this  railway  could, 
in  a  few  days,  transport  Turkish  troops 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  and 
threaten  the  British  dominion  of  India. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  ARMS. 

At  this  stage  English  capitalists  took 
fright.  Their  first  surprise  was  changed 
to  uneasiness,  and  later  into  fury.  To- 
day in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in 
China,  in  Central  America,  in  Brazil,  in 
Argentina,  in  Chile,  the  bankers  of  Ber- 
lin and  London,  the  shipowners  of  Liver- 
pool and  Hamburg,  the  industrial  mag- 
nates of  Glasgow  and  Essen,  are  engaged 
in  a  fierce  struggle. 

To  retain  colonial  commerce,  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  head  of  the 
Birmingham  steel  industry,  proposed  a 
protective  tariff ;  but  the  English  working 
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men  unanimously  rejected  the  idea,  as 
this  project  would  have  increased  the 
cost  of  living.  After  this  the  great  capi- 
talists who  govern  England  saw  only  one 
solution. 

It  would  be  necessary  at  all  costs  to 
get  rid  of  this  unexpected  rival  who  was 
threatening  British  dominance  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Since  the  indus- 
trial competition  could  not  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means,  recourse  would  have  to 
be  had  to  dreadnoughts  and  to  cannon. 

Towards  this  goal  the  English  govern- 
ment is*  working,  with  marvellous  skill. 
This  is  how,  in  our  capitalist  states,  the 
struggle  between  groups  of  rival  finan- 
ciers embroils  nations  in  war. 

ISOLATING   GERMANY. 

England,  feeling  herself  beaten  in  the 
industrial  fight,  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
fortune  of  war. 

Her  plan  is  a  double  one: 

(1)  To  encircle  Germany  by  a  system 
of  ententes  and  alliances  which  will  leave 
her  isolated  in  the  heart  of  Europe  with- 
out military  or  financial  support  in  time 
of  danger. 

Thus  we  saw  Edward  VII.,  in  1903, 
approach  France,  and  conclude  with  our 
financiers  the  Entente  Cordiale,  and 
abandon  Morocco  (which,  by  the  way, 
did  not  belong  to  him)  to  them. 

Soon  after  he  reconciled  himself  to 
the  Czar  by  making  some  concessions  in 
Persia  and  the  Balkan  states ;  he  sought 
to  detach  Italy  from  the  triple  alliance 
by  offering  her  Albania ;  he  aroused  the 
traditional  hate  of  the  Germans  against 
the  Hungarians ;  aided  the  Young  Turks 
with  money  and  advice  to  overthrow 
Afidul  Hamid  for  being  too  closely  al- 
lied to  William  II.  And  soon  we  could 
see  the  day  when  Germany  would  be 
completely  surrounded  by  hostile 
Powers,  finding  herself  alone  in  face  of 
her  redoubtable  enemy. 

THE  DREADNOUGHT  ERA. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  they  committed 
themselves  in  London  to  formidable  ar- 
maments. 

English  engineers  constructed  the  first 
dreadnoughts,  gigantic  vessels  of  18.000 
and  22,000  tons,  carrying  34  centimeter 
guns,  throwing  enormous  shells  of  mel- 
inite 9000  metres. 


Then  all  the  principal  battleships 
cruising  in  all  the  oceans  of  the  world 
for  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  "  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,"  were  recalled, 
and  concentrated  at  the  naval  ports  of 
the  mother  country. 

These  naval  bases  were  changed.  The 
principal  ones  had  formerly  been  lo- 
cated at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  fac- 
ing France,  the  ancient  enemy.  They 
are  now  at  Dover  and  Rosyth  (Scot- 
land), both  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  North  Sea,  the  one  in  the  south,  the 
other  in  the  north;  both  face  toward 
Germany. 

Finally  journalists  and  ministers  of 
the  distant  colonies-  were  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  from  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 
They  were  shown  what  heavy  cost  the 
mother  country  had  imposed  upon  her- 
self ;  they  were  solemnly  told  that  the 
British  Empire  was  threatened.  They 
were  asked  to  contribute  their  share  of 
the  cost  and  to  vote  some  battleships. 

This  was  done.  To-day  England  builds 
dreadnoughts  ordered  by  the  colonies, 
which  also  recruit,  train  and  arm  corps 
of  volunteers.  All  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  in  the  five  continents  are  to-day 
being  strained  in  one  immense  effort  to 
be  ready  for  war. 

Naturally  enough  the  Germans,  in  the 
presence  of  this  terrible  menace,  have 
not  remained  inactive.  The  Emperor 
sounded  the  alarm.  In  1898  he  uttered 
the  famous  words :  "  Our  future  lie?  on 
the  water."  Then  he  set  to  work  de- 
signing and  planning  battleships  and 
asked  the  Reichstag  to  vote  a  naval  pro- 
gramme. At  first  the  representatives  did 
not  understand  and  refused.  But  soon, 
thanks  to  the  efl^orts  of  the  Navy  League, 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  financiers 
were  apprised  of  the  threatening  danger. 
And,  thereafter,  programme  followed 
programme.  Superdreadnoughts  were 
added  to  dreadnoughts ;  the  great  ship- 
yards of  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Stettin 
worked  with  feverish  activity.  In  order 
to  meet  these  colossal  expenses,  the  good- 
natured  Germans  consented,  not  without 
regret,  to  having  taxes  imposed  even  up- 
on their  beer  and  tobacco. 

In  1914,  when  these  programmes  will 
actually  have  been  carried  out,  Eng- 
land  will    have   30   dreadnoughts,    Ger- 
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many    fwcnty-six.      The    forces    will    be 
almost  equal. 

A    WAR    OF    FACTOKIES. 

Wliat  kind  of  war  will  this  be? 

It  is-  here  we  must  depart  from  tra- 
ditional ideas.  It  will  not  be  a  question 
of  Ensfland's  landinc^  100.000  men  on 
the  coast  of  Hanover  to  march  on  Berlin. 
Nor  will  it  be  a  question  of  Germany  dis- 
patching; a  landing  force  against  Lon- 
don. With  the  present  development  of 
naval  forces  this  is  nearly  impossible ; 
and,  moreover,  it  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  not  a  war  of  annexation  or  con- 
ques-t  which  they  would  wage,  but  a  com- 
mercial war.  That  is  why  there  will 
be  a  return  to  old  methods  of  preying 
upon  shipping  and  continental  blockades. 

What  does  England  want?  To  ruin 
German  industry.  A  good  way  to  do 
so  is  to  deprive  her  of  raw  materials  and 
prevent  her  exports.  That  does  not  ap- 
pear impracticable. 

These  great  factories  of  the  Rhine,  ot 
Saxony,  of  Silesia ;  these  steel  mills,  cot- 
ton and  woollen  mills,  which  have  car- 
ried on  such  terrible  competition  against 
their  competitors  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  with  what  do  they  operate? 

They  work  iron  ores  which  come  from 
Spain  and  Sweden,  cotton  coming  from 
the  United  States  and  Egypt ;  wool  from 
the  Cape,  from  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina. And  all  these  indispensable  raw 
materials  arrive  by  sea.  notably  through 
the  two  great  ports  of  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg. When  there  have  been  manufac- 
tured, in  enormous  quantities,  the  loco- 
motives, machines,  cotton  goods,  cloths 
and  fabrics  which  have  partly  supplanted 
English  products,  whither  are  they 
shipped?  To  Turkey,  to  Africa,  to  North 
and  South  America,  to  China,  and  also  to 
Japan.  It  means  that  the  greater  part 
of  Germanv's  exports  go  by  sea,  and 
principally  from  two  great  ports-;  Bremen 
and   Hamburg. 

Very  well :  Suppose  these  two  har-  • 
hours  and  their  neighbours  on  the  North 
Sea  are  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet ; 
no  more  iron  ore,  cotton  or  wool,  can 
reach  the  factories  along  the  Rhine,  in 
Saxonv  and  Silesia.  The  finished  pro- 
ducts cannot  be  exported,  no  more  money 
can  come  back  to  them ;  dividends  cease, 
and  idleness  becomes  a  harsh  task-mas- 


ter. Grain  and  meat,  which  they  bring 
in  quantities  from  Am^ica,  can  no  lon- 
ger arrive,  and  the  prices-  of  food-stufTs 
rise.  Misery  gradually  bears  down  upon 
all  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  supposing,  which  is 
probable,  the  ocean  to  be  open  to  British 
ships-  during  this  time.  British  products 
will  little  by  little  reeain  their  former 
preponderance  in  all  the  great  markets 
of  the  globe.  •, 

The  London  government  will  take  ad-  * 
vantage  of  its  naval  suoeriority  for  mak- 
ing treaties  and  tariff  agreements  with 
various  countries ;  will  offer  inducements 
for  orders  for  rails,  for  concessions  for 
railways,  and  wherever  it  can,  will  create 
private  "  s-pheres  of  influence,"  like  Mor- 
occo and   Egypt. 

When  the  war  is  over,  Germany  will 
find  her  place  taken,  and  German  indus- 
try will  find  itself  in  an  inferior  position 
for  perhaps  a  century. 

According  to  the  British  Admiralty, 
the  object  of  the  next  war  must  be  to 
blockade  the  German  ports,  to  prevent 
supplies  reaching  its-  factories,  and  t© 
stop  the  exportation  of  German  pro- 
ducts. It  is  a  kind  of  continental  block- 
ade that  we  shall  see,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  great  duel  between  Napoleon  I. 
and  England. 

And  now  since  that  is  established,  we 
can  understand  what  role  will  be  played 
by  France  in  this  merciless  struggle.  To 
destroy  by  force  the  German  industry, 
which  troubles  England,  England  has  but 
one  means — to  cut  off  its  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  shut  off  its  exports  by 
blockade. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  London  Cab- 
inet has  decided  on  this  blockade.  Same 
dark  night,  without  warning  anyone  (for 
now-a-days-  war  is  not  declared  until 
after  it  has  started),  an  English  squadron 
w'^'  cross  the  North  Sea,  and  station  it- 
self at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  stopping 
all  ships-  coming  from  Hamburg.  An- 
other squadron  will  station  itself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  \\'eser  and  bar  the  way  for 
ships  coming  from  Bremen.  They  can 
pass  no  more.  At  the  same  time  a  fleet 
of  cruisers  will  patrol  the  Channel,  an- 
other will  cruise  between  Scotland  and 
Norway,  stopping  one  after  another,  all 
the  merchant  ships  destined  for  Ger- 
many. 

(To   he   continued.) 
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Q. — How  many  coloured  troops  were    em- 
ployed by   France  during  the  war? 

A.— Up  to  October  30,  1918,  the  French 
Government  employed  695,000  coloured 
fighting  men  and  238,000  coloured 
labourers  in  the  war. 

Q. — Were  these  coloured  troops  volunteers 
or  conscripts? 

A. — They  were  conscripts.  The 
French  administrators  in  Africa  found 
it  very  difficult  to  compel  the  natives 
to  join  the  ranks.  The  Acting  Governor- 
General  of  French  West  Africa,  M.  Clo- 
zel,  protested  against  the  raising  of  the 
levies,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  six  months'  rebellion.  He  was  re- 
lieved of  office.  His  successor  resigned 
rather  than  countenance  the  system, 
saying  to  a  friend,  "  Not  only  is  the 
colony  being  emptied  of  its  able-bodied 
men,  but  the  v.^hole  population  is  being 
led  to  believe  that  the  slave  trade  has 
begun  again."  A  cash  bonus  had  been 
oflFered  for  each  man  recruited,  and 
kidnapping  resulted,  as  in  the  slaving 
days. 

Q.— How  do  the  French  people  regard  this 
conscripting  of  black  troops? 

A. — Many  protests  have  been  made, 
especially  by  the  Socialists,  and  by  such 
prominent  writers  as  Romain  Rolland. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  July, 
1917,  the  policy  was  severely  criticised, 
but  of  course  no  news  of  this  debate 
was  allowed  to  reach  the  British  public. 
The  system  has  continued  both  through- 
out  the  war    and'  to  the  present  day. 

Q.— Complaints  are  made  that  Australian 
duties  are  imposed  on  imports  from 
France  and  Italy  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cau"e  grave  Injustice.  Will  you  ex- 
plain? 

A. — The  Customs  Department  trans- 
lates the  value  of  the  goods  from  the 
Continental  currency  into  sterling  at  the 
pre-war  rate,  so  that  Italian  goods  worth 
ilOO   are   made  to   pay   duty   on   about 


£300,  and  French  goods  of  the  same 
value  pay  duty  on  about  £240.  The 
exchange  rates  are  fluctuating,  but  we 
take  the  May  rates,  which  were  around 
75  lire  to  the  £,  and  60  francs  to  the  £. 
Thus  the  importer  would  receive  goods 
worth  (in  Italian  money)  7500  lire.  The 
Department  would  count  25  lire  to  the 
£ — the  pre-war  rate — making  the  value 
£300,  whereas  the  real  value  at  pre- 
sent rates  is  £100.  The  trebling  of  the 
already  heavy  tariff  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  import  from  these  coun- 
tries, which  are  needinsr  every  assistance 
toward   economic   recovery. 

Q.— What  is  the  effect  of  this  tariff  ar- 
range;nent  on  trade  with  America  and 
other  prosperous  countries? 

A. — It  gives  a  subsidy  to  these  coun- 
tries. Thus  American  goods  worth  400 
dollars  would  be  charsred  duty  on  (ap- 
proximately) £80,  the  pre-war  rate  being 
about  five  dollars  to  the  £.  The  real 
value  at  recent  rates,  however,  is  about 
£100.  So  it  is  seen  that  for  goods  of 
the  same  value,  Italv  would  have  to 
pay  duty  on  £300,  while  America  paid 
on   £80  only. 

Q.— Can  you  give  any  actual  instance  of 
the  injustice  done  by  this  tariff  ar- 
rangement? 

A. — A  striking  instance  was  the  im- 
portation of  skis  (snow  shoes)  for 
mountain  sports  in  New  South  Wales. 
Some  of  the  skis  came  from  Finland — 
a  distressed  country  with  a  low  exchange 
— some  from  Sweden,  which  is-  pros- 
})erous  and  consequently  has  high  ex- 
change. Each  pair  was  worth  £2.  but 
the  duty  charged  was  about  14/-  for 
the  Swedish  goods  as  against  £2/10/- 
for  those  from  Finland. 

Q.«— Could  not  Italian  and  French  exporters 
es'irpe  this  unjust  impost  bv  sending 
goods  to  Australia,  via  England? 

A. — Yes,    and   this*will    doubtless    be 

done    unless    the    trouble    is     rectified. 
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Where  it  is  done  the  AustraHan  pur- 
chaser has,  of  course,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  extra  hanclHnj:;  and  n:arketing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  efTect  of  the 
Customs  Department's  policy  upon  im- 
portations from  Germany,  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  are  reaching  this  country 
by  way  of  England,  in  spite  of  the  em- 
bargo. Such  goods-  will  not  only  avoid 
the  severe  handicap  placed  on  Italian 
and  French  imports  by  the  exchange 
policy  of  the  Customs,  but  will  also 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  preferential 
tariff. 

Q.— Now  that  Britain  is  selling  enormous 
quantities  of  Australian  wool  to  Ger- 
many, what  becomes  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
embargo? 

A. — The  cabled  reports  did  not  state 
what  proportion  of  the  £4,000,000 
worth  of  wool  sold  to  the  Continent  was 
Australian,  but  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  Australia  has  provided  a  large 
share.  The  embargo  is,  of  course,  far- 
cical. It  simply  means  that  Australian 
growers  and  exporters  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  additional  marketing  and  middle- 
men's profits. 

Q.— Can  it  be  true  that  British  capitalists 
are  now  running  woollen  mills  in  Ger- 
many? 

A. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  reports  of  such  operations.  As  early 
as  September,  last  year,  British  cotton 
manufacturers  were  reported  to  have 
acquired  big  interests  in  German  mills 
in  the  Rhine  region,  and  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  wool  manufacturers 
would  do  likewise,  in  order  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  the  exchange  rates-,  cheap 
German  labour  and  general  low  costs. 

Q. — Will  the  woollen  goods  manufactured 
in  the  Bt-itsh-own^d  mills  in  Germany 
be  admitted  to  Australia? 

A. — The  boycott  regulation  of  the 
Hughes  Government,  dated  January  14, 
1920,  would  prohibit  the  importation  of 
these  STOods,  on  the  ground  that  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  would 
be  derived  from  the  labour  of  residents 
in  Germany.  But  to  make  this  pro- 
hibition effective,  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  keep  an  army  of 
spies  watching  the  traders  in  Britain  and 
every  other  country  with  which  trad^  is 
permitted.  As  soon  as  German  export 
trade  revives,  lai;ge  quantities  of  Ger- 
man-made goods  are  sure  to  reach  Aus- 
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tralia  indirectly,  but  they  will  be  more 
costlv  than  if  brought  here  direct. 

Q.— Would  you  jgive  some  indication  of  th» 
fall  in  retail  prices  in  England-^ 

A. — In  May,  one  of  the  large  stores 
in  London  quoted  the  following  price  re- 
ductions : — Lard,  from  2/-  to  1/8 ;  corned 
beef.  3/-  to  2/-;  English  bacon,  4/6  to 
3/6;  cocoa,  2/-  to  1/7;  hous-ehold  soap, 
1/- to  lOd. ;  figs  from  l/-to  7^d.  It  was 
stated  that  the  price  of  English  butter 
was  to  be  lowered  by  1/-  per  pound.  A 
boot  store  was  offering  men's  all-leather 
boots  at  15/11,  and  ladies'  and  children's 
at '14/-.  Other  goods  that  were  reported 
as  showing  a  declining  tendency  were 
tinned  foods,  aluminium  ware,  glassware 
and  men's  clothes-. 


Q. — Will  you    give    a    list  of  the  honours 
and   monetary    rewards    bestowed    on 
Britain's  generals  and  admirals  of  theju 
Great  War? 

A. — The  following  are  the  most  not- 
able rewards : — 

Admiral  Beatty— Earldom,  £100,000. 
Admiral    Jellicoe— Viscounty,    £50,000     (re- 
fused). 
Admiral    Madden— Baronetcy,    £10,000. 
Admiral   Sturdee— £10,000. 
Vice-Admiral    Keves — Baronetcy,   £10.000. 
Vice-Admiral  Robeck— Baronetcy,  £10,000. 
Rear-Admiral  Tyrwhitt — Baronetcy,  £10,000. 
Air- Vice-Marshal     Trenchard  —  Baronetcy, 
£10,000. 

Haig— Earldom,    £100.000 
Viscount   French — £50.000. 
Allenby— Viscounty,    £50.000. 
Plumer— Barony,   £30,000. 
Wilson— Baronetcy.   £10,00C>. 
General   Rawlinson — Baronv.   £30.000. 
General  Byng— Barony,  £30".000. 
General  Home— Barony,  £30,000. 

Robertson— Baronetcy,  £10.000. 
Birdwood — Baronetcy,  £10,000. 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  (secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  one 
of  the  British  officials  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence), received  a  grant  of  £25,000  for  his  ser- 
vices. 


Field-Marshal 

Field-Marshal 
Field-Marshal 
Field-Marshal 
Field-Marshal 


General 
General 
Colonel 


Q.— Were  Japan's  claims  to  "  speciat 
rights  "  in  China  admitted  by  Britain, 
France  and  America  in  the  recent  loan 
agreement? 

A. — Two  contradictory  versions  of  the 
understanding  were  published,  one  by  the 
American  bankers'  representative,  and 
the  other  by  the  Japanese.  It  seems 
that  Japan  dropped  her  claim  for  mono- 
poly rights  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
but  was  aljowed  a  special  interest  in  all 
such  railways  in  China  as-  are  of  stra- 
tegic  importance    to    Japan.      Such    at 
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least  is  the  Japanese  claim,  and  it  has 
not  been  denied.  Critics  s-ay  that,  if 
Japan  is  allowed  to  control  all  the  rail- 
ways coming^  in  this  wide  category,  she 
will  have  more  strategic  hold  upon  China 
than  if  she  had  been  given  the  monopoly 
she  asked  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 
The  vague  terms  seem  likely  to  be  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Japan  and 
the  other  Powers  concerned. 

Q._What  is  the  population  of  the  new 
Poland?     How  many  are  Jews? 

A. — The  estimated  figures  are  : — To- 
tal population,  20,000,000;  Jews,  4,000,- 
000. 

Q. — Has  the  Moslem  agitation  in  India  in- 
fluenc:d  Britain  to  keep  the  Turks  in 
Constantinople? 

A. — In  a  reply  to  the  protests  of  the 
Khalifat  Conference  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey,  the  British 
Government  asserted  that  the  decision  in 
favour  of  Turkey's  retention  of  Con- 
£»tantinople  was  brought  about  largely  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  Indian  Mo- 
Ihamrriedans. 

Q.  — Is  it  a  fact  that  the  only  Labour  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  House  who  opposed 
the  salary  increase  is  accepting  the 
£1000   for   himself? 

A. — It  has  been  frequently  asserted  in 
the  press  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Gabb,  the  South 
Australian  Labour  member,  who  voted 
against  the  increase,  is  in  this  position. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  it  clear 
from,  the  beginning  that,  while  accepting 
the  money  from  the  Treasury,  he  would 
use  none  of  the  addition  for  himself. 
The  first  cheques  would  be  paid  to  the 
widow  of  a  German,  who  died  after  dis- 
missal from  the  public  service,  Mr.  Gabb 
considering  that  the  Government  should 
have  paid  compensation.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Gabb  would  pay  over  the  £400  a 
vear  for  use  in  the  Labour  cause. 


Q.— In  a  recent  issue  of  "Stead's"  you 
gave  some  particulars  about  the  Sal- 
vation Army  leper  settlements  in 
Java.  How  long  have  these  been  in 
existence? 

A. — The  largest  of  these,  at  Pelan- 
toengan,  in  Java,  has  been  under  Army 
control  for  some  thirteen  years.  Be- 
fore that  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
Government.  In  all.  there  are  two  settle- 
ments in  Java  and  two  in  Sumatra; 
these  last  are  both  on  islands.  It  is  es- 
timated  that   there   are  between   20,000 


and  40,000  lepers  in  Java  alone.  The 
leper  settlements  can  only  accommodate 
a  few  hundred.  We  erroneously  stated 
that  200  Army  officers  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  lepers.  We 
should  have  said  20.  Recent  regu- 
lations in  Java  have  made  the  notifica- 
tion of  leprosy  compulsory,  and  no  doubt 
in  consequence  many  new  settlements 
will  have  to  be  founded. 

Q.— Is    the     Garden    Citv    movement   pro- 
gressing in  England? 

A. — The  garden  city  of  Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire,  has  now  a  population 
of  12,000,  with  2000  homes  and  other 
buildings.  The  total  area  is  4556  acres, 
or  an  average  of  two  and  a-half  acres 
to  each  household.  Seventy  factories 
and  workshops  are  now  at  work,  and 
besides  the  usual  shops  and  public  build- 
ings, there  are  swimming  baths,  libraries, 
and  varied  resorts  for  popular  recrea- 
tion. The  Company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Garden  City  was  formed 
in  1903,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000 
(£198,000  paid  up).  Other  garden  cities 
are  being  projected,  but  the  movement 
has-  merged  largely  into  the  wider  town- 
planning  campaign. 

Q.— Is   Sydney   harbour  navigable   to   the 
largest  vessels? 

A. — Yes.  The  depth  is  never  less 
than  40  feet  in  the  Eastern  channel  at 
lowest  spring  tides.  The  rise  of  tide 
is  five  and  a-half  feet,  and  the  depth 
at  berths  is  from  4Ct  to  60  feet. 

Q. — How    does    Sydney    harbour     compare 
with  others  for  navigability? 

A. — There  is  no  better  harbour  than 
Sydney  for  depth  of  water  at  berthage. 
Hobart  and  Hong  Kong  are  equally  good 
in  this  respect.  Liverpool,  New  York, 
London  and  Wellington  come  next,  with 
depths  at  wharves  ranging  from  36  to 
33  feet,  while  at  San  Francisco  the  water 
at  diflferent  berths  is  from  22  to  40  feet. 
The  following  list  shows  the  channel 
depths    of  the    world's    best    ports: — 

Channel 

Depth  at  Rise  of 

Port.  Low  water  Tide. 

Rio    de    Janeiro    . .     . .     70    ft.     . .       — 

Hobart 60    ft.     ..  4Ht. 

Marseilles 52H'.     ..       — 

Wellington 42    It.     ..  4    ft. 

Hong  Kong 40    ft.     . .  7    ft. 

New  York 40    ft.     . .  Si  it. 

Svdnev 40    ft.     ..  SHt. 
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Q. — In  what  countries  was    women's    suf- 
fra£;e  first  made  law? 

A. — In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A., 
women  obtanied  the  vote  in  liS69. 
New  Zealand  and  the  State  of 
Colorado  came  next  in  1893, 
tiien  South  AustraHa,  1894.  Victoria 
delayed  longer  than  the  other  Australian 
States,  withholding  the  right  till  1908. 
Finland  was  the  first  European  country 
to  make  the  change ;  since  1906  her  men 
and  women  have  been  on  equality,  not 
only  in  voting,  but  in  eligibility,  ^nd 
m'any  women  have  sat  in  the  Finnish 
Parliaments.  Norway  has  had  a  re- 
stricted women's  franchise  since  1907. 
In  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  countries 
which  have  been  the  scenes  of  recent 
revolutions,  women  have  obtained  the 
vote,  as  also  in  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  many  of  the  American  States. 

Q.— Has    the    dispute  between  Chile    and 
Peru  ever  been  settled? 

A. — No.  It  was  agreed  in  1884  that 
Chile  should  hold  the  disputed  Territory 
for  ten  years,  and  that  a  plebiscite  should 
then  be  taken  to  decide  the  future  owner- 
ship. But  the  question  has  never  been 
put  to  the  vote.  Peru  contended  that 
only  those  resident  there  when  Chile 
assumed  control  should  vote,  Chile  in- 
sisting that  all  people  there  at  the  time 
of  the  referendum  should  have  the  right 
to  record  their  votes.  The  valuable  ni- 
trate resources,  which  form  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  export  for  Chile,  are 
located  in  the  area  claimed  by  Peru. 

Q.— How  do  the  lighting  forces  of   Chile 
and  Peru  compare? 

A.— Although  Peru  has  a  slightly  lar-. 
ger  population  than  Chile — 4,620,000 
against  p, 870 ,000 — her  fighting  forces 
are  insignificant  by  comparison.  Both 
nations  have  a  nominal  conscription,  but 
in  Peru  it  is  not  enforced.  The  peace 
strength  of  Peru's  army  is  5,000;  of 
Chile's  20.000.  Peru  has  no  navy  worth 
mentioning;  Chile  has  otie  coast-defence 
^ip.  two  armoured  cruisers,  five  pro- 
tected cruisers,  and  a  fleet  of  smaller 
craft,  including  six  submarines  and  six 
Kline-layers,  purchased  last  year. 

Q.— Dic^  Chile  purchase  two  Dreadnoughts 
from  Britain? 

A. — Two  Dreadnoughts  were  being 
built  to  her  c.der  in  Britain  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  1914.  Britain  exer- 
cised her  option  to  take  the  ships,  paying 


compensation  for  them.  One  was  launched 
as  the  Canada,  and  took  part  in  the 
Jutland  battle;  the  other,  the  Eagle,  be- 
came an  aircraft  carrier. 

Q. — What  amount  has  been  collected  in 
Melbourne  for  the  Save-the-Children 
Fund? 

A. — Over  £8000  has  been  collected, 
and  £6600  has  been  forwarded  to  Europe. 
The  collections  are  being  continued,  and 
it  is  planned  to  make  an  appeal  in  the 
country  districts. 

Q.— Has  the  Labour  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  suspended  immigra- 
tion from   Britain? 

A. — The  Labour  Government  in  that 
State  recently  decided  to  cancel  or  sus- 
pend as  far  as  possible  all  the  special 
arrangements  made  by  the  preceding  j 
Government  for  bringing  male  manual 
labourers  from  the  Home  country.  Those 
who  advocated  the  change  of  policy 
argued  that  work  should  be  found  for 
the  unemployed  already  here  before 
other  workers  were  encouraged  to  come. 

Q. — What  was  the  Code  Napoleon? 

A. — It  was  the  French  revolution's 
code  of  civil  law,  first  promulgated  in 
1804.  It  was  given  the  title  "  Code 
Napoleon "  in  1807,  though  Napoleon 
had  little  to  do  with  its  drafting.  The 
preparation  of  this  code  had  been  de- 
cided upon  in  1791,  and  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  prolonged  labours  of  experts 
and  popular  representatives.  It  was  in 
the  discussions  of  the  final  scheme  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Council  of 
State  that  Napoleon  took  part,  usually 
as  chairman,  but  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  serious  collaborator  in  this  work. 
The  code  is  generally  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessful fusion  of  the  ancient  French  law 
with  the  reforms  of  the  revolution.  It 
has  been  revised  from  time  to  time.  The 
value  of  the  code  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  adopted,  with  or  with- 
out modifications,  by  other  countries^- 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy.  Portugal,  Spain 
and  the  Latin-American  Republics.  The 
Rhine  Provinces  held  to  the  Code  Napol- 
eon until  it  was  supplanted  by  its  more 
modern  rival,  the  Civil  Code  of  the 
German  Empire.  A  common  criticism  j 
of  the  Napoleonic  Code  is  that  it  does 
not  pay  such  regard  to  property  right- 
as  has  become  customary  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  century. 
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Although  myself  an  Irishman,  and 
therefore  slightly  demented  on  the  sub- 
ject of  England,  I  follow  much  of  Mr. 
Owen  Wister's  book  with  respect — the 
respect  that  is  due  to  any  man  who  has 
intermittent  allegiance  to  facts.  He  says 
that  American  "  hatred  of  England  is- 
not  wise,  is  not  justified  to-day,  and  has 
never  been  more  than  partly  justified." 
This  is,  with  some  reservations,  a  fair 
statement.  Mr.  Wister  analyses  Ameri- 
ca's so-called  grudge  against  England — 
founded  on  school  text-books,  on  various 
controversies  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  and  on  certain 
differences  in  customs  and  manners.  His 
analysis,  on  the  whole,  is  well-informed 
and  reasonable.  "  England  has  been  to 
us,  on  the  whole,  very  much  more  friend- 
ly than  unfriendly  " — this  seems  to  me 
a  justified  statement.  It  is  only  when 
Mr.  Wister  begins  to  draw  deductions 
from  these  facts,  begins  to  assume  that 
the  removal  of  a  false  antagonism  is  in 
effect  the  establishment  of  a  true  relation- 
ship, that  my  respect  for  his  intelligence 
wanes.  It  wanes,  and  wanes  .  .  . 
and  vanishes.  A  Straight  Deal,  before 
I  get  through  with  it,  seems  to  me  a 
frivolous  and  fatuous  book. 

Mr.  Wister's  frivolity  and  fatuity  are 
basic.  He  has  his  grip  on  the  facts  of 
Anglo-American  history.  In  this  region 
he  escapes  being  a  jingo  and,  what  is 
more,  he  escapes  being  a  toady,  at  least 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  But  once  he  tries 
to  grip  the  facts  of  the  world,  outside 
Anglo-America,  he  is  dangerously  senti- 
mental and  at  sea.  The  best  he  can  think 
of  is  to  manifest  his  belief  in  what  he 
ignorantlv  terms  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
This  belief,  which  L.  T.  Hobhouse  right- 
ly calls  "blind,  unreasoning,  unimagin- 
.  ative,  callous,  collective  self-assertion," 
'  takes  up  that  area  in  Mr.  Wister's  brain 
which    might    otherwise    have    been    de- 

*'•  A  Straight  Deal,  or  The  Ancient  Grudge." 
By  Owen  Wister.     (Macmillan.) 


voted  to  political  ideas.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  he  declares,  "  has  brought 
our  law,  our  order,  our  safety,  our  free- 
dom into  the  modern  world."  To  this 
insularity  his  book  is  consecrated,  and  on 
this  narrow  platform  he  tries  to  crowd 
his  understanding  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can peoples. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  x\nglo-Sax- 
on  formula  was  being,  worked  by  E.  A, 
Freeman  with  a  somewhat  different  end 
in  view.  Then  it  had  a  broad  Teutonic 
bottom,  with  the  general  "  civilising  mis-r 
sion  "  presented  to  Americans,  English- 
men and  Germans. 

This  old  insularity  is  still  substantially 
Mr.  Wister's,  except  that  now  the  Teu- 
tonism  is  decently  veiled.  All  the  empha- 
sis is  now  laid  on  America's  kinship  with 
England  alone.  "  Beneath  her  wisdom, 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  is  her  sense  of  our 
kinship  through  liberty  defined  and  as- 
sured by  law.  If  we  were  so  far-seeing 
as  she  is,  we  also  should  know  that  her 
good-will  is  equally  important  to  us :  not 
alone  for  material  reasons,  or  for  the 
sake  of  our  safety,  but  also  for  those 
few  deep,  ultimate  ideals  of  law,  liberty, 
life,  manhood  and  womanhood,  which 
we  share  with  her,  because  she  is  our 
nearest  relation  in  this  ;nany-peopled 
world."  Mr.  Wister  is,  of  course,  an 
American. 

Does  Mr.  Wister  himself  manifest  a 
belief  in  that  liberty,  defined  and  assured 
by  Law,  which  "  is  England's  gift  to  the 
modern  world  ?"  He  promptly  illustrates 
"  liberty  "  a  la  Szvcct  on  page  42.  "  We 
cannot.  I  fear,  order  the  school  histories 
in  Germany  to  be  edited  by  the  Allies." 
That  is  to  say.  he  would,  doubtless  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  dictate  the  school  his- 
tories if  he  could. 

What  does  he  mean  by  a  "  few  deep, 
ultimate  ideals"?  Christian  ideals? 
Study  his  Christian  ideals :  "  '  Germany 
is  beaten.  Let  us  forgive  and  forget.' 
That     is     not     Christianity.       There    is 
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nothinj:^  Christian  about  it.  It  is 
merely  sentimental  slush,  sloppy  shirk- 
'\x\g  of  anything  that  compels  nation- 
al alertness,  or  effort,  or  self-discipline, 
or  s€l f -denial ;  a  moral  cowardice  that 
pushes  away  any  fact  which  disturbs  a 
shallow,  torpid  irresponsible,  self-indul- 
gent optimism." 

Such  deep,  ultimate  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals  lead  Mr.  Wister  into  a  swamp. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  book  he  admits 
the  impregnable  argument  against  inter- 
national dislike.  "  The  will  to  friendship 
— or  the  will  to  hate?  Which  do  you 
choos€?  Which  do  you  think  is  the  best 
foundation  for  the  League  of  Nations? 
Do  you  imagine  that  so  long  as  nations 
do  not  like  each  other,  that  mere  words 
of  good  intention,  written  on  mere  paper, 
are  going  to  be  enough?  Write  down 
the  words  by  all  means,  but  see  to  it 
that  behind  your  words  there  shall  exist 
actual  good-will.  Discourage  histories 
for  children  (and  for  grown-ups  too) 
which  breed  international  dislike.  Such 
exist  among  us  all."  This  is  high  ground 
to  take,  and  ground  on  which  everyone 
can  meet  who  cares  about  a  new  kind  of 
world.  But  does  Mr.  Wister  really  care 
about  world  order?  Is  he  willing  to  pay 
the  price  when  he  talks  against  "  inter- 
national dislike"?  So  long  as  England 
is  his  topic  he  keeps  his  emotions  in  hand. 
He  puts  stress  on  friendship,  kinship. 
He  pleads  against  misiudging  her.  He 
begs  Americans,  when  an  unpleasant- 
ness is  noted,  to  decline  to  generalise. 
But  the  moment  he  has  Germany  for 
his  topic  he  becomes  hysterical.  His 
"  grudge  "  becomes-  a  sacred  obligation. 
"  The  will  to  friendship — or  the  will  to 
hate?  Which  do  you  choose?."  Hatred, 
Mr.  W^ister  shrieks.  And  he  breeds  "  in- 
ternational dislike  "  with  the  proficiency 
of  a  Lissauer. 

"  Germany  is  at  heart  an  untamed, 
unchanged  wild  beast,  never  to  be  trusted 
again,"  page  44. 


"  Wool  and  everything  else  will  belong 
to  Mathias  JErzberger  and  his  breed,  if 
they  carry  out  their  intention.  And  the 
way  to  insure  their  carrying  it  out  is  to 
let  them  split  us  and  England  .  ,  ." 
Page  57. 

"  Let  every  one  of  us  bear  in  mind  that 
little  sentence  of  the  Kaiser's,  '  Even  now 
I  rule  supreme  in  the  United  States ' ; 
let  us  remember  that  the  Armistice  and 
the  Peace  Treaty  do  not  seem  to  have 
altered  German  nature  or  German  plans 
very  noticeably."  Page  81.  This  recti- 
tude is  mainly  for  German  edification. 
When  the  empire  is  British,  Mr.  Wister 
takes  a  practical  tone.  "  Tarred  with 
the  same  stick."  he  calls-  America.  And 
he  asks,  Who  is  without  sin  ?  "  We  got 
(the  American  land)  mostly  by  force 
and  fraud,  by  driving  out  of  it  through 
firearms  and  plots,  people  who  certainly 
were  there  first  and  who  were  weaker 
than  ourselves.  Our  reason  was  simply 
that  we  wanted  it  and  intended  to  have 
it.  This  is-  precisely  wdiat  England  has 
done."  Yet,  when  Germany  pleads 
"  safety  and  welfare,"  and  expansion, 
she  is  a  scoundrel.  It  is  only  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  merit  tolerance  and  charity. 

To  sucb  empty  triviality  Mr.  Wister 
has  come.  Has  his  fear  of  the  Germans 
unbalanced  him,  or  is  that  fear  simply 
a  rationalisation,  to  disguise  a  craving 
for  a  snobs'  entente?  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  is  quite  cltar,  especially  in  his 
ignorant  Irish  chapter,  that  his  mind 
is  divided  into  logic-tight  compart- 
ments, and  that  his  Anglo-Saxon- 
ism  disguises  his  .  ability  to  think 
outside  barren  tribal  terms.  This 
illiberality  is  iniquitous  in  its  pre- 
tense of  "  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
mankind."  It  is  particularly  iniquitous 
because  it  w^orks  against  a  true  liberal 
Anglo-American  understanding  without 
which  there  can  be  no  solid  hope  of 
order  in  the  world.  F.H. 


REALITIES  OF   WAR. 

By  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.     (Extracts  from  his  New  Book.) 

"  Had  an  interestins:  time  ?"  asked  a  clothes  which  were  smeared  with  blood 

man  I  wanted  to  kill  because  of  his  smug  of   French  and   Belgian   soldiers  whom 

ignorance,     his    damnable     indiflference,  I  had  helped,  in  a  week  of  strange  ad- 

his  impregnable  stupidity  of  cheerfulness-  venture,  to  carry  to  the  surgeons.     As 

in  this  world  of  agony.  I  had  changed  the  an  onlooker  of  war,  I  hated  the  people 
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who  had  not  seen,  because  they  could 
not  understand. 


There  were  other  men  who  could  not 
stand  shell  fire.  It  filled  them  with  an 
animal  terror,  and  took  all  the  will  power 
out  of  them.  One  young  officer  was  like 
that  man  who  "  did  not  mind  rifle  fire." 
He,  by  some  strange  freak  of  psychol- 
ogy, was  brave  under  machine-gun  fire. 
He  had  done  several  gallant  things,  and 
was  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  trenches 
Until  the  enemy  barraged  them  with 
high  explosives.  Then  he  was  seen  wan- 
dering back  to  the  support  trenches,  in 
a  dazed  way.  It  happened  three  times-, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  Before 
going  out  at  dawn  to  face  the  firing 
squad,  he  was  calm.  There  was  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  table,  and  he  sorted  out 
his  personal  belongings,  and  made  small 
packages  of  them  as  keepsakes  for  his 
family  and  friends.  His  hands-  did  not 
tremble.  When  his  time  came,  he  put 
out  the  candle,  between  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, raised  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Righto." 


Bodies  and  bits  of  bodies,  and  clots  of 
blood,  and  green,  metallic-looking  slime, 
made  by  explosive  gases,  were  floating 
on  that  water  below  the  crater  banks-, 
when  I  first  passed  that  way,  and  so  it 
was  always.  Our  men  lived  there  and 
died  there,  within  a  few  yards  oi  the 
enemy,  crouched  below  the  sand-bags, 
and  burrowed  in  the  sides  of  the  crater. 
Lice  crawled  over  them  in  legions. 
Human  flesh,  rotting  and  stinking,  mere 
pulp,  was  pasted  into  the  mudbanks.  If 
they  dug.  to  get  deeper  cover,  their 
shovels  went  into  the  softness  of  dead 
bodies,  who  had  been  their  comrades. 
(From  the  description  of  Hooge.) 


In  the  early  days  the  outstanding  fault 
of  our  Generals  was  their  desire  to  gain 
ground  which  was  utterly  worthless  when 
gained.  They  organised  small  attacks 
against  strong  positions,  dreadfully  cost- 
ly to  take,  and  after  the  desperate  valour 
of  men  had  seized  the  few  yards  of 
mangled  earth,  found  that  they  had  made 
another  small  salient,  jutting  out  from 
their  front  in  a  V-shaped  wedge,  so  that 
it  was  a  death  trap  for  the  men  who 
had  to  hold  it.  This  was  done  again 
and  again,  and  I  remember  one  dis- 
tinguished officer  saying,  with  bitter 
irony,  remembering  how  many  of  his 
men  had  died,  "  Our  Generals  must  have 
their  little  V's  at  any  price,  to  justify 
themselves  at  G.H.O." 


There  were  1400  German  prisoners 
awaiting  entrainment.  ...  A  friend 
of  mine  carried  a  water-jar  to  some  of 
the  wounded  and  held  it  to  their  lips. 
One  of  them  refused.  He  was  a  tall, 
evil-looking  fellow,  with  a  bloody  rag 
around  his  head — a  typical  "  Hun  "  I 
thought.  But  he  pointed  to  a  comrade 
who  lay  gasping  beside  him  and  said, 
in  German,  "  He  needs  it  first."  This 
man  had  never  heard  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, who  at  Zutphen.  when  thirsty  and 
near  death,  cried,  "  His-  need  is  greater 
than  mine."  but  he  had  the  same  chivalry 
in  his  soul.  ■• 


"  My  Corps."  one  old  General  told  me 
over  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  headquarters 
mess,  "  beats  the  record  for  raids."  His 
casualties  also  beat  the  record,  and  many 
of  his  officers  and  men  called  him,  just 
bluntly  and  s-imply,  "  Our  old  murderer." 
They  disliked  the  necessity  of  dying  so 
that  he  might  add  one  more  raid  to  his 
heroic  competition  with  the  Corps  Com- 
mander of  the  sector  on  the  left. 


It  was  fear  of  their  own  people,  not 
of  the  enemy,  which  gui^.ed  the  rules 
of  censorship. 


"  I  don't  want  to  kill  Germans,"  s-aid 
a  fellow  with  a  superior  accent.  "  I've 
no  personal  quarrel  aeainst  them,  and, 
anyhow,  I  don't  like  butcher's  work." 

"  Christian  service,  that's  what  the 
padre  calls  it.  I  wonder  if  Christ  would 
have  stuck  a  bayonet  into  a  German's 
stomach — a  German  with  his  hands  up ! 
That's  what  we're  asked  to  do." 


Reckless  because  of  their  discomfort, 
the  Germans  crawled  upon  their  slimy 
parapets,  and  sat  on  top  to  dry  their 
legs,  and  shouted,  "  Don't  shoot.  Don't 
shoot." 

Our  men  did  not  shoot.  They,  too. 
sat  on  the  parapets,  drying  their  legs, 
and  grinning  at  the  grey  ants  yonder, 
until  these  incidents  were  reported  back 
to  G.H.O. — where  good  fires  were  burn- 
ing under  dry  roofs — and  stringent  or- 
ders came  against  "  fraternisation." 
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"  'l"he  politicians  arc  the  ffwilty  ones," 
stiid  one  cavalry  officer.  "I  am  all. for 
revolulioii  after  all  this  bloody  massacre. 
I  would  hancj  all  politicians,  diplomats, 
and  so-called  statesmen  with  strict  im- 
partiality." 

■'  I'm    for   the   people,"    said   another, 

"  the    poor   people    who    are    kept 

in  ijjnorance  and  then  driven  into  the 
shambles  when  their  rulers  desire  to 
grab  some  new  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  to  get  their  armies  going  be- 
cause they  are  bored  with  peace." 

"  What  price  Christianity  ?"  asked  an- 
other, inevitably.  "  What  have  the 
churches  done  to  stop  war,  or  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ?  The  Bishop  of 
London,  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
all  these  conventional,  patriotic,  cannon- 
blessino-.  banner-baptising  humbugs. 
XI on  Dicti!    They  make  me  tired." 

Strange  words-  to  hear  in  a  cavalry 
miess !  Strange  turmoil  in  the  souls  of 
men !  They  were  the  same  words  I  had 
heard  frcm  Lon:!cn  boys  m  Yprcs,  spoken 
just  as  crudely.  But  many  young  gen- 
tlemen who  spoke  those  words  have  al- 
ready forgotten  them  or  would  deny 
them. 


hand-bag  while  this  black-bearded  giant 
chatted  with  them.  It  was  a  strange 
group,  and  I  edged  nearer  to  them  and 
spoke  to  one  of  the  men. 

"  Who's  this?  Why  do  you  carry  his 
bags?" 

"  Oh,  we're  giving  him  special  privi- 
leges-," said  the  man.  "  He  stayed  behind 
to  look  after  our  wounded.  Said  his 
job  was  to  look  after  wounded,  who- 
ever they  were.  So  there  he's  been  in 
a  dug-out,  bandaging  our  lads;  and  no 
joke  either.  It's  hell  up  there.  We're 
glad  to  get  out  of  it." 

I  spoke  to  the '  German  doctor  and 
walked  with  him.  He  discussed  the 
philosophy  of  the  war  simply,  and  with 
what  seemed  like  sincerity. 

"  This  war !"  he  said  with  a  sad,  iron- 
ical laugh.  "  We  go  on  killing  each  other 
to  no  purpose.  Europe  is  being  bled  to 
death,  and  will  be  impoverished  for  long 
years.  We  Germans  thought  it  vvas  a 
war  for  Kiiltur — our  civilisation.  Now 
we  know  it  is  a  war  against  Kultur, 
against  religion,  against  all  civilisation. "'» 


They  (the  Australians)  had  none  of 
the  discipline  imposed  upon  our  men  by 
Regular  traditions.  They  were  gypsy 
fellows,  with  none  but  the  gypsy  law  in 
their  hearts,  intolerant^  of  restraint,  with 
no  respect  for  rank  or  caste,  unless  it 
carried  strength  with  it,  difficult  to 
handle  behind  the  lines,  quick-tempered, 
foul-mouthed,  primitive  men,  but  lovable, 
human,  generous  souls,  when  their  bayon- 
ets were  not  red  with  blood.  Their  dis- 
cipline in  battle  was  the  best.  They 
wanted  to  get  to  a  place  ahead.  They 
would  fight  the  devils-  of  hell  to  get  there. 

The  New  Zealanders  followed  them, 
with  rosy  cheeks  like  English  boys  of 
Kent,  and  more  gentle  manners  than  the 
other  "  Anzacs,"  and  the  same  courage. 
Thev  went  far,  too,  and  set  the  pace 
awhile   in  the  last  lap. 


The  innocent  were  made  to  suffer  for 
the  guilty,  and  we  were  not  generous. 
We  maintained  the  blockade,  and  Ger- 
man children  starved,  and  German 
mothers  weakened,  and  German  girls 
swooned  in  the  tramcars,  and  German 
babies  died. 


The  foul  absurdity  of  the  "  corpse- 
factorv  "  was  not  rejected  any  more  than 
the  tale  of  the  "  crucified  Canadian " 
(disproved  by  our  own  G.H.Q.).  or  the 
cutting  off  of  children's  hands  and 
women's  breasts,  for  v/hich  I  could  find 
no  evidence  from  the  only  British  am- 
bulances working  in  the  districts-  where 
such  horrors  were  reported. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  (German) 
prisoners  I  met  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  a  tall  black-bearded  man  whom  I 
saw  walking  away  from  La  Boisselle, 
when  that  place  was  smoking  with  shell- 
bursts.  An  English  soldier  was  on  each 
side   of   him,   and   each   man   carried    a 


Surely  if  the  leaders  of  the  warring 
nations  were  put  to-^ether  for  even  a 
week  in  some  such  place  as  Hooge,  or 
the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  afflicted  by 
the  usual  harassing  fire,  poison  gas,  mine 
explosions,  lice,  rats,  and  the  stench  of 
rotting  corpses,  with  the  certainty  of 
death  or  dismemberment  at  the  week- 
end, they  would  settle  the  bus-iness  and 
come  to  terms  before  the  week  was  out. 
I  heard  that  proposition  put  forward 
many  times  by  young  officers  of  ours^ 
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Nebelspalter.]  [Zurich. 

"  But.  Mr.  Moses,  you  have  actually  been  In 
St.  Moritz  for  eight  weeks  and  have  not  yet 
seen  the  lake?" 

*  Not  likely !  While  I  am  paying  80  francs 
a  day  in  thi.s  hotel,  I  mean  to  have  my  money's 
worth   out    of  it." 


London  Opinion.'] 

Little  Girl  (saying  her  prayers)  :  .  .  .  "and 
please,  God,  make  Horace  a  better  boy,  and  for- 
gi've  him  for  being  so  rough,  and  for  " 

Horace  :  "  Now,  then.  Sheila,  be  carefwl.  I 
)nLveii't  said  my  prayers  yet !" 


^iss^- 


[Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Don  Qtidtootc] 

THE    HOUSING   PROBLEIM. 
"Gaol  full!     There  goes  our  last  hope!" 


Le   iJire.]  [Paris. 

Fare  :    "  To   the  opera,   quickly  I" 

T.\xniAN :  "Sorry,  sir;  I  couldn't  drive  yoa 
tliere.  The  conductor  of  the  orchestra  is  a  non- 
union man."  J 


Passing    Show.]  [London. 

"  There's  something  about  the  .sea  that  makes 
a   feller   sad,   Joe." 

"  Yes — it's  the  wind  a-blowin'  the  froth  over 
the  bar." 
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Pcssing    Show.'i  [London. 

"  I  think  you  are  absolutely  wrong,  Henry, 
about   that   furniture." 

"  Yes.  dear." 

"  And   about   the  wall-paper." 

"  Yes,    dear." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Henry,  if  you're  not  going 
to  be  sociable,   I'm  going  to  bed !" 


London  Mail.'S 

"  Do  you  think  my  sermon  touched  them  to- 
day?" 

"  I  can't  say.     I  haven't  counted  it  yet !" 


Karikaturcn.] 


[  Christlanla. 


Bill:   "How  much  could  I  get  for  this?" 
Pawnbroker  :  "  At  least  three  months  !" 


Passing    Show.'i  [London. 

THE   GHOST'S   DILEMMA. 
"  Now,  do  I  haunt  this  place  at  midnight,  real 
time,    or    midnight,    summer    time?" 


Der  Brummer.^ 


Father,  can  we  ride  in  the  tramcar?" 
"  No,  my  child.     The  tramway  is  only  for  rich  folk 


[Berlin. 
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^^^iilS^lj 


^f  - 


-^^^    S^;^^      -ezj^        ^    ^^  -i 

London  Mail.'] 

" 'E  ain't  a  vicious  'orse,   sir;   'e's  a  bit  fresh 
that's  all  !" 

"  Er — yes — exactly  !      I    suppose    you    haven't 
got  a  stale  one  you  could  let  me  have  instead?" 


London   Opinion.'] 

WHEN    SCOTLAND    GOES    DRY. 

Arrival  of  the  south-bound  express  at  any  large 
station  south  of  the  Tweed. 


The  street  car  hand. 


The  queue  foot. 


Tbt  "movle»"  neck. 
Lustige  Blatter.] 


The  house-hunting  eye. 
SCENES  FROM  1927.  [Berlin. 
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An  Iskwao 
for  Tresor. 


Another  Story  of  Swift 
Lightning  and  Fireflj 
and    a     New    Comrade. 

By  James  Oliver  Garwood. 


TRESOR  was  a  one-man  dog,  and 
Tresor's  master  was  a  one-dog 
man — which  is  to  say  that 
Tresor  had  never  known  another 
master,  and  that  his  master,  be- 
cause of  choice,  had  no  other  dog. 
Gaston  Rouget  was  that  master,  and 
Jeanne,  with  the  long,  black,  shining 
hair,  was  his  mistress,  and  the  baby 
Jeanne,  in  her  fourth  glorious  summer 
of  life,  was  the  divinity  at  whose  little 
feet  he  worshipped.  After  the  great 
spring  flood  which  destroyed  Gaston's 
cabin,  and  from  which  he  narrowly  es- 
caped with  the  lives  of  his  two  beloved 
Jeannes.  there  was  a  period  of  sorrow 
as  well  as  rejoicing  in  the  new  cabin  of 
logs  which  he  built  in  that  great  wilder- 
ness country  just  east  of  Great  Slave 
Lake.  For  Tresor,  who  could  not  be 
taken  in  the  canoe  when  they  escaped 
from  their  inundated  home,  they  believed 
must  have  died  in  the  flood.  But  Tresor 
had  not  given  up  the  ghost  so  easily, 
and  the  new  cabin  was  hardly  more  than 
"built  w,hen  he  heard  the  ring  of  his 
master's  axe  one  day.  and  came  to  it, 
liungry  and  glad. 

Tresor  was  a  giant.  And  the  blood 
that  was  in  him  was  mostly  mastiff. 
Five  fears  ago,  early  in  the  winter,  Gas- 
ton and  Jeanne  had  left  a  plague-stricken 
country  for  new  trapping-grounds  farther 
north,  and  it  was  Tresor  who  pulled 
their  sledge  and  all  their  belongings. 
Through  dark  days  and  clear,  when 
hopes  were  high,  and  hopes  were  low, 
in  the  hearts  of  Jeanne  and  Gaston,  Tre- 
sor's splendid  body  never  for  an  instant 
failed,  and,  like  a  loyal  slave,  he  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  reach  at  last  their 
journey's  end,  on  the  River  du  Rocher. 
And  there,  in  the  glory  of  their  first 
spring,  the  little  Jeanne  was  bom. 

It  was  because  he  was  a  one-man  dog 
and  a  one-woman  dog  and  a  one-baby 
dog  that  Tresor  was  not  like  other  dogs 
of  the  forest  country.  A  savage  world 
had  not  made  him  cruel.     He  killed,  but 


it  was  not  for  the  love  of  killing.  And 
he  did  not  run  with  the  wolves,  or  go 
away  in  the  mating  season,  which  was  a 
miracle  to  Gaston  Rouget.  It  was  in 
these  days  that  a  deep  and  oppressing 
loneliness  pressed  upon  him,  and  Jiis 
soul  was  filled  with  the  yearning  for  a 
mate  and  the  joys  of  matehood. 

And  Gaston,  understanding,  would 
caress  his  head,  and  say,  in  the  soft  and 
picturesque  English,  which  he  used  when 
he  did  not  speak  in  French : 

"  You  Montrea-al  dog,  Tresor,  an' 
Montrea-al  is  dam'  long  way  ofl !  You 
dream  Montrea-al  she  dog,  an'  he  never 
come.  Toniierc!  Why  you  no  listen  to 
ze  wolf?  He  howl.  He  call.  He  ask 
you  come  an'  mate  an'  have  ze  babies — 
an'  I  tell  you  Montrea-al  dam.'  far  off, 
an'  you-  better  go.  an'  come  back  like 
good  dog.  You  go.  I  say  good-bye,  an' 
you  come  back.  Tresor.  All  ze  wil'  dog 
do  that.  When  there  is  no  dog.  then  she 
take  ze  wolf." 

And  Gaston  would  slap  Tresor  oh  the 
shoulder  then,  as  he  would  have  slapped 
a  man,  and  tell  him  again  to  go  to  the 
wolves — grinning  as  he  tliought  of  what 
his  dark-haired  Jeanne  would  say  if  she 
could  hear  his-  monstrous  advice. 

But  Tresor  never  went. 

"  You  too  dam'  much  p'tic'lar,"  Gas- 
ton explained  to  him  in  confidence,  using 
the  biggest  word  in  his  imperfect  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  for  emphasis.  "  Wolf 
iskwao,  she  be  pretty  nice,  lak  she  dog. 
You  gran'  good  dog,  Tresor.  but  you 
pretty  much  beeg  fool !" 

Then  this  double-faced  Gaston  Rouget 
would  say,  in  a  different  language,  to  the 
lovely  Jeanne,   his   wife : 

"  There  never  was  another  dog  like 
Tresor,  ma  chcrie.  Have  I  not  given 
him  great  training  that,  even  in  the 
mating-season,  he  does  not  leave  us  for 
the  wolves,  or  even  for  Le  Due's  scraggly 
mongrel  beasts  over  beyond  the  cedar 
ridges  ?" 
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And  Jeanne  would  afterwards  hug 
Tresor's  big  head  in  her  arms,  and  some- 
times dream  of  the  forests  farther  south, 
where  there  were  cabins  and  people 
and  friends.  For  even  in  the  happiness 
of  her  possession  of  Gaston  and  the  lit- 
tle Jeanne,  there  were  times  when  she 
too,  was  lonely. 

Then  came  the  night,  filled  with  stars 
and  a  great  moon,  when  Tresor  heard 
drifting  to  him  faintly  out  of  the  vast 
silence  a  sound  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  in  all  this  wilderness.  It  was  not 
the  cry  of  a  lynx.  It  was  not  the  scream 
of  a  loon.  It  was  not  the  bellowing 
of  a  moose.  It  was  not  the  howl  of 
wolf  or  husky.  It  was  the  thing  of 
which  he  had  dreamed  and  for  which 
"he   had   waited — the   barking  of  a  dog! 

•  »  •  • 

More  than  a  mile  away,  from  the 
crest  of  a  ridge.  Firefly  was  barking  at 
a  moose  passing  through  the  shimmer  of 
yellow  and  gold  in  the  plain  below  her. 
Close  beside  her  stood  Swift  Lightning, 
her  mate.  In  all  her  experience  and 
adventure  s-ince  the  beautiful  collie  had 
abandoned  ship  and  men  and  other  dogs 
to  become  iskwao  to  this  splendid  leader 
of  the  great  white- wolf  packs  of  the  arc- 
tic barrens,  she  had  not  ceased  to  bark  at 
other  creatures  of  the  wild  when  she  was 
not  hungry,  and  when  she  knew  there 
was  no  necessity  for  food.  And  to  Swift. 
Lightning,  born  among  the  northern 
wolves  by  Skagen,  the  white  man's  great 
Dane  of  twenty  years  ago.  Firefly's  bark- 
ing was  a  rare  and  wonderful  music.  It 
never  failed  to  thrill  him,  for  it  was 
the  music  that  went  back  to  the  kennels 
of  his  forefathers,  back  through  the  long 
years  to  the  things  which  had  come  to 
"him  only  in  dreams- — dreams  which  were 
more  and  more  real  to  him  as  weeks  and 
months  passed  in  the  deep  forest  coun- 
try. For  Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly 
were  now  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  arctic  barrens  where  the  great  wolf- 
dog  was  born. 

On  the  cap  of  the  ridge,  which  was  flat 
as  a  table,  and  almost  as  brilliant  as  day 
in  the  moon-glow.  Firefly  and  Swift 
Lightning  looked  down  into  a  plain  that 
was  like  a  sea  of  mellow  light.  Through 
it  the  bull-moose  had  passed,  huge  and 
grotesque,  and  Firefly  had  barked  until 
everv  golden  hair  on  her  vellow  body 
stood    on    end.      And    Swift    Lightning 


listened  joyously,  and  watched  her  joy- 
ously, and  to  him  this  slim  and  beauti- 
ful mate  of  his  was  the  most  wonderful 
creature  in  the  world. 

He  was  no  longer  the  Killer  of  old, 
the  Slaughterer,  the  demon  of  the  great 
white-wolf  packs,  the  master  of  his  kind. 
From  great  heights  he  had  fallen,  and 
happiness  had  come  with  the  fall.  Where 
he  had  mastered,  now  he  was  ruled- — 
except  where  the  grim  business  of  life  or 
death  lay  before  him.  Just  as  a  strong 
man  finds  himself  guided  by  the  little 
finger  of  the  helplessly  dependent  bit  of 
femininity  he  worships,  so  Swift  Light- 
ning found  himself  now  the  slave  of 
Firefly. 

It  was  after  all,  a  delicious  slavery  for 
Swift  Lightning.  And  he  knew  that  his 
day  was  always  coming.  For  in  the 
hunt,  when  hunger  pressed  them.  Firefly 
soft-footed  at  his  side,  or  just  behind 
him,  watching  his  every  movement.  And 
when  there  was  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  she  feared,  she.  would  creep  close 
to  him,  and  snuggle  her  head  against  his 
neck.  And  when  she  wanted  to  sleep, 
she  would  lie  close  against  him,  knowing 
that  in  the  nearness  of  him  was  her  pro- 
tection. But  when  danger  came  to  Swift 
Lightning,  as  in  that  night  when  he 
battled  Pisew,  the  giant  lynx,  she  forgot 
both  femininity  and  fear  and  fought  like 
a  little  fiend  for  her  mate.  It  was  her 
teeth  that  killed  Pisew,  many  weeks  ago ; 
and  it  was  only  to-day,  those  same  milk- 
white  teeth  had  nipped  Swift  Lightning's 
shoulder  because  he  had  lured  her  to  a 
brush-heap,  where  a  wood-beetle  had 
grabbed  her  nose. 

To-night,  the  tiny  plateau  at  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  held  Firefly,  and  Swift 
Lightning  was  satisfied.  A  dozen  leaps 
would  have  carried  him  across  this  "  plat- 
eau." It  was.  in  fact,  a  spot  not  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  square,  on  which 
the  grass  grew  thick  and  luxvn-iant  be- 
cause of  a  spring  that  bubbled  straight 
un  through  the  heart  of  the  ridge.  Fre- 
quently  they  had  tfcme  to  this,  and  it 
was  a  pleasant  place  to  lie  after  a  hot 
day. 

But  until  to-night,  Firefly  had  not 
barked  from  the  crest  of  this  ridge,  and 
never  had  she  and  Swift  Lightning  trav- 
elled farther  down  it  in  the  direction  of 
Gaston  Rouget's  new  cabin.  They  knew 
nothing   of   that    cabin.      They   had   not 
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yet  smelled  the  smoke  of  it,  nor  had  they  not  the  smell  of  wolf.  It  was  the  body- 
crossed  a  man-trail,  for  Gaston's  jour-  odour  of  her  father,  her  mother,  and  of 
neys  were  short  in  these  days  of  sum-  the  little  brothers  and  sisters  she  had 
mer.  Their  paradise  was  their  own.  romped  with  in  days-  long  since  gone 
And  Firefly,  as-  well  as  Swift  Lightning,  from  her  memory. 

was  happy  in  this  world,   though  there  It  set  her  trembling,  just  as  if  she  had 

was  not  a  drop  of  the  wolf -blood  in  her  known  that   the   master   who   was   dead 

veins.     She  loved  to  hunt.  'She   loved  under  his  cairn  of  rocks  far  north  was 

to  run  swiftly  at  the  side  of  her  wild-  coming  up  through  the  moonlit  haze  of 

born  mate.     She  loved  the  cool  forests,  the  ridge-side. 

the  deep  swamps,  the  hidden  lakes,  and  She  did  not  advance  to  meet  it,  nor 

the  twisting  streams,  and  to-night,  even  did  she  retreat,  but  crouched  flat  on  her 

after  Eyapao,  the  bull  moose,  had  passed,  belly,   waiting.      And    Swift   Lightning, 

she  continued  to   bark  at   the   moon   in  looking  lazily  over  the  plain,  did  not  see 

the  glad  thrill  of  life  that  possessed  her ;  what  happened  then.    Tresor,  his  muscles- 

and  because  she  Avas  his  mate  and  the  rigid,   came    up  ten    feet    from    Firefly, 

world   was  beautiful.    Swift   Lightning's  He  saw  her.     And  he  s-aw  nothing  be- 

heart  beat  warmly  and  exultant  within  yond,  smelled  nothinof  beyond.     His  eyes 

him.  blazed   in   the   star-^ow,    and    Firefly — 

Toward  that  moon-rising  cry  of  "  ze  as  if  to  let  him  know  where  she  was — 

Montrea-al    dog  " — the    Southland    dog,  stood   up    again   on   her    feet    and   still 

the  dog  of  kennel  and  town,  came  Tresor,  waited.    Slowly  Tresor  advanced.    They 

the  giant  mastiff.    It  was-  not  the  mating  made  no  sound,  but  their  eyes  were  like 

season,  but  that  made  no  difference  with  burning  stars. 

the  thrill  that  ran  in  Tresor's  blood.  A  It  was  Tresor's  yearning  whine  of 
long  time  he  had  waited  and  dreamed,  joy  that  turned  Swift  Lightning's  head, 
and  winter  or  summer  he  would  have  And  he  saw  them.  He  saw  a  great 
answered  the  cry  that  rode  to  him  on  beast  standing  near  Firefly,  and  he  saw 
the  wind.  He  plunged  through  the  thick  Firefly's  glowing  head  muzzling  that 
forest.  Had  his  mistress  or  his  master  monster,  and  then,  in  a  moment  that 
called  behind  him  then,  Tresor  would  seemed  to  freeze  all  life  within  him,  he 
not  have  heard,  or,  hearing,  he  would  saw  Firefly  begin  to  caper  about  that 
have  been  deaf  to  command.  At  last  he  grim  and  terrible  interloper.  For  fully 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  big  ridge  and  half  a  minute  he  moved  no  more  than 
s-topped.  Vainly  he  listened,  and  in  his  a  thing  carven  out  of  solid  rock.  Then, 
throat  grew  a  low  whine.  But  Firefly  slowly,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  His  eyes 
was  no  longer  barking  at  the  moon-filled  were  green  balls  of  flame,  and  out  of  his 
plain,  and  Tresor  slowly  climbed  the  throat  came  a  low  and  sullen  rumble, 
ridge,  sniffing  the  air  for  that  which  he  In  that  sound  was  death.  Fire- 
could  no  longer  hear.  The  path  he  took  fly  heard  it.  Tresor  heard  it.  And  sud- 
was  the  trail  of  Kak,  the  fat  porcupine,  denly  Firefly's  tail  dropped  between  her 
who  came  up  twice  each  day  to  drink  legs,  and  she  ran  out  midway  between 
at  the  spring  which  watered  the  tiny  them,  and  stood  there, 
green  meadow  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  A  step  at  a  time,  stiff-legged,  his  heart 

It  was  Firefly  who  sensed  his  coming  beating  like  a  hammer  in  his  chest.  Swift 
first.  She  had  gone  to  the  far  edge  of  Lightning  advanced.  And,  as  he  ad- 
the  little  meadow,  where  the  porcupine's  vanced,  Tresor  also  advanced,  so  that 
trail  came  up,  leaving  Swift  Lightning  within  thirty  seconds  there  was  hardly 
stretched  out.  close  to  the  edge  of  the  more  than  a  leap  between  them.  In  that 
plateau  overlookin^he  plain.  The  wind  ground  stood  Firefly,  trembling  and  ter- 
was-  against  Firefly,  but  at  the  foot  of  rified.  And  then  again 'the  swift  wit 
the  ridge  it  eddied  in  an  upward  current,  of  her  sex  po&sessed  her.  She  flung  off 
and  in  that  reflected  air  came  a  scent  of  her  terror.  She  tossed  her  head  play- 
Tresor  which  Swift  Liehtning  could  not  fully.  She  wagged  her  bushy  tail  in 
catch  but  which  filled  the  nostrils  of  his  the  moonlight,  and  all  at  once  she  flat- 
mate. And  she,  too,  in  that  thrilling  tened  herself  out  on  her  fore  paws 
instant,   sensed  the   difference.      It   was  squarely  between  them,  and  the  attention 
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of  Tresor  and  Swift  Lightning  went  to 
her.  Then,  suddenly,  she  ran  to  Swift 
Lightning,  nipping  at  him  playfully — and 
quick  as  a  flash  was  back  between  on  her 
fore  paws  again.  To  Swift  Lightning, 
it  was  amazing  and  inexplicable.  He 
looked  again  at  Tresor.  And  in  Tresor 
there  was  no  threat  of  battle.  The  giant 
niastitl  was  even  larger  than  Swift  Light- 
ning. His  chest  was  deep ;  his  head  was 
massive,  and  his  jaws  were  like  a  lion's. 
But  it  was-  not  battle-fire  that  shone  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  more  a  vast  wondering 
dismay.  For  he  was  not  a  fighter,  he 
was  a  woman's  dog.  A  one-man  dog. 
And  he  worshipped  a  little  child. 

Swift  Lightning,  ready  for  the  death- 
leap  there  in  the  moon-glow,  saw  what 
he  had  never  seen  before.  A  lon^  time 
ago,  Mistik,  the  big  grey  wolf,  had  come 
to  him  like  that — and  had  refused  to 
fight.  But  there  had  been  no  mate  be-  • 
tween  Mistik  and  him,  or  they  would 
have  fought  to  the  death.  His  blood 
raced  red  and  hot.  The  snarl  still  rum-^ 
bled  in  his  throat.  But  he  was  beginning 
to  tmderstand.  The  interloper  was  not 
a  wolf.  But  was  not  a  dog.  as-  he  had 
known  dogs  along  the  edge  of  the  arctic 
sea.  For  the  scent  of  Tresor  was  also 
the  scent  of  Firefly,  his  mate! 

The  rage  went  out  of  him.  The  green 
fire  died  out  of  his  eyes.  A  miracle 
of  instinct  gripped  him,  and  he  no  longer 
saw  Firefly,  but  only  Tresor,  the  great 
mastifif.  And  again  there  came  flying 
back  to  him,  through  the  twenty  dog- 
generations  that  were  gone,  the  ghost  of 
Skagen,  the  white-man's  dog,  the  great- 
hearted Dane,  who  had  given  his  fore- 
bears birth  among  the  wolves.  With 
that  ghost  came  the  old  yearnings,  the 
desires,  the  far-away  dreams.  For  in 
Swift  Lightning's  wolf -body  was  the 
heart  of  a  white  man's  dog — and  Tresor. 
the  mastiiT,  had  come  to  greet  him  from 
the  white  man's  world.  For  a  space, 
there  in  the  bit  of  green  meadow  over- 
looking the  two  plains.  Swifl  Lightning 
ceased  to  be  Swift  Lightning,  and  was 
the  Skagen  of  long  ago ;  and  another 
sort  of  whine  rose  in  his  threat,  and, 
foot  by  foot,  the  two  ereat  beast?  drew 
nearer  and  still  nearer,  until  the  moon 
looked  down  on  them  standing  shoulder 
to  shoi|lder — and  from  between  her  fore 
paws  Firefly's  shining  eyes  looked  up 
at  them,  filled  with  a  great  gladness. 


Chapter  H. 
That  night,  Tresor  did  not  remain 
long  on  the  little  plateau.  He  was  born 
and  bred  in  a  different  school  of  animal 
ethics  than  that  of  Swift  Lightning,  and 
because  he  was  a  white  man's  dog, 
brought  to  life  where  the  back-yard 
fence  marks  a  line  of  recognised  owner- 
ship, he  sensed  the  fact  that  in  this  cup 
at  the  crest  of  the  ridge  right  was  pitted 
against  his  might.  Here  had  Swift 
Lightning  preempted,  and  here  was 
Swift  Lightning's  mate.  The  wolf  mates 
for  life.  The  dog  is  polygamous.  But, 
to  Tresor.  many  years  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness had  given  the  view-point  and 
understanding  of  the  wild,  just  as  Fire- 
fly had  learned  those  things  in  a  few 
short  months  of  companionship  with 
Swift  Lightning.  Had  Tresor  a  mate,  he 
would  have  fought  for  her.  He  would 
have  fought  until  he  died.  But,  even  as 
Swift  Lightning,  he  had  no  desire  to 
fight  for  another's  mate. 

When  he  returned  to  the  cabin  of  his 
master,  and  his  two  mistresses  that  night, 
he  was  depressed,  yet  in  him  remained 
still  the  great  thrill  of  his  discovery. 
Swift  Lightning  and  Firefly  followed 
him  down  the  ridge,  and  accompanied 
him  a  short  distance  out  into  the  plain ; 
but  there  Swift  Lightning  stopped,  and 
Firefly,  seeing  that  he  would  go  no  far- 
ther, stopped  also.  She  whimpered  and 
coaxed  him,  but  when  he  remained  fixed 
like  a  rock,  looking  after  Tresor,  she  did 
not  follow  her  habit  of  doing  as  she 
pleased  in  spite  of  him,  for  to-night,  she, 
too,  felt  subtly  an  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

In  Swift  Lightning's  brain  was  going 
on  that  fight  to  understand — the  battle 
between  the  wolf  that  -was  in  him  an^ 
the  blood  of  Skagen.  the  great  Dane. 
And.  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  he, 
too,  knew  that  he  did  not  v/ant  to  fight, 
and  that,  with  the  going  of  Tresor,  he 
sensed  a  loss,  just  as  he  had  sensed  a 
loss  when  Mistik,  the  big  timber-wolf, 
had  left  him  after  weeks  of  comradeship 
on  the  northern  barrens.-  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  an  uneasiness  in 
his  blood,  a  thing  that  disturbed  him,  a 
fear  built  up  of  the  days  when  the  lure 
of  men  and  of  a  ship  frozen  in  the  ice 
had  robbed  him  of  Firefly.  It  was  not  a 
fear    of    the    flesh-and-blood    rivalry    of 
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Trcsor.  With  Tresor,  he  could  settle  in 
hallle,  as  he  had  settled  with  the  bear- 
hunting  dop[s  at  the  ship.  But  there  was 
one  rival  which  he  could  not  fi.^ht  with 
fanj;.  Antl  strongly  had  he  smelled  it  on 
'frcsor — the  smell  of  a  white  man's 
cabin,  a  man's  liands,  a  woman's,  and 
a  child's. 

During  the  rest  of  that  night,  his  ef- 
forts were  to  draw  Firefly  away  from 
the  ridge  and  the  trail  of  Tresor.  He 
only  partly  succeeded,  for,  with  dawn, 
Firefly  had  managed  their  wanderings  so 
cleverly  that  they  were  less  than  a  mile 
distant.  Swift  Lightning  was  not  slow 
to  sense  the  change  that  had  come  over 
his  mate.  She  wanted  to  go  back.  At 
times,  she  would  stop,  and  stand  for 
many  minutes,  with  her  eves  on  the  trail 
behind  them.  Always,  after  a  night  of 
wakefulness,  the*two  w-ould  find  a  warm 
spot  that  caught  the  morning  sun  and 
sleep.  It  was  the  wolf-habit,  and  Fire- 
fly had  quickly  learned  it  of  Swift  Light- 
ning. This  morning  they  lay  down  be- 
side a  big  rock,  and  almost  instantly 
Firefly  curled  herself  up  and  buried  her 
nose  in  her  bushy  tail.  But  it  was  with 
no  intention  of  sleeping.  Her  clever 
brain  was  alive  Avith  excitement.  Her 
closed  eyes  had  the  desire  to  shoot  wide 
open.  But  she  lay  still."  and,  after  a 
little.  Swift  Lightning  thought  that  she 
was  asleep.  He  felt  better.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath,  and  flattened  his  own  big 
head  between  his  fore  paws.  The  sun 
fell  upon  him  with  a  comfortable 
warmth,  and  he  slept  soundly. 

The  sun  was  two  hours  higher  when 
he  awoke.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
to  where  Firefly  should  have  been.  She 
was  gone.  He  looked  about  him  for  a 
few  moments,  expecting  to  see  or  hear 
her.  Then  he  went  to  her  bed.  smelled 
of  it,  and  his  head  shot  up.  and  in  his 
eyes  came  suddenly  a  questing  anxiety. 
Firefly's  bed  was  cold,  and  the  scent  in. 
it  was  faint.  She  had  n*ot  been  there  for 
a  long  time. 

Swift  Lightning  whined,  and  his  teeth 
clicked  in  a  curious  w^ay.  He  found 
her  trail,  and  began  to  follow  it.  It 
was  no  longer  wandering  and  circuitous. 
but  led  straight  as  a  die  back  to  the  little 
cup  of  meadow  in  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
A  great  fear  possessed  Swift  Light- 
ning as  he  came  to  the  tiny  plateau — -a 
fear  mingled  with  the  hope  he  would  find 


his  mate  there.  But  the  meadow  was 
empty.  It  was  then  that  Swift  Light- 
ning's nose  made  the  thrilling  discovery 
that  Tresor  had  been  there  only  a  short 
time  before.  The  scent  of  his  big  feet 
was  wann.  And  Firefly's  trail  was 
warm — and  again  Swift  Lightning's 
body  grevr  as  rigid  as  iron,  and  the  sullen 
snarl  came  in  his  throat.  He  followed 
them  slowly,  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  watch- 
ful and  alert,  again  prepared  for  the 
vengeance  of  his  kind.  They  had  fol- 
lowed the  curve  of  the  ridge,  and  had 
entered  a  small  swamp.  Beyond  this 
swamp  was  rising  ground,  and  here  Fire- 
fly had  hesitated  many  minutes  before 
going  farther  with  Tresor.  Quite  fre- 
quently after  this  she  had  paused,  as  if 
undecided.  But  always  Tresor  had  won 
her  on.  , 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Swift  Light- 
ning's mind  now.  Tresor  v/as  stealing 
his  mate !  In  his  blood  flamed  hotter 
and  hotter  the  fire  of  vengeance.  He 
followed  the  trail  of  the  elopers  slowly 
and  cautiously.  With  the  curious  char- 
acteristic of  animal  analysis,  he  felt  no 
bitterness  toward  Firefly.  That  his  mate 
had  betrayed  him,  that  she  had  deserted 
him  for  another  did  not  impinge  itself 
upon  his  brute  consciousness  as  a  crime 
for  which  she  was  accountable.  Tresor 
was  the  criminal,  and  it  was  Tresor  that 
he  was  prepared  to  fight,  and  kill  if  he 
could.  That  Firefly  had  left  him  in  his 
sleep  to  return  deliberately  to  the  big 
mastifif  was  not  even  accepted  as  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  fault  in  Swift  Light- 
ning's brain.  The  fact  that  she  was  zvith 
Tresor  at  the  present  moment  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  Swift  Lightning  that 
it  was  Tresor,  and  not  Firefly,  that  he 
must  deal  with. 

And  then  came  the  thing  that  set  his 
world  and  his  plans  all  to  smash  again. 
The  wind  was  against  him,  and  he  came 
to  an  open  without  having  sensed  what 
was  in  that  open.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
green,  meadowlike  Strip  of  plain  roll- 
ing down  to  the  river,  and  in  the  far 
edge  of  that  meadow  Gaston  Rouget  had 
built  his  new  cabin.  Swift  ^Lightning 
was  well  into  the  open  before  he  came 
upon  the  little  rise  of  ground  revealing' 
to  him  the  thrilling  scene  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away.  Half-way  between 
him  and  the  cabin  was  Firefly,  and,  a 
little   bevond   her,   Tresor;   and   outside 
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the  cabin  door,  watching  the  curious 
drama  enacting  itself  before  their  eyes, 
were  Gaston  Rouget,  Jeanne,  and  the 
baby  Jeanne. 

Again  the  rage  went  out  of  Swift 
Lightning,  and  a  sudden  trembling  shot 
through  his  body.  In  his  eyes  grew 
swiftly  the  old  gleam  of  understanding, 
of  fear,  of  helplessness.  Where  the 
cabin  stood,  he  saw  once  more  the  ship 
far  north,  the  gray  cairn  of  stones,  the 
all-powerful  presence  of  man  that  had 
lured  Firefly  from  him  before.  And 
Tresor,  the  mastiff,  was  a  part  of  that 
presence.  A  second  time  his  hatred  of 
him  died  away,  replaced  by  a  dread  that 
submerged  all  other  things.  He  heard 
the  woman's  voice  then,  calling,  and,  at 
the  sound  of  that  voice,  a  new  thrill  shot 
through  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
long-haired  woman  of  the'  giant  log- 
drift,  Kwahoo! 

His  heart  stood  still.  Firefly  was  go- 
ing tozuard  her!  He  gulped,  swallow- 
ing the  lumpish  thing  that  rose  in  his 
throat.  She  had  reached  Tresor,  and 
Tresor  was  leading  her  on,  and  the 
woman  was  advancing  a  little,  with  both 
arms  outstretched,  and  calling  so  softly 
that  Swift  Lightning  could  just  hear  her. 
And  then  Firefly  stopped  again,  and 
Tresor  again  went  ahead  of  her,  urging 
her  to  follow  him.  A  strange  thing  hap- 
pened then.  The  baby  Jeanne  broke 
away  from  the  man,  ran  past  her  mother 
and  to  Tresor.  Firefly  did  not  run 
away,  but  stood  devouring  the  child  with 
her  eyes  as  she  fondled  the  huge  mastiff. 
It  was  then  that  the  man  began  to  ad- 
vance, following  the  woman,  also  reach- 
ing out  his  hands  and  calling  softly.  This 
time,  Swift  Lightning's  fear  gathered  in 
his  throat.  He  had  not  forgotten  how 
Gaston  Rouget,  in  the  days  of  starvation 
on  the  great  drift  in  the  flood,  had  tried 
to  kill  Firefly.  And  Firefly  had  not  for- 
gotten. The  scar  of  Gaston's  knife- 
blade  lay  deep  in  her  shoulder.  For 
another  moment  Swift  Lightning 
watched.  Then,  suddenly,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  out  of  his  throat  rose  a  howl 
of  warning. 

It  was  as  if  Firefly  had  been  roused 
from  a  dream  when  she  heard  the  voice 
of  her  mate.  In  a  flash  she  had  turned. 
In  another  instant  she  was  speeding  in 
his  direction;  and  Gaston,  reaching  the 
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woman,  pointed  after  her  in  amazement, 
and  cried,  in  an  awestruck  voice: 

"  The  wolf,  ma  chcrie!.  The  wolf  that 
came  to  us  and  killed  the  lynx  on 
Kwahoo — the  wolf,  and  ze  Montrea-al 
dog!" 

And  while  they  stood  there,  staring, 
Tresor  turned  calmly  and  began  trotting 
after  Firefly  and  Swift  Lightning,  who 
were  just  disappearing  into  the  timber. 

In  that  timber,  all  of  Swift  Light- 
ning's dread  and  fear  turned  to  joy.  Fire- 
fly, as  if  realising  that  she  had  done  him 
a  bad  turn,  and  was  penitent  because  of 
it,  yipped  and  frisked  about  him,  and 
Swift  Lightning  muzzled  her  forgiv- 
ingly. And  then,  again  to  his  utter 
astoundment,  he  looked  up  to  find  Tresor 
standing  within  half-a-dozen  feet  of 
them. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  menacing,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  huge  mastiff.  His 
appearance  was  most  friendly,  and  even 
apologetic.  He  was  slightly  wagging  his 
long,  lean  tail.  And  Swift  Lightning, 
meeting  him  eye  to  eye,  sensed  again 
something  of  that  old-time  comradeship 
which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Mistik,  the  grey  wolf.  And  he  ap- 
proached Tresor  again,  and  smelled  him 
itrom  shoulder  to  hip;  and  Tresor  stood 
calmly,  showing  neither  fear  nor  cau- 
tion. 

Chapter  HL 

In  spite  of  his  friendship  for  Tresor 
— a  friendship  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  feel — Swift  Lightning 
found  himself  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  a  growing  depression  in  the 
days  that  followed.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  lead  Firefly  a  great  distance 
away  from  the  Rouget  cabin,  and 
scarcely  a  day  or  night  passed  that  the 
big  mastiff  did  not  come  to  wander 
through  forest  and  swamp  with  them. 
Swift  Liohlning,  in  his  unreasoning  way. 
knew  that  Firefly  looked  for  Tresor's 
coming.  She  seemed  to  be  always 
watching  and  waiting  for  him,  and  not 
infrequently  left  him  to  accompany 
Tresor  nearer  to  the  cabin  than  he  would 
ever  go.  In  the  lives  of  beasts,  jealousy 
is  a  formidable  thing.  But,  in  Swift 
Lightning's  roul,  it  was  an  undeveloped 
poison.  In  a  way,  he  sensed  the  fact 
that  something  stronger  than  the  fang 
of  beast  was  against  him.     It  was  not 


aliDgetlier  Tresor.  It  was  the  cabin,  and 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  cabin.  Had 
Tresor  been  a  wolf,  the  affair  would  have 
been  settled  in  deadly  battle. '  But  Tresor 
was  not  only  a  part  of  the  cabin ;  he  was 
of  Firefly's  own  blood.  He  was  all  dog. 
And  Swift  Lightning,  at  times,  felt  him- 
self an  alien.  For  at  last  there  came  the 
day  when  Firefly  allowed  both  the  older 
Jeanne  and  the  baby  Jeanne  to  touch  her 
with  their  hands,  and  Swift  Lightning 
smelled  the  scent  of  those  hands.  And 
it  put  a  great  fear  and  a  great  forebod- 
ing into  his  heart. 

Perhaps  it  was  merely  chance,  and  not 
the  ([uick  little  mind  in  her  own  head, 
that  appeared  to  give  to  Firefly  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation.  To  her, 
Jeanne  and  the  baby  and  Tresor  and  the 
cabin  were  home.  There  was  not  much 
difference,  after  all,  between  this  soft- 
voiced,  dark-haired  woman  with  the  big 
black  eyes,  and  the  fairer-haired  woman 
Firefly  had  worshipped  in  a  city  far 
south ;  and  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  little  Jeanne  and  the  other  little 
Jeannes  she  had  played  with  in  that  city. 
And  Tresor,  the  mastiff,  was  like  the 
dogs  that  had  rone  up  and  down  her 
street. 

But  these  things  Firefly  could  not 
make  Swift  Lightning  understand. 
Whole-heartedly  she  had  accepted  his 
wilderness,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  drag  his  wolf -blood  to  the  door  of 
civilisation.  Her  friendship  for  Tresor 
was  a  development  which,  quite  natur- 
ally. Swift  Lightning  could  not  see  as  it 
actually  existed,  or  it  would  not  have  op- 
pressed him.  \\'henever  Tresor  was 
with  them.  Firefly's  attitude  held  the 
mastiff  quietly  aloof.  She  never  yipped 
at  his  shoulders,  as  she  yipped  playfully 
at  Swift  Lightning's.  When  they  lay 
down  to  rest,  she  alwavs  curled  up  in 
her  old  place  at  Swift  Lightning's  side. 
And  Tresor  kept  his  distance.  .  Twice 
Firefly  had  plainly  let  him  know  her  at- 
titude toward  him.  Twice  her  white 
teeth  had  slashed  his  shoulder,  and 
Tresor  understood  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  Firefly  belonged  to  Sw^ft 
Lightning. 

It  was  a  week  after  Firefly's  first  visit 
to  the  cabin  that  Swift  Lightning  ran  a 
thorn  deep  into  his  foot.  For  two  or 
three  days  he  limped  about,  then  found 


^T^r^/rvjj;^  tj 
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THE    WAR    IS    NOT    OVER 

The  War  of  Arms  in  The  Field  is  ;  but— The  War  of  Brains  and  Hands  in  The  Offices 
and  Workshops  has  only  just  begun.  And  It  is  going  to  be  A  Rather  Grim  War.  and 
One  of  Long  Duration.  Even  now,  not  because  He  wants  to,  but  because  He  must, 
every  Employer  is  weighing  His  Men  whenever  He  sees  Them,  and  aslting  Himself 
the  question  "Am  I  Getting  Full  Value?"  every  time  He  signs  another  Wages 
Cheque.     Do— Not— Wait— To— Be— Reminded  — 


YOURSELF 


in  advance.     Are  You  All  There  ?    Are  You  using  All  The  Talents  with  which 
THE  CREATOR  endowed  You  ?    Or— are  You  using  only  A  Portion  and  allowing 
The  Balance  to  waste?    PONDER  THESE  LINES- 
EFFICIENCY    IN    YOUTH    MEANS    RAPID    PROMOTION 

and  therefore  ever  increasing  money. 

EFFICIENCY     IN     MIDDLE-AGE     MEANS     RETENTION 

— it  will  be  "  the  other  man  "  who  will  go. 


ENSURES   SUFFICIENCY 

and  this  means — of  Service  to  command  An  Income;  of  Income  to  Leave  a  Surplus  ; 
and  of  Surplus  to  provide  A  Reserve,  first  for  Your  Declining  Years  and  then  as 
"  a  tide-over  "  for  Your  Nearest  And  Dearest.  » V 

THE  WHOLE  WORLD  IS  ON  LADDERS  but  for  one  who  is  climbing  up  there  )J^ 

is  one  who  is  coming  down,  and  it  is  generally  to  join  The  Army  Of  "Has-Beens."  ^  *' 

WE  CAN  TEACH  YOU  how  to  climb  up  and  to  keep  on  climbing  up.     We  can 
teach  You  how  to  be  Efficient  no  matter  what  Your  Occupation,  and,  in  reason,  no 
matter  what  Your  Age.     Remember  that  in  The  War  now  opening  You  will 
have  to  be  Efficient  to  even  hang  on. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  is  The  Result  Of  Long  Years  Of  Attention  By     ^ 
Experts  To  Every  Department  In  The  Activities  Of  Modern  Business    ^^ 
Life.    It  enables  Us  to  offer  You  A  Prepared  Course  Of  Instruction  ^0'^^       INSTITUTE 
worth  Many  Pounds  for  A  Few  Pence  Per  Day.     And  to  en.  ^    *  v**^  OF 

courage  You  to  embrace  The  Opportunity  We  are  prepared   ^(y^y^  EFFICIENCY 

to  give  You  AN  INVALUABLE  BOOK,  Free,  in  Which  o^>^  (Australasian  Branch) 
You  will  find  A  Convincing  Answer  to  The  Question  ^yr  The  Rialto,  497  Collins  St. 
"Where  Is  The  Money  Coming'V'rom  ?"  every  \\va&.  .^^y^  Melbourne. 

FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  HEREWITH  A.  y^        Send  me.  without  obligation  on 

and  Post  it  At  Once  to-  f^l/'"'^         "^V      P^""^'      V*'"'"     ^OOk,         "A     Short 

THF  IM^iTITIlTF  OF  FFFiriFISirY        y^      Cut    to    Success"         also   particulars 
ItlL  iIN3UlUlLUr  LrriCmriLI       >/"     about  your  Course  in  Efficiency.     I  enclose 

(Australasian  Branch)  v^  3j_  j^^  gtamps  for  postage. 

The  Rialto,  497  Collins  St.,  Melbourne      ^^  i^^^^^ 

Address 

y^yjJ^i^J!^'^  '  Oc^y^V^Uon - 

S.R.  24/7/20 
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himself  a  cool,  deep-shaded  spot  near  a 
pool  of  water  and  gave  himself  up  to  a 
torment  of  sickness.  The  foot  swelled 
until  it  was  twice  its  normal  size,  and  a 
fever  developed  in  his  blood.  The  first 
day  of  his  sickness.  Firefly  remained 
near  him,  licking  his  paw  and  watching 
him  with  her  bright  eyes.  Tresor  came, 
and,  for  a  time,  lay  in  the  shade  with 
them.  When  he  went  home,  Firefly 
showed  no  desire  to  accompany  him. 
The  second  day  she  went  with  him,  but 
returned  in  half  an  hour.  But  that  night, 
when  she  hunted  under  the  moon,  it  was 
Tresor  who  hunted  with  her. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  of  his  sickness 
that  Swift  Lightning  awoke  from  a  sleep 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  find  Firefly 
gone.  He  dragged  himself  to  his  feet, 
whining  for  her,  and  limped  to  the  pool. 
He  lapped  up  the  water  with  his  hot 
tongue,  and,  after  that,  stood  for  a  minute 
or  two,  listening.  He  lay  dqwn  again, 
and  in  his  throat  was  a  whimpering  note 
of  loneliness  and  of  grief.  And  yet, 
even  then,  he  felt  no  desire  for  ven- 
geance upon  Tresor.  An  hour  passed, 
and  suddenly  he  drew  his  head  alert  at 
the  sound  of  padded  footfalls.  Another 
moment,  and  Tresor  stood  before  him. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  two  big  beasts  was 
the  same  question.  Where  was  Firefly? 
Swift  Lightning  looked  beyond  Tresor. 
Tresor  sniffed  the  air,  and  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  sight  or  sound  of  her.  Per- 
haps not  more  than  a  minute  passed  be- 
fore understanding  flashed  between 
them.  Firefly  had  not  been  with  Tresor. 
And  she  was  not  with  Swift  Lightning. 
To  Swift  Lightning's  questioning  whine, 
a  responsive  whine  rose  in  Tresor's 
throat.  He  began  to  sniff  in  the  edge  of 
the  thickets,  but  there  were  so  many  of 
Firefly's  trails  that  his  effort  to  pick  up 
her  last  was  futile.  He  came  back  to 
Swift  Lightning  and  stretched  out  his 
great  body  near  him,  and  for  half  an 
hour  they  waited  with  hardly  a  move- 
ment. 

Then  Tresor  rose  again  to  his  feet, 
and,  with  another  whine  to  Swift  Light- 
ning, trotted  slowly  into  the  forest  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rouget  cabin. 

A  mile  away,  where  an  arm  of  the  Du 
Rocher  came  down  from  the  north.  Fire- 
fly was  squatted  in  a  thicket,  flat  on  her 
belly,  her  eyes  shining  with  a  great  ex- 
citement.   Not  more  than  fifty  feet  from 
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HOLEPROOF  SOCKS 

Saves   Darning— Outlasts   all 
other   brands 

Pure   Silk,    Lisle    and   Cotton 

SOLD    BY    MERCERS   EVERYWHERE 
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her  was  the  smouldering  camp-fire  of  a  ing  out  in  the  open,   wagging  her  tail 

Dog-Rib   Indian.      It   was   an   hour  ago  in  a  way  that  no  other  real  dog  in  the 

that  Meea,  the  Indian,  had  run  his  canoe  world   could   fail   to   understand.      Two 

ashore    and    built    that    fire.      He    had  minutes  later,  they  were  smelling  noses, 

cooked  a  fish  over  it.     And  because  the  and   Waps'  knotty  tail  was  beating  the 

only  other  living  creature  with  him  had  air  frantically.     It  was  not  difficult  for 

tried  to  steal  that  roasting  fish,  he  had  Firefly     to     make     herself     understood, 

whipped  her  within  an  inch  of  her  life.  "  I've  got  something  to  show  you,"  she 

Firefly   had   heard   her  howling,   and,   a  seemed  to  say.    "  Come  with  me."    And 

little  later,  she  had  stolen  into  the  thic-  Waps,  beaten  until  her  ribs  were  sore, 

ket,  and  it  was  from  there  that  she  first  followed  without  hesitation, 

saw  Narcissus.     A  white  man  was  re-  ^    ^as    an    hour    later    that    Jeanne 

sponsible    for    that    name,    and,    havmg  Rouget,  looking  from  the  door  of  her 

somethmg  to  do  with  a  flower,  the  Dog-  cabin,  saw  a  thing  that  made  her  call 

Rib  had  changed  it  to  a  guttural  "Waps."  softly  to  Gaston,  her  husband,  who  was 

Waps,  if  not  the  homeliest,  was  at  least  making  new  snow-shoes  for  the  coming 

the  second  most  unbeautiful  dog  in  the  of  winter.    Gaston  went  to  the  door  and 

world,  wherefore  her  master  had  loved  looked   over   her   shoulder,   and   Jeanne 

her  and  called  her  Narcissus.     A  year  heard  plainly  the  amazement  that  seemed 

ago,  someone  had  stolen  her  from  that  to  catch  in  a  lump  in  his  throat.     For 

master,  and  recently  she  had  fallen  into  close  to  the  cabin  were  three  dogs,  and 

•Meea's   hands.      And   Meea  hated  her,  not  one  of  them  was  Swift  Lightning, 

and  had  given  her  a  more  than  usually  And   Gaston,   with   his   eyes   on   Waps, 

hard  beating  to-day.    Then  he  had  eaten  seemed  to  whisper  to  himself : 

his  fish  and  rolled  over  for  a  nap.  «  Tonnere!    It  eez  ze  Montrea-al  dog 

For  many  minutes  after  the  Dog-Rib  ^j^h  ze  wire  in  hees  face!    I  have  never 

had   begun   his   siesta.    Firefly   did   not  ggen  dog  lak  that  up  here.      I  tell  you 

move.     Something  that  thrilled  her  was     " 

at  work  in  her  brain.      Two  and  two  «  cu  t,  "      u-          j  t 

,     •       ,       J  1  ^u         1        •  ^     r  Sh-h,     whispered  Jeanne, 

were  trying  to  add  themselves  into  four,  ^                     ^     ,,.  ■'       .   ^j.t              a 

and  all  the  time  the  wind  that  brought  ^resor   was    smelling   of   Waps     and 

her  the   scent  of  th«   camp  stirred   her  every  wiry  hair  in  the  little  Airedale  s 

with   still   greater   desire   to   attract   the  Jp^^  seemed  a^tremble  with  the  joy  of 

attention   of  the   stranger  dog.      Waps  his  attention.    Then  Gaston  saw  Tresor  s 

was  an   Airedale,   and   not  much   more  ^^^  wagging  like  a  club,  and  all  at  once 

than  half  as  large  as  Firefly.     Her  hair  J^^^^o^  ^  ^.^^t  hulk  began  hoppmg  about 

was  a  faded  rust-colour  and  wiry.     She  ^aps  as  if  he  had  gone  mad. 

was  thin  and  angular,  and  her  head  was  And  Firefly,  as  if  realising  that  her 

a  couple  of  sizes  too  big  for  her  body—  mission  was  done,  turned  suddenly  and 

for    Waps,    although    better    than    two  hegan  trotting  away  toward  the  forest 

years  old,  had  never  outgrown  the  phy-  —and  Swift  Lightning.     Waps  did  not 

sical  handicaps  of  her  puppyhood.     Her  follow.     And  Tresor,  this  time,  did  not 

whiskers,  sticking  out  straight  in  front  notice  her  going.     Proud  as  a  monarch, 

of  her  face,  were  longer  and  almost  as  he  was  leading  Waps  to  the  open  door 

stiflF   as   porcupine   quills,    and   through  of  the  cabin,  where  stood  Jeanne  and 

this  brush  her  bright  little  eyes  watched  Gaston  Rouget,  wondering  at  the  simple 

with   caution  her   sleeping  master,   and  miracle  of  life  which  had  unfolded  it- 

also  her  surroundings.     And   suddenly,  self  under  their  eyes, 

not  far  distant.  Waps  saw  Firefly  stand-  Tresor,  at  last,  had  found  a  mate. 

ESPERANTO   NOTES. 

Religion  is  as  universal  as  the  human  spreading  their  ideas,  and  it  is  not  sur- 

race,    and   religionists    are   keen    and  prising  that  Esperanto  is  being  widely 

practical  propagandists.     They  readily  used  by  the  adherents  of  many  great 

make  use  of  every  possible  means  of  religious  movements.     The  British  and 
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Foreign  Bible  Society  some  years  ago 
published  an  Esperanto  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  now  about  to 
publish  tlie  Old  Testament  in  Esper- 
anto also.  Dr.  Zamenhof's  transla- 
tions of  the  principal  books  of  the  Old 
Te.-itament,  includ  ng  the  Psalms,  have 
been  well  known  for  many  years.  An 
English  church  society  is  now  publish- 
ing the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Es- 
peranto, and  the  first  part,  containmg 
those  pcrtons  most  frequently  used 
(morning  prayer,  evenmg  prayer,  the 
Athanasian  creed  and  the  litany)  has 
already  appeared.  Church  services  in 
Esperanto,  according  to  the  rites  of 
various  religious  bodies,  are  held  regu- 
larly at  \arious  places,  and  are  usually 
a  feature  of  Esperanto  congresses. 
Roman  Catholic  congresses,  at  which 
the  discussions  were  entirely  in  Esper- 
anto, have  also  been  held  at  intervals 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  of 
Catholic  interest,  and  there  are  several 
Catholic  prayer-books  in  Esperanto. 
A  White  Cross  League,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Graz,  in  Austria,  is  at  work 
for  the  reunion  of  Cathohcs  throughout 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  universal 
peace,  with  Papal  approval,  and  makes 
use  of  Esperanto  in  its  activities.    "  Le 


Chretien  Libre,"  a  reformist  religious 
and  social  monthly  published  in  France, 
has  an  Esperanto  section  for  those  who 
do  not  understand  French.  The  Inter- 
national Christians'  Conference,  held 
recently  at  Bilthoven,  in  Holland,  at 
the  call  of  the  Fellowsh-p  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, not  only  adopted  Esperanto,  but 
resolved  that  at  the  next  meeting  Es- 
peranto should  be  used  as  the  second 
language,  everything  being  translated 
into  it  and  not  into  any  other  language. 
The  Baha  rehgious  movement,  which 
has  spread  from  Persia  into  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  general  adoption  of 
an  international  language,  and  its  ad- 
herents are  commanded  by  their 
leader,  Abdul  Baha,  to  learn  and  make 
use  of  Esperanto. 

Reader's  of  STEAD'S  interested  in 
Esperanto,  should  communicate  with 
the  nearest  Esperanto  centre,  at  any 
of  thes-e  addresses: — Box  741,  Eliza- 
beth Street  P.O.,  Melbourne;  "Edna," 
Clis-sold  Parade,  Campsie,  Sydney; 
"  Bonvenu,"  O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche, 
Brisbane;  60  Roebuck  Street,  West 
Adelaide;  42  Temple  Street,  Victoria 
Park,  Perth;  97  Park  Street,  Hobart; 
and  84  Tory  Street,  Wellington,  N.Z. 


HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  DOW  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensington,  Melb. 
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Lift  That  Sore  Corn  Off 
With  the  Finger  Tips 

Just   a   Few    Drops   of    This    New    Ether    Drug,    and 
Corns  or   Callouses    Loosen  so   They  Light   Right  Off 

This  is  a  wonderfully  simple  and  easy  way  to 
gain  freedom  from  your  pestermg  corns  and  cal- 
louses. Touch  a  few  drops  of  Fro2ol-lce  righ»  onto 
the  heart  of  a  sensitive,  pam-throbbing  corn,  or  over 
a  tough,  sore  callous.  It  dries  at  once.  The  ache 
vanishes  as  if  into  thin  air.  The  corn  or  callous 
next  starts  to  shrivel  and  wither  up,  and  soon  it 
,  can  be  peeled  off  '  with  the  finger  tips  You'll  get 
enthusiastic  about  Frozol-lce  right  quickly.  It  never 
inflames  nor  even  irritates  good,  healthy  flesh  sur- 
rounding a  corn.  You  feel  not  a  single  twinge  of 
pain  in  using  Frozol-lce.  nor  afterward  Girls,  and 
men,  too,  who  wear  fashionable  footwear,  will  hail 
Frozol-lce  with  delight.  Save  a  corner  on  your 
dressing-  table  for  Frozol-lce.  and  never  let  corns 
torture   you  again. 

True  Frozol-lce  is  obtainable  from  all  live 
chemists.  The  genuine  can  always  be  identi- 
fied by  the  name  Frozol-lce  on  the  green 
printed  carton  containing  bottle  with  glass- 
rod  stopper. 
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ORGANISATION ! ! 


The  Great  War  proved  that  all  human  achievements  depend  upon 
organised  brain  power. 

YOUR  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  development  of  your 
brain  and  the  learning  of  money-earning  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  great  organisation  of  Zercho  s 
has  been  qualifying  men  and  women  for  the  best  positions  in  Australia. 

You  would  be  safe  if  you  placed  your  future  with  the  great 
College  that  has  trained  over  one  hundred  thousand  Australians. 

To  enquire  costs  nothing,  therefore  learn  what  Zercho' s  Corres- 
pondence College  can  do  for  you.     Enquire  about  instruction  in — 

ACCOUNTANCY— if  you  are  a  clerk.      (Ask  for  valuable 
Free  Booklet,    "  All  About  Accountancy.") 

SHORTHAND  &  TYPEWRITING— if  you  are  a  young  lady. 

BOOKKEEPING — if  you  are  a   junior  clerk. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS— if  you  want  a  safe  position. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  AND  ADVERTISING— if  you  are 
a  business  man. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING     )      _if   your   ambition  is  to 
STEAM  ENGINEERING  [•  become    a    highly-paid 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  )         Engineer. 

There  are  many  other  courses,  including  Surveying,  Architectural, 
Mining,  Educational  and  University  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Zercho's  and  allied  Colleges  have  trained 
125,000  Australians  in  Professional,  Commercial  and  Trade  subjects. 

There  are  over  300  Courses  of  Instruction — qualification  in  one  or 
more  will  bring  more  money  to  you. 

We  prepare  for  all  examinations,  and  train  over  9,500  students  each 
year.  Send  a  line,  and  ask  for  Free  Booklet  and  other  valuable  infoTma- 
tion.  

ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Collins   St.,    MELBOURNE.      Liverpool   St.,   SYDNEY.      Edward  St., 
BRISBANE.     Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE.     Grenfell  St.,  ADELAIDE. 
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THE  MARKET. 

The  effect  of  the  announcement  of  two 
loans,  one  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  other  by  the  State  of  Victoria,  on 
the  dealing  in  stocks  and  shares  in  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  most  marked.  That  the 
Commonwealth  should  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  its  interest  rate  to  over  6 
per  cent,  was  not  altogether  unexpected, 
but  certainly  many  holders  of  stock 
failed  to  realise  that  action  of  the  kind 
would  tell  detrimentally  upon  shares  of 
industrial  companies,  in  which  the  in- 
terest rate  was  practically  the  same.  The 
security  offered  by  the  Commonwealth 
loan  is  a  factor  that  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  people.  Consequently, 
the  selling  of  shares  has  gone  on  in  a 
number  of  instances  by  holders  wishing 
to  transfer  investment  from  trading 
companies  to  a  gilt-edged  stock.  In 
view  of  the  disturbances  in  labour  circles 
and  in  commerce  generally,  such  a  trans- 
fer is  not  surprising.  Before  the  details 
of  the  loan  became  known,  there  was  an 
easing  in  the  price  of  the  longer  dated 
war  stocks.  5  per  cents,  due  1927,  falling 
to  i90.  This  was  because  of  the  fear, 
subsequently  verified,  that  the  Common- 
wealth would  apply  force  if  its  loan  was 
not  fully  subscribed.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  selling  of  both  4|  per  cents,  and  5 
per  cents,  went  too  far,  especially  when 
the  conversion  rights  now  disclosed  are 
taken  in  account.  So  a  re-action  in  the 
market  followed. 

Nearly  all  classes  of  securities  have, 
as  indicated,  eased  in  price,  unless  some 
special  attraction  has  been  provided  to 
give  the  market  a  bit  of  a  lift.  Next,  in 
the  mining  division,  there  has  been  a 
slight  revival  in  Broken  Hill  scrip,  be- 
cause of  the  hopes  that  a  settlement  of 
the  strike  is  near  at  hand.  Gold  min- 
ing shares  are  all  on  a  lower  level,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  work  at  Hampton 
Plains    to  give  favourable  developments. 

CONVERSION. 
The  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  loan 
relating  to  the  conversion  have  attracted 
widespread  notices  among  holders  of 
Federal  bonds  and  inscribed  stock.  To 
those  who  have  to  pay  income  tax  it 
can  be  said  at  once  that  if  their  tax  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  2s.  6d.  in  the  £, 


they  should  not  convert  their  4^  per  cents., 
because  these  are  free  of  Federal  and 
State  taxation,  and,  in  addition,  are 
away  from  the  danger  of  any  war  levy. 
It  may  be  said  thai  there  is  very  little 
risk  in  this  direction,  but  when  evidence 
is  presented  of  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment of  Britain  favouring  action  of  the 
kind,  the  question  must  arise  as  to  what 
may  happen  in  Australia  if  a  really 
radical  Labour  Government  got  into 
power.  So  the  contract  with  the  State 
over  the  4i  per  cent,  issues  may  have 
a  real  market  value.  If  so,  it  should  not 
be  ignored.  So,  if  people  want  an  excep- 
tionally good  investment  to-day,  they 
cannot  afford  to  reject  the  attraction  of 
the  4^  per  cent,  stock,  due  1925.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a 
settling  down  in  matters  financial  by  the 
date  of  maturity  of  the  issue,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that,  in  these  days,  it  will 
take  the  world  so  long  to  adjust  things 
as  was  the  case  after  the  war  ending  with 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  So.  if  one  is 
of  the  type  to  which  Mr.  Tudor  alluded 
as  not  having  subscribed  his  fair  quota 
to  past  loans,  and  wishes  to  save  his  face, 
he  will  buy  the  1925's ;  but,  if  anyone 
holds,  he  should  not  convert.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  con- 
vert his  5  per  cents,  into  6  per  cent, 
stock  of  the  r<tw  issue.  Of  course  that 
involves  the  taking  up  of  an  equal  amount 
of  the  loan,  but  that  can  be  arranged  with 
the  banks,  on  terms  that  work  out  to  the 
advantage  of  the  investor.  Dates  are 
so  fixed  as  to  allow  of  the  payment  of 
interest  to  the  time  of  conversion. 

MT.  MORGAN. 
This  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  mines 
of  Australia ;  but,  after  reading  the  re- 
port of  the  directors,  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  what  is  its  future.  The  position  is 
that  the  company  made  roughly  £131,800 
net  profit  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  paid  £150,000  in  dividends.  So  it 
had  to  draw  on  undivided  profits.  It 
was  entitled  to  do  that,  as  there  was  a 
large  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
and  the  company  was  able  to  carry  for- 
ward some  £92.000.  The  point  is,  that  the 
ore  reserves,  though  still  large,  are  de- 
clining. Apart  from  that,  the  company 
has  4400  tons  of  blister  copper  on  hand, 
or   in   the  course  of  being  refined,   and 
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it  lias  taken  this  into  account  at  the  rea-  be  a  6  per  cent,  flotation  has  had  an 
soiiable  figure  of  i55  per  ton — a  price  effect  on  the  average  investor,  who  other- 
that  compares  strikingly  with  that  at  wise  would  have  made  a  dash  for  a  5^ 
wliich  copper  has  been  taken  into  the  per  cent,  short-dated  stock  like  that  of 
accounts  by  some  other  Queensland  con-  Victoria,  especially  as  it  was  only  a  con- 
cerns. The  point,  however,  is  as  stated,  version  affair.  It  was  hardly  wise  also 
that  ore  reserves  are  dropping  off  in  to  state  the  bait  of  a  6^  ])er  cent,  issue 
(|uantity,  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  to  the  London  folk,  holding  the  stock 
alteration  in  this  respect  unless  some  un-  of  the  i6,000,000  loan  to  be  redeemed 
expected  find  is  made  at  the  mine.  So  there,  for  awkward  comparisons  are 
it  is  easy  to  measure  up  the  life  of  the  sure  to  be  drawn."  The  Times  is  not 
property,  and  taking  300.000  tons  of  ore  flattering  about  .the  issue,  but  that  is  not 
as  being  handled  everv  year,  it  is  ap-  altogether  surprising  when  the  relative 
parent  that  the  company  has  some  eleven  return  on  other  issues  in  London  are 
years  io  live.  That  is,  if  Mt.  Morgan  taken  into  account, 
alone  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  serve  share- 
holders. But  directors  say  they  intend  GENERAL  FINANCE, 
to  apply  to  the  shareholders  to  permit  The  issuing  of  fresh  capital  by  a  num- 
them  to  take  steps  to  expand  the  activi-  ber  of  industrial  and  trading  concerns 
ties  of  the  company.  There  should  be  Roes  on.  In  some  cases  the  need  is  to 
frankness  over  the  policy  the  board  has  get  rid  of  the  bank  overdraft — a  sign  of 
in  the  matter.  The  proposal  is  in  the  the  times — and  in  others  the  new  shares 
right  direction,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored  consist  of  so  much  water  squeezed  into 
that  the  leading  men  on  the  company  the  venture.  The  wisdom  of  some  of 
have  been  associated  with  interests  that  the  fresh  issues  can  be  questioned,  es- 
are  gradually  getting  a  very  tight  hold  pecially  when  the  tightening  of  the 
on  certain  of  the  metal  outputs  of  the  money  everywhere  is  taken  into  account. 
Commonwealth.  If  the  directors  wish  Credits  are  very  restricted,  and  the 
to  do  something  for  the  State  in  which  Federal  Government  may  seriously  ap- 
the  mine  has  existence,  why  do  they  not  proach  the  problem  of  deflating  the  cur- 
try  to  come  to  terms  with  the  local  Gov-  rency  thus,  and  compel  economy  by  im- 
ernment  to  develop  the  iron  and  steel  posing  additional  taxation.  But  the 
industry  of  Queensland,  even  if  that  warning  everywhere  from  the  most  re- 
shouJd  mean  a  partnership?  The  organ-  liable  sources  is  to  go  slow.  This  is 
isation  of  the  company,  and  the  brains  at  what  one  London  correspondent  writes: 
its  disposal,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser-  "  On  the  raising  of  money  rates,  and  the 
vice  in  such  an  enterprise.  Moreover,  restriction  of  Bank  credits,  forced  sales 
if  it  were  known  that  the  Mt.  Morgan  of  stocks  of  all  descriptions  were  made, 
crowd  had  joined  hands  in  such  an  en-  and  heavy  losses  incurred.  Though  the 
terprise,  the  difiiculty  the  State  is  having  situation  has  improved,  and  the  danger- 
in  raising  money  to  gratify  its  ambitions  ous  period  overcome,  the  banks  are  still 
to  become  an  iron  master  would  prob-  refusing  to  grant  fresh  credits,  and  are 
ably  disappear.  merely  providing  for  the  legitimate  needs 
^r^r^rr^^^^  ;,  ^^  ^^^^^,,^^^^^^  of  their  regular  customers.  Trade  con- 
VICTORIAN  BORROWINGS.  ^itions  are  good,  but  it  almost  looks  as 
It  is  evident  that  the  Scotchman  at  if  the  high  water  mark  lias  been  reached, 
the  head  of  the  Victorian  Treasury  is  and  foreign  competition  will  have  to  be 
not  half  as  good  an  advertiser  as  his  col-  reckoned  with  on  an  increasing  scale." 
league,  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson,  who,  hav-  The  only  suggestion  of  comfort  in  a 
ing  to  say  that  his  financial  efforts  in  comment  of  this  kind,  wliich  certainly 
London  have  been  resultless,  promises  will  shortly  apply  equally  well  to  Aus- 
to  come  back  almost  a  hero.  Perhaps  tralia  as  to  Britain,  is  that  with  a  dim- 
the  quietness  with  which  the  Victorian  inution  in  commercial  activity,  there  will 
loan  has  been  handled  is  beciiUse  the  be  an  easing  of  money  rates.  This  cer- 
whole  issue  is  underwritten  by  the  banks,  tainly  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  the  Trea- 
as  well  as  because  of  the  simultaneous  surer  of  Victoria ;  otherwise  he  would 
placing  on  the  market  of  the  Common-  have  given  his  54  per  cent,  loan  a  longer 
wealth  loan.    That  the  latter  issue  should  duration  than  three  years. 
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Can  you  undertake  the  following: 

1. — Open  and  close  Books  of  Account,  adjust  the  final  entries,  take 
out  Departmental  Trading  and  Profit  and  lyoss  Accounts,  and 
construct  Balance  Sheets  ? 

2. — Have  you  a  knowledge  of  Exchange  problems,  of  Manufacturing 
Accounts,  Costing,  Self-Balancing  Ledgers,  Joint  and  Consignment 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Branch,  Company,  Hire  and  Purchase 
Accounts,  Accounts  Current,  Statements  of  Affairs  and  Deficiency 
Accounts  ? 

3. — Have  you  a  grip  of  Company  and  Insolvency  Law,  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Cheques  and  Promissory  Notes, 
Sale  of  Goods,  Partnership  and  Arbitration  and  Awards? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects   embraced   by  our  Book-keeping  and 

Accountancy  Courses,  which  have  been  compiled   by  practising   and 

highly  qualified  experts. 

No  books  to  buy,  fees  moderate,  and  you   can   sit   for  our   Diploma 

Test  Examinations  or  those  of  recognised  Institutes  when  you  have 

completed  the  Course  or  Courses. 

Write  or  call  to-day  for  our  free  Hand-book,   "Accountancy." 

Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 


DIRECTORS:   R.   M.   Lightband.   A.C.I.S.. 

George    Reea,    F.F.I.A. ;    J.    L.    Donaldson,    ..v....,    r...  ...^. ,    ....v.     ...     > 

Secreiaiy.  P.  E.  McCarthy.  LJ.C.A..  A.F.I.A 


A.F.I.A.:   J.   P. 
F.C.I..   A.F.I.A.1 


Macfarlane,    F.C.P.A..    F.F.I.A..    F.I.A.Q.j 
and    W.   T.   Charga.    F.A.I.S..    A.FJ.A. 


Union  Trustee  Chambers, 
BRISBANE. 


National  Mutual  Buildings, 
395  Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE. 


CommonivealtbAk  Bank »'  Hustralia 


HEAD  OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Bankif^g  and  Exchange 
business  of  every  descrip- 
tion transacted  within  the 
Commonwealth,  United  King, 
dom,  Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New  Britain),  and  London 
(2). 

PUBLIC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 


JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2802 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands    and  the  Pacific. 

Minimum  Deposit,  1/- 

Maximum  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  any  Branch 
or  Agency. 


Sir  DENISON  MILLER,    K.C.M.G., 

July  1st,   1920.  Governor. 
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CRAVEN-BURLEIGH  FACE  CREAM 

has  a  distinctive  therapeutic  qusdity  which  gently  tones  up  the  skin 
and  brings  health  to  the  tissues.  Its  daily  use  -will  protect  and 
improve  your  complexion.  Get  a  jar  to-day  and  begin  its  use  night 
and  morning.  There's  nothing  "  just  as  good."  Take  no  other. 
Price,  2/6.     If  dissatisfied,  you  can  have  your  money  returned. 

Craven-Burleigh    Face    Cream,  Face  Powder,   Soap,    Tooth  Paste, 
Hair  Tonic,  Shampoo  Powders,  etc.,  are  obtainable  everywhere. 

Proprietor-JOHN  CRAVEN-BURLEIGH,   321   Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


SAMPLES 
L3>enl  samples  oi 
Hair  Grower,  Fac« 
Cream,  Shampoo, 
etc.,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt oi  6d. 


Agents  for  Victoria  : 

TURNER.    KEMPSON  & 

DERHAM  Pty.  Ltd., 

383  Little   Flinders  Street, 

Melbourne, 
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A     good      many 
plain  serge  dresses 
are    being    lavishly 
embroidered,  some- 
times in  their  own 
colour,     sometimes 
in      a      contrasting 
colour?       The 
chemise      dress, 
which    survives  all 
onslaughts,  is  being 
trimmed    in     Paris 
in      this      fashion. 
One  of  the  prettiest 
has    a    deep    V  to 
the  waist,  filled  in 
with  a  little  vest  of 
the  same  stuff,  the 
V    being    embroid- 
ered  to  about  an  inch  depth  with  tiny 
multi-coloured    chenille.      The    effect    is 
rather  that  of  an  old  shawl  pattern,  rich 
and  deep,  but  entirely  harmonious.     The 
bodice  is  otherwise  perfectly  plain.    The 
skirt  is  elaborately  embroidered  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  area.     The 
embroidery  reaches  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  skirt  edge  and  to  below  the  hips, 
having,    however,   a    big    dip    back    and 
front.     A     little    circle    of     embroidery 
round    the    long    sleeves    completes    the 
■dress-. 

The  skirt  is  left  far  too  much  to  take 
-care  of  itself,  and  all  the  ingenuity  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  bodice,  which,  if  only 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  face  and 
hair,  needs  it  far  less  than  do  the  wastes 
of  a  perfectly  blank  skirt.  Yet  a  little 
kindy  treatment  of  the  skirt  goes  a  very 
long  way.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  line ;  it  may  be  frills  or  it  may  be 
pockets,  or  it  may  be  embroidery ;  it  may 
again  be  the  doubling  of  the  skirt,  or  the 
use  of  the  panel  or  the  pinafore.  The 
reason  why  the  housemaid's  apron  is  so 
pretty  is  chiefly  because  it  breaks  up 
naturally  the  desert  of  the  skirt.  The 
reason  why  the  double  skirt  is  satisfac- 
tory is  the  same.  Even  a  few  buttons 
will  solve  the  problem,  or  special  treat- 
ment of  the  hem. 


It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the 
plain  skirt  is  not  necessarily  beautiful. 
It  is  useful  and  it  may  be  good;  but  to 
be  really  interesting  in  its  plain  state  it 
must  be  cut  with  an  exquisiteness  that  is 
not  given  to  the  average  tailor.  This 
applies  even  more  to  the  dressmaker's 
dress,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  this 
season  to  study  the  various  alleviations 
which  not  only  make  a  dress  very  much 
more  fashionable,  but  really  attractive 
as  well. 

Sewing  or  hemming  with  a  thread  of 
the  material  is  a  little  trick  that  even  few 
dressmakers  know  of,  and  its  practice 
will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results? 
This  method  makes  the  stitches  as  invis- 
ible as  the  weave  itself,  and  should  be 
used  in  every  part  of  the  suit  or  dress 
where  it  is  desired  to  conceal  the  sewing. 
Of  course,  some  fabrics  will  not  permit 
of  the  ravelling  of  the  threads,  but  wher- 
ever possible,  this  method  should  be 
tried  out. 

When  choosing  a  new  shoe,  see  that 
the  heel  does  not  taper  off  to  too  small 
an  end.  The  high  heel  that  has  a 
sufficiently  broad  bottom,  is  not  nearly 
so  crippling  to  the  feet  or  the  ankles, 
for  it  gives  the  foot  more  purchase,  so  to 
speak.  And  if  your  feet  are  of  the 
broad  and  plump  kind,  then  take  care  also 
that  the  heel  does  not  slope  too  far  in- 
wards towards  the  instep,  for  though 
this  will  give  the  appearance  of  a  partic- 
ularly short  foot,  the  strain  will  be  so 
great  that  your  feet  and  ankles  will 
swell,  and  then  where  is  the  beauty  gone? 

Such  quantities  of  crepe  Georgette 
are  used,  these  days,  in  the  fashioning 
of  dresses,  underwear,  blouses  and  the 
like,  that  it  may  be  well  to  pass  on  to 
patrons  a  hint  as  to  the  best  laundering 
methods.  For  there  is  a  right  and  wrong 
way,  particularly  in  relation  to  Georgette 
blouses.  A  manufacturer  of  the  latter 
was,  at  one  time,  bothered  with  a  good 
many  "  comebacks,"  because  of  ignorance 
of  this  important  matter  of  blouse  pre- 
servation, so  he  formulated  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  their  care : — 
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Do  not  press  a  Georgette  blouse  (or 
uiidergarnient)  when  it  is  perfectly  diy. 
The.  iron  if  it  is  too  hot.  burns  invisible 
holes  in  the  garment.  This  may  not  be 
apparent  the  first  time  it  is  worn  afttr 
the  pressing,  but  about  the  second  time, 
tiny  holes  appear  and  then  the  woman 
blames  the  poor  quality  of  the  material, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  her  own  fault. 

Do  not  wash  Georgette  garments  in 
anything  but  suds  made  from  the  best 
soap,  because  that  is  free  from  acids. 
There  is  a  vegetable  matter  in  the  Georg- 
ette with  which  acids  immediately  form 
a  chemical  affinity,  and  either  the  mate- 
rial falls  apart  or  is  perforated  with  tiny 
holes. 

It  is  better  for  the  person  to  wash  the 
blouse  herself  and  to  press  it  with  an 
iron  just  warm.  Remember  that  an  iron 
that  is  too  warm  scorches,  even  if  you 
cannot  immediately  detect  it,  and  the 
result  is  quick  destruction  of  the  blouse. 

Handkerchiefs  should  go  into  a 
separate  pail  with  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  which  has  a  magical  eflfect  of 
dissolving  mucus,  making  it  perfectly 
simple  to  wash  them  afterwards? 

Table  linen,  being  very  absorbent, 
should  be  but  slightly  blued,  and  it  must 
never  be  run  through  the  wringer  with 
the  rolls  screwed  down  tight,  or  it  will  be 
full  of  wrinkles  exceedingly  difficult  to 
iron   out? 

Round  centre-pieces,  lace  edged,  often 
do  not  lie  flat  after  washing  because  the 
lace  was  not  immersed  in  water  before 
it  was  whipped  on?  Do  this-,  and  you 
will  find  that  although  the  material  will 
shrink  at  first  washing,  the  lace  will 
retain  the  same  fulness  and  lit  nicely. 

Round  d'oyleys  keep  their  shape  best 
if  ironed  from  the  centre  outward  to- 
ward the  scallops  in  all  directions? 

In  preparing  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
apples,  .or  even  celery  for  fruit  salad, 
or  apples  for  pie,  take  a  small  baking- 
powder  can  or  similar  tin,  and  chop  them. 
It  is  such  a  saving  over  the  knife,  and 
you  can  chop  nuts  the  same  way  very 
quickly. 

Baked  oranges,  en  casserole,  are  a  de- 
licious novelty,  which  may  be  prepared 
in  the  oven,  along  with  roast  pork,  and 
served  with  it,  in  place  of  apple  sauce? 
When  oranges  are  to  accompany  any 
form  of  pork,  however,  fat  should  not 
be  combined  with  them. 


FOR  THE  PRETTIEST  DANCER  ^ 

To   Remove  Superfluous   Hair 
from  the  Arms,  Neck  and  Face 

DANSEUSE  DEPILATORY 

5/-.  post  free. 

H.  FRANCIS  &  CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 
280  Boarke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE  'n 


CURES. 
Livtr,    Kidney    and     Bladd«r 
traniilM,  Hydatids,  lndig«sti«ii, 
Narva  and  Skin  Diseases,  ttt. 

Wiito  far  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE  •• 

S.    A.   PALMER  (D«pt.   B.) 

43*  ni>4«N  Lui*.  MclWoTM. 

%^4  kf  Ck««ltt8  m4  SUrM  Mt  ■/•  4  S/t 


Bldbd  PupHicp 


Under  Vice-Regal  ^^^^^tlf     Patronage. 
Telephone  11535. 

P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,    Habit    Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE  HOUSE,    182  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne 


After  Death 

Containing   Further  Letters  from  Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grzve  to  many  'bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  wauld  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  sihadow  of  the  great 
darkness   of  the  valley  of  death. 

This    Edition    contains    a    new    Preface 
WritVsn  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD. 

Stroncly  Boud  in  doth.    Si.  peit  free. 

Send   orders   enclosing  5/-    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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VALUE  IN  INCUBATORS 

at  Anthony  Horderns' 

You  have  still  plenty  of  time  to  hatch  out  profitable  chicks.  Our 
Incubators  are  dependable— and  moderately  priced.  They  range  in 
capacity  from  the  15-egg  Reliable  Hatcher  to  the  16,000-egg 
Mammoth.     Two  handy  Incubators  are  here  described. 
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"SUPERIOR"  INCUBATORS        ',  "RELIABLE  HATCHERS" 

•  Superior  '    Is    manufactured     by     the  |  The  Reliable      Hatcher      is      a      circular 

Cyphers  Co..  feeing  well  Insulated  and  up  i  machine,     made    entirely    of    metal,    and 

to     the     usual     Cyphers      standard.      The  '  •«  safe  and  dependable.       A   thermometer 

boiler    and    tubular    tank    are    made    of  '■  sent   with  each   Hatcher. 

heavy   copp§r.      This   machine    will    hatch  |  15  Eggs 15/- 

duck    or    hen    eggs.      It    Is    fitted    with    a  j  25  Eggs 22/6 

nurserj-  space  under   the  drawer,  and  re-  ;  ^^  Eggs 45/- 

movable  diaphragm  for  ease  in   cleaning.  !  Brooder,   for   15  or  26  chick  size     16/6 

The    Reliable    Hatcher    can    be    sent    by 

65  eggs,  approximate  capacity,  fitted  with  '  post   anywhere   In   Australia,  aa  under: — 

low   legs   (aa  illustrated)    .    .    £7/7/6  j  15  Eggs  size,  in  N.S.W 2/8 

„      ,     .  ^  1  Outside  N.S.W 4/2 

130  eggs,  approximate  capacity,  fitted  with  1  25   Eggs  size.  In  N.S.W.  ....       2/9 

long  legs £10/12/6  '  Outside  N.S.W B/2 

■  "  — 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Brickfield    Hill,   Sydney,    N.S.W. 
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